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LR la vocazione di questo ragazzo si realizzi e di 
medico. Nell'adempimento della sua missione si renderà: 
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cio commerciale, come ovunque si redigano contratti, verbali, circolari ed atti amministrativi, la velocità della scrittura 
i su macchine elettriche libera per altri compiti una parte del tempo di chi l'impiega. Con l’elettroscrittura 
I volume di lavoro che una sola persona può compiere nel giro di un giorno. Se si analizza il costo effettivo di una pagina 
a macchina, si ha la prova che diminuendo la fatica manuale diminuiscono anche le spese generali dello studio, della am- 
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Solo con 
la PAN AMERICAN... 


TANTE CITTA’ 
DEL MEDIO E ESTREMO 
ORIENTE 


Nessun'altra Compagnia aerea offre un servizio di quadrigetti per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente diretto a così numerose città: Istambul, Ankara, Bei- 
rut, Teheran, Karachi, Nuova Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Hong 
Kong e Tokyo. Inoltre con i Jet della Pan American potrete proseguire 
attraverso il Pacifico fino alle Hawaii ed alla costa occidentale degli 
Stati Uniti... compiendo il giro del mondo! 

Per ogni volo potrete scegliere fra la prima classe President Special ed il 
famoso e conveniente servizio Rainbow Economy. 


E la Pan American vi offre un vantaggio che non ha prezzo: l'esperienza! 


La certezza di volare con la più esperta Compagnia aerea del mondo è 
una gioia che vi viene offerta gratis. L'esperienza, questo incomparabile 
vantaggio offertovi dalla Pan American, sì riflette sui volti dei piloti e 
degli uomini d’equipaggio, tutti veterani per lunga esperienza... nella per- 
fezione del gigantesco Jet Clipper * su cui volate... nella cortesia e abilità 
della gente di bordo che vi servirà vini prelibati e menù squisiti. E° una 
esperienza meravigliosa volare Pan American! 

Per prenotazioni e informazioni telefonate oggi stesso al vostro Agente 
di viaggio o direttamente alla Pan American. 


la più esperta 
Compagnia aerea 
del mondo 


* Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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La più grande fabbrica Italiana di PROFILATI A FREDDO è in grado di fornire tutti i tipi di profilati a freddo 
per tutti i settori dell'industria; ed è lieta di comunicare che, dal primo Gennaio 1962, si produrranno anche 


i PROFILATI A FREDDO BROLLO saldati, nel nuovo stabilimento di Desio (Milano). 
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Griesser AG - Aadorf 
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Griesser Italiana Manifatture 
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la quale fabbrica anche le Carda, illustrate 


Francia 
S. A. Griesser & Cie - Nizza 


prodotte su licenza in: 


Germania, Inghilterra, Belgio, Austria, Olanda, Finlandia, 
Svezia, Norvegia, Danimarca, Canada, U.S.A. 
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With this issue, dedicated entirely to the United States, Zodiac interrupts the 
regular cycle of its issues to present a kind of monograph on the complex pano- 
rama of American architecture, so as not to isolate single problems from their 
environmental contexts or avoid necessary comparisons. 

Owing to lack of space and the limits imposed by the structure of the magazine 
itself, a few oversights are inevitable. Zodiac will return to the subject of Ame- 
rica in subsequent issues and highlignt a number of subjects barely touched 
on here. Because of the complexity of the American panorama, we 
decided this time to make our choice from analogous phenomena, to favour 
the most representative, and to deal with the great « masters » in historical 
perspective. The works featured are in general products of recent years. How- 
ever, in a few cases, such as George Nelson and Philip Johnson, we felt that a 
review of early works would be useful in evaluating current constructions. 
Owing to its particular social and political structure, its geographical propor- 
tions and its vast industry, America is in a position to realize projects in town- 
planning, architecture and industrial design before Europe, even though in 
Europe there is a much more marked, lively, and for that matter, traditional 
tendency to subject ideas to a continuous criticism. We believe that the develop- 
ment of architecture will greatly benefit from an exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation between America and Europe. It is no mere chance that the European 
contribution to American architecture has been fundamental, as witness the 
work of Mies, Breuer, Gropius, Neutra, Moholy Nagy and a great many other 


architects and intellectuals who have chosen America as their adopted country. 
But now it is America which is exporting new ideas, and Zodiac intends to fol- 
low them carefully, particularly at this moment of tiredness that is at the 
roots of « neoliberty » in Italy and of « brutalism » in Great Britain, carefully 
setting aside these American buds from the dangerous tendencies of « orna- 
mentation » so perceptively criticized by George Nelson, a criticism with which 
this review throughly agrees. 


It is our hope that this issue of Zodiac will provide the reader with a living 
image of the United States. We think that the over-all impression he will get 
after reading these articles will be of dynamism and great vitality. The stylistic 
errors which make up some of the areas of shadow between the brighter crea- 
tions, may be considered an inevitable toll that any great nation must pay if it 


is to construct great works. 


Finally, we wish to thank for their cooperation the United States Information 
Agency of Washington, which so kindly let us have the series of texts prepared 
for the « Forum Program » of the Voice of America under the direction of Henry 
Russell Hitchcock and broadcast in English during 1960-1961; parts of these 
text have been used (see the articles by William Jordy, Vincent J. Scully, Mi- 
noru Yamasaki, and Paul Rudolph). Thanks also go to Professor Henry Russell 
Hitchcock himself for all his suggestions regarding the preparation of this 
issue and for having reserved his monograph on Philip Johnson for Zodiac. 
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rope ne peut que favoriser le développement de l’architecture 
n’est point par hasard que la contribution européenne à l’architecture améri- 
caine fut si fondamentale, en la personne de Mies, Breuer, Gropius, Neutra, 
Moholy Nagy et tant d'autres qui trouvèrent en Amérique leur patrie d'adop- 
tion. Mais c'est d'Amérique que nous viennent maintenant des idées nouvelles ; 
Zodiac entend les accueillir attentivement, surtout en cette période de fatigue 
qui en Italie s'appelle « neoliberty » et en Grande-Bretagne « brutalisme » ; mais 
Zodiac s'attachera également à démeler dans cette confuse floraison américaine 
elle-méme, les périlleuses nouvelles tendances de l’« ornamentation », au sujet 
desquelles notre revue fait sien le fin jugement de George Nelson. 

Nous espérons vivement que ce numéro de Zodiac oftrira au lecteur une image 
vivante des Etats-Unis. Nous pensons que l’impression général que l’on retire 
de nos articles après lecture est une impression de dynamisme et de grande 
vitalité. Les erreurs stylistiques qui font quelques taches d’ombre parmi de 
lumineuses manifestations, sont le tribut obligatoire d'une grande nation qui 
entend construire de grandes oeuvres. 

Pour finir, nous voulons ici remercier pour sa collaboration l’United States In- 
formation Agency de Washington qui a mis à notre disposition des textes pré- 
parés pour le « Forum program » de la Voix de l’Amérique, sous la direction 
de Henry Russell Hitchcock et transmis en langue anglaise au cours de l’an- 
née 1960-1961; ces textes ont été en partie utilisés ; ce sont les articles de Wil- 
liam Jordy, Vincent J. Scully, Minoru Yamasaki, Paul Rudolph. Nous remer- 
cions le professeur Henry Russell Hitchcock lui-méme pour son aide dans l’éla- 


boration du numéro et aussi pour avoir accepté de réserver à Zodiac le texte de 
sa monographie sur Philip Johnson. 


Architettura 
con molti futuri 


Guido Piovene 


Une architecture 
à l’avenir multiple 


The Multiple Future 
of American Architecture 


Procedere per confronti è l’unico metodo 
buono in un mondo dove le cose prendo- 
no consistenza soltanto in relazione ad al- 
tre. Il confronto è implicito o esplicito, 
ma senza di esso la mente non potrebbe 
operare; chi conosce una cosa sola non 
conosce nemmeno quella. 

Ho visitato in lungo e in largo gli Stati 
Uniti una decina d'anni fa, e più recente- 
mente l'Unione Sovietica benchè in modo 
meno completo. A prima vista il confronto 
sembra impossibile. Finora l'Unione Sovie- 
tica non ha realizzato, ch'io sappia, una 
architettura moderna originale e interes- 
sante. In una prima fase alcuni pensaro- 
no che la rivoluzione sociale e politica 
avrebbe fatto propria anche la rivoluzione 
nell'architettura voluta in Occidente dagli 
architetti di punta e ancora ostacolata 
dalle società borghesi. Le opere migliori 
sono ancora di quel periodo, ma non si 
differenziano dallo « stile internazionale » 
praticato da noi. Venne poi la reazione 
dell’eclettismo staliniano sul quale il giu- 
dizio è concorde, poi la nuova reazione 
di un funzionalismo di scarsa inventiva, 
strettamente legato al bisogno e alla fret- 
ta, in cui l'architettura è inghiottita dalla 
urbanistica. Tolti gli assurdi monumenti 
gotico-classico-barocchi ecc. (in un solo edi- 
ficio) dei tempi di Stalin, l'architettura 
resta paralizzata dalla povertà dei mezzi 
e dall'imperizia tecnica; la disputa, non 
ancora risolta, tra « accademici » e « fun- 
zionali », si risolve in immobilismo; se i 
primi cedono terreno di fronte all’incal- 
zare delle necessità pratiche, i secondi 
sono costretti a una specie di stile neutro, 
dove non c’è niente di bello ma niente di 
attaccabile. Se penso alla violenza delle 
emozioni architettoniche provate negli 
Stati Uniti, il paragone dunque può sem- 
brarmi assurdo, perchè uno dei termini 
manca. Rimane la posizione polemica, e 
come fatto positivo un certo indirizzo mo- 
rale che è però molto difficile da valutare. 
Non è lontana l’'invettiva di Kruscev (che 
pure oggi è ritenuto il promotore del 
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« funzionalismo » sovietico), contro New 
York come città. La trovò repellente, asfis- 
siante, non soltanto brutta, ma poco fun- 
zionale in rapporto ai bisogni autentici 
dell’uomo; una giungla d’asfalto e di ce- 
mento in cui i bambini sono infelici, una 
illustrazione squallida dell’alienazione del. 
l'uomo nel capitalismo frenetico, nevroti- 
ca, ossessionante, ecc. Non sono proprio 
queste le parole di Kruscev, ma questo 
n’è senz'altro il senso. Non m'interessa il 
giudizio in se stesso, ma cerco di trovar- 
ne una spiegazione che non sia quella trat- 
ta dai formulari catechistici. Sono molti 
gli occidentali, perfino americani, che han- 
no emesso un giudizio simile, ma nessuno 
ha negato il fascino di New York, l’ha ra- 
diata impulsivamente dalla geografia del 
bello senza nemmeno concederle la paro- 
la. Il giudizio contrario si è formato sol- 
tanto dopo averla subita, anzi proprio per- 
chè la si aveva subita, ed è stato ottenuto 
contro una parte di se stessi. L'insieme 
di New York è la maggiore invenzione 
poetica che l'umanità moderna abbia sa- 
puto darsi sotto la forma di metropoli, e 
chi non la conosce manca di un ingre- 
diente essenziale a comprendere il mondo 
in cui dobbiamo agire. Non so capire co- 
me un uomo possa restare chiuso al luci- 
do delirio che ho provato vivendoci. Mi 
rendo conto invece che si possa respinger- 
la, ma questo può essere solo il risultato 
estremo di una critica alla civiltà moder- 
na, alle sue droghe e ai suoi terrori. Vi 
contrappongo Mosca; di un’alta qualità 
poetica anch'essa, ma per altri motivi, a 
cui l'architettura è quasi interamente 
estranea; senza invenzioni architettoniche, 
tolto qualche monumento antico; e, se il 
mondo moderno è quello di New York, 
ancora appartenente ad un tranquillo or- 
dine del passato. Fatta la tara, nel giudi- 
zio di Kruscev, dei motivi più occasionali 
(fu pronunciato in un momento di polemi- 
ca acuta), ideologici, personali, mi accorgo 
che vi è qualcosa di più. Altre persone 
nell'Unione Sovietica, dopo essere state in 
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America hanno espresso con me un giu- 
dizio abbastanza simile. La loro critica a 
New York e all'America intera si esprime- 
va con le parole « innaturale », « artificia- 
le ». New York le aveva puramente e 
semplicemente urtate; trovavano Mosca 
più bella, in tutti i sensi, non solo nel 
senso recondito di un’antica sacralità di 
natura e di popolo, nel quale caso darei 
loro ragione. 

Scrivo ora un libro sull'Unione Sovietica, 
e cerco appunto di spiegarmi queste rea- 
zioni e questi gusti. La spiegazione che 
dipendono da un partito preso mi sembra 
troppo pigra, ed appartiene al genere di 
scappatoie che non mi soddisfano mai, 
in questo caso e in nessun altro. So che 
la conclusione alla quale giungo è in con- 
traddizione con fatti che, visti da lontano, 
definiscono la cultura sovietica per gli 
occidentali. I più, quando pensano ad essa, 
si fermano specialmente ai « riflessi con- 
dizionati », alla teoria per cui la coscienza 
dell’uomo è un prodotto delle condizioni 
materiali dell’esistenza, e che si può dun- 
que portarvi mutamenti anche ereditari 
modificandone l’ambiente. Questo presup- 
porrebbe che la natura umana sia mani- 
polabile, e che si stia manipolandola, te- 
ma dal quale hanno tratto partito tanti 
visionari di una orrenda civiltà futura. 


Ma la mia esperienza è diversa. In nessun 
luogo (fuorchè forse negli ambienti cat- 
tolici) come nell'Unione Sovietica, ho tro- 
vato ferma l’idea della natura come dato, 
in una forma che noi chiameremmo tomi- 
stica. 


Non è impossibile accordare, in sede stret- 
tamente logica, queste due posizioni che 
sembrano antagonistiche. Ma, oltre a di- 
scostarmi dal tema, temo che cadrei nel 
sofistico. Il sofisma infatti è il prodotto 
di un’esigenza logica così prepotente, che 
non si adatta a riconoscere due fatti di- 
scordanti, e vuole ad ogni costo trovare 
almeno una relazione tra loro. Inoltre, i 
tentativi di cambiare l’uomo nella vita 
sovietica non si avvertono molto; ed è il 
campo, direi, in cui il sistema ha avuto 
meno successo, tolta forse la ristretta sfe- 
ra politico-economica. In pratica, si ha 
una società fortemente ancorata all'idea 
di natura, tanto nell'interno dell'uomo 
quanto nell’ambiente in cui vive. Per ren- 
derla evidente, si può pensare a come i 
nostri vecchi pronunciavano le parole na- 
tura, umano, naturale, innaturale, disu- 
mano. L’alienazione del capitalismo è ve- 
duta anche in forma di alienazione dolo- 
rosa dalla natura, termine di riferimento 
fisso. L'attaccamento al naturale, che do- 
vrebbe coincidere con i gusti sani del po- 
polo, di fronte a cui il moderno della ci- 
viltà borghese è perversione e non pro 
gresso, si specchia nell'aspetto nobile e 
calmo che si vuol dare alle città, nella 


minore tensione delle architetture, nella 
abbondanza d’alberi; come anche, nelle 
opere letterarie, nella difesa del carattere 
della misura classica, del sentimento, nel- 
la parte data al paesaggio. La metropoli 
americana, veduta da quest’angolo, pren- 
de una luce equivoca di nevrosi e d’infar- 
to, che non hanno, ad esempio, le città 
della vecchia Europa. Vi è un altro punto 
da notare, che riguarda l’architettura. La 
Unione Sovietica aspira a diventare la 
maggiore potenza industriale del mondo, 
ma si ha difficilmente l'impressione di vi- 
vere in una civiltà industriale. L'industria 
non produce stile ed ha scarsi riflessi este- 
tici. Adempie la propria funzione in com- 
partimento stagno, un po’ come fa la cuci- 
na in una grande casa, ma il resto della 
vita e i gusti ne rimangono piuttosto 
estranei. Lo si spiega con la sproporzione 
tra i grandi mezzi impiegati per rinnovare 
alcuni settori dell'industria, e la povertà 
dei mezzi investiti negli altri campi, per 
cui l’assieme della vita è rimasto indie- 
tro; ma io credo che ormai la tendenza 
a mantenere più distinti l’utile e il bello, 
rimarrà come fondo di questo nuovo ge- 
nere di civiltà moderna. Un principio del- 
l'architettura in Occidente, soprattutto ne- 
gli Stati Uniti, è ch’essa deve annettere 
l'industrializzazione, far entrare nell'arte 
tutte le costruzioni utili che un tempo ne 
rimanevano estranee. Nell’Unione Sovie- 
tica ho veduto stabilimenti e dighe, ma 
non mi è sembrato di scorgervi un’inten- 
zione di bellezza; nessuno penserebbe a 
chiamarle belle come un albero o un fiu- 
me. Nell’insieme l’architettura riflette la 
avversione alla morale, ritenuta borghese, 
della vita rischiosa. Direi che il tentativo 
è di spingere al massimo l'innovazione e 
la scoperta (dalle ricerche spaziali alla chi- 
rurgia) servendosi dell'uomo antico, quel- 
lo che mangia il pane e il miele, che vive, 
sente, immagina come i suoi padri. Se esi- 
ste un paese nel quale si teme di toccare 
la radice dell’uomo, questo è proprio il 
paese dei « riflessi condizionati ». 

Si può rispondermi che queste sono carat- 
teristiche di una vita rimasta arretrata in 
molti settori, e perciò provvisorie. Sol- 
tanto nel futuro, quando il livello di vita 
sarà cresciuto, si potrà avere la verifica 


di ciò che scrivo; se cioè sia reale o pu- 


ramente occasionale quel fondo, che ho 
definito frettolosamente tomistico, della 
vita sovietica, se essa prenderà la via 
americana o, come penso, una via diver- 
gente. Vengo ora al mio tema, l’architet- 
tura americana. Naturalmente non si può 
parlare dell’architettura negli Stati Uniti 
come di una cosa uniforme. 


Ne esistono numerose, in contrasto tra 
loro, e due dei quattro « grandi » dell’ar- 
chitettura che hanno agito negli Stati Uni- 
ti, Gropius e Mies van der Rohe, vengono 
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dall'Europa. Ma una visione complessiva 
dell'America come architettura esiste, e 
New York è una metropoli senza parago- 
ni nel mondo. Una caratteristica di quel- 
l'architettura è di essere nata dall'alto te- 
nore di vita e di averlo, a sua volta, pro- 
vocato e fissato. Altra caratteristica è che 
l'architettura vi è concepita come un'av- 
ventura totale, in cui le ragioni e le spinte 
della vita moderna convergono nessuna 
esclusa. « L'architetto di oggi è interessato 
in tutto l’uomo, dall’appartamento privato 
alla regione intera, psicologia, fisiologia, 
sociologia, economia ». 

L'architettura dunque appare come la 
espressione totale di una civiltà coerente, 
in cui, per esempio, il progresso indu- 
striale e scientifico, il gusto estetico, la 
vita personale di ognuno, il modo di sen- 
tire e di immaginare, procedono di pari 
passo. 

Se ci voltiamo indietro e ricordiamo gli 
anni eroici dell’architettura moderna, e 
specialmente americana, scorgiamo in essa 
un contrassegno, una ideologia diffusa, 
che chiamerò feticismo della funzione. 
Non è feticismo per me un legame più 
stretto tra l’opera architettonica e la fun- 
zione che è chiamata ad adempiere, per 
cui, se è antifunzionale nel suo complesso, 
o se alcune parti di essa sono sovrapposte 
e incongrue, (la struttura agghindata di 
forme architettoniche rubate agli stili pas- 
sati), è anche destinata al brutto. Non lo 
è nemmeno la richiesta che lo stile della 
architettura si adegui allo stile morale 
della civiltà d’oggi. Questi sono concetti 
ormai ben acquisiti, ed oggi come ieri 
niente è più insopportabile di un’architet- 
tura insincera. Feticismo si ha quando si 
dà come scontato che buona architettura 
e calcolo esatto (una specie di calcolo as- 
soluto e totale delle sue funzioni) coincida- 
no senza margine. E’ il concetto per cui, 
supposto che una prodigiosa calcolatrice 
potesse raccogliere tutti i dati del proble- 
ma, non solamente strutturali, ma anche 
psicologici, sociali ecc., avremmo un'’ar- 
chitettura perfetta. 


Mi riferisco al periodo nel quale si fissò 
l'attenzione in maniera quasi esclusiva sul- 
le condizioni mutate da cui si sviluppava 
l'architettura moderna attribuendo ad 
esse un assoluto valore determinante. 


Tutte le condizioni: la necessità di ab- 
bracciare l’industrializzazione, di applicar- 
si anche alle stazioni, alle dighe, ai ma- 
gazzini, ai palazzi di uffici; i progressi 
tecnologici, i nuovi materiali, ta calcolatri- 
ce elettronica che permetteva straordinari 
calcoli di struttura, l'automazione, gli 
studi sul comportamento delle masse, ecc. 
I nuovi materiali suscitavano, dice un cri- 
tico, la riverenza per se stessi; il princi- 
pio, giusto e moderno, di non truccare la 
struttura, diventava iperbolico nell’esibi- 


zionismo della struttura. L'ingegnere cre- 
sceva d'importanza sull’architetto nel sen- 
so tradizionale del termine, tendeva a di- 
ventare il fulcro dell’opera, così da far 
pensare che potesse sostituirlo eliminan- 
dolo come una soprastruttura estetistica. 
Il principio che lo sviluppo dell’architet- 
tura moderna fosse già implicito nelle sue 
condizioni, cioè che le condizioni inter- 
pretate rettamente costituissero in se stes- 
se una forza creatrice, fu condiviso in 
forma più o meno integrale ed almeno 
a scopo polemico da architetti geniali, che 
confondevano determinazione e occasione. 


Ne derivavano, tra l’altro, due conseguen- 
ze. La prima era che le tecniche del co- 
struire, in rapporto con la funzione, cam- 
bieranno radicalmente, e che anche l'ar- 
chitettura seguendole cambierà altrettan- 
to radicalmente separandosi in modo net- 
to da ogni tradizione passata. Il nuovo 
ambiente architettonico, come gli altri 
trionfi tecnici, era destinato ad agire sul- 
l’uomo modificandolo in profondità, e il 
fatto era prospettato con ottimismo. La 
altra conseguenza era che sì vedeva l’ar- 
chitettura procedere su un binario unico, 
con davanti un solo futuro. Ne nacque la 
definizione di stile internazionale. 


Queste teorie, che ho esposto per essere 
breve nella forma più grezza, mi sembra- 
no tutte viziate da un'inversione d’ottica: 
si credeva di risalire dalla funzione alla 
opera realizzata, mentre si percorreva, al- 
meno in parte, il cammino rovescio. Lo 
sviluppo delle arti ha qualcosa di analogo 
all'evoluzione biologica. Avendo sotto gli 
occhi una tigre o un cavallo, constatiamo 
che sono perfettamente funzionali in rap- 
porto alle loro necessità vitali, la tigre 
concentrata sulle fauci e gli artigli ed il 
cavallo sulle gambe. Sono però constata- 
zioni a ritroso, di fronte ad un fatto com- 
piuto. Se ci figuriamo di metterci prima 
della loro comparsa, in mezzo all'infinito 
numero d'ipotesi e di scelte che si apri- 
vano alla natura, ci accorgiamo che la na- 
tura poteva fare due animali diversi, o 
addirittura non farli. In termini più ri- 
stretti, così avviene nell’architettura. Uno 
studio, anche il più vasto e preciso, sulla 
funzione, le strutture, le condizioni, ecc., 
avvalora certamente l’opera, ma l’opera 
non ne consegue, nè singola nè collettiva. 
Rimane in mezzo un vasto margine, un 
margine d'’infinite scelte, che non potremo 
mai colmare con quei criteri. 

La riduzione rigoristica dell’opera architet- 
tonica alla funzione ha poi fornito argo 
menti ai nemici dell’architettura moder- 
na, proprio su quel terreno. E’ impossibile 
tenere conto di tutte le condizioni possi- 
bili, perchè esse sono innumerevoli. Di- 
stinguere il funzionale dal non funzionale 
è più difficile che distinguere il bello dal 
brutto. Sono parecchi i funzionari del- 
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l'Unesco che si lamentano di lavorare male 
nei loro nuovi uffici razionalizzati. Molti 
sl trovano a disagio nelle stanze di alcuni 


palazzi nuovi molto belli, ma con pareti 


di cristallo verso la strada, giacchè non 
è vero che il gusto della privacy sia abo- 
lito o in via di abolizione. In questi casi 
dunque l’architettura è funzionale, ma non 
in rapporto con tutte le funzioni che pos- 
sono attribuirsi all'edificio, bensì con al- 
cune funzioni, alle quali è accordata la 
priorità per un atto di scelta; non in rap- 
porto a tutti gli uomini come sono, ma 
ad alcuni uomini ritenuti rappresentativi 
della civiltà d’oggi, o all'uomo come do- 
vrebbe essere secondo un'idea moralistica 
della civiltà moderna. L’architettura stali- 
niana, per esempio alcune stazioni della 
metropolitana di Mosca che sembrano 
cattedrali, sale da ballo, ecc., è sicura- 
mente brutta, e ha una sola giustificazio- 
ne, quella d'essere funzionale. Il popolo 
che ha compiuto una rivoluzione prova 
per qualche tempo uno speciale orgoglio 
nell’usare edifici che riproducono i palazzi 
dell’aristocrazia abbattuta; ambienti di- 
versi da quello che ha combattuto e invi- 
diato non farebbero lo stesso effetto. So- 
no funzionali le strade larghe, i viali al- 
berati; ma Venezia, ch'è una specie di 
edificio unico percorso non da strade ma 
da corridoi, è anche funzionale in senso 
moderno. E per altre ragioni il quartiere 
vecchio di Taranto, le stesse balze di Ma- 
tera, se vi fosse assicurata l’igiene. Inten- 
do dire solo che quest'idea della funzione 
è quanto vi è più di più dubbio; che non 
chiude tutti i problemi, ma ne apre un 
gran numero; è frutto di una scelta; la 
quale dipende da una certa idea, irridu- 
cibile in un quadro così ristretto, della 
civiltà moderna. 


L'architettura americana (per quanto pos- 
siamo distinguerla dall’architettura mo- 
derna in generale, specialmente europea, 
fino al punto a cui è giunta) ci insegna 
certo molto di cui, qualunque sia la pie- 
ga che prenderemo nel futuro, non potre- 
mo più fare a meno: la sincerità struttura. 
le, la premessa dell'utilità, il calcolo delle 
condizioni della civiltà moderna che non 
è più l'antica (industrializzazione, igiene, 
materiali, democraza, circolazione, nuove 
necessità pratiche e culturali, ed in una 
parola tutto quello che è stato detto). Que- 
sto però non basta per determinarla, ed 
è piuttosto il trampolino dal quale sbal- 
za un'invenzione singola e collettiva, una 
prefigurazione creatrice. In fine dei conti 
New York fa pensare più a Babilonia che 
ad una città utopistica in cui tutto sia 
congegnato per la perfetta convivenza. 
Ricopio abbreviandoli alcuni passi del mio 
libro De America. Certo si può dire me- 


| glio, ma io non posso dire meglio di quan- 


do le impressioni sull’America erano fre- 


sche. « La bellezza di New York è una 
bellezza di natura; case, mattoni, cemen- 
to fatti natura. Quando si contempla New 
York da un grattacielo dei più alti, tra la 
corona di quei giganteschi fantasmi uscen- 
ti dalle nebbie, si vede che in gran parte 
non sono edifici singoli, bensì fungaie, po- 
lipai, e portano sui tetti non soltanto giar- 
dini, ma anche case minori, alte tre o 
quattro piani e simili a case di bambola: 
come le divinità orientali cariche di ani- 
mali e di simboli. Questo nel colore mar- 
rone, verde, olivastro, un color d’alga ocea- 
nica, proprio della città... Si gira nelle 
strade di Manhattan alzando il viso ad 
ogni passo, come se si camminasse nel 
fondo valle tra le cime. Le cime, illumi- 
nate con le loro mille finestre, risplendo- 
no nella notte ». « Le metropoli america- 
ne sono fondali di teatro per il gioco delle 
luci: la notte le luci risplendono ed i fon- 
dali sono ingoiati dal nero; questa geome- 
tria tumultuosa, geometria e movimento, 
forma e forza, è il vertice dell’astrazio- 
ne. Guardando Chicago dal largo del la- 
go grigio, ribollente, si contempla una 
fantasia, non dirò celeste, ma astrono- 
mica; con grandi diaboliche stelle rosse 
che, più alte di tutto, si accendono e si 
spengono in cima a invisibili antenne ». 


« Questo albergo patetico, enorme, silen- 
zioso, lucido, genera la suggestione e toc- 
ca la fantasia, sebbene una fantasia un 
po’ nevrastenica: si ha l'impressione di 
scorrere, ermeticamente chiusi, in un mon- 
do senza centro e senza perchè ». (Vorrei 
notare che l'albergo non è opera di un 
architetto, bensì di un gruppo di ingegne- 
ri)) La presenza della natura, il lampo 
freddo e talvolta magnetico della natura 
in tutti gli interstizi della civiltà, è regi- 
strato nel mio libro con una specie di 
apprensione nervosa. Ma che genere di na- 
tura? « Altre nature sono alte per la loro 
affinità con noi; questa lo è per il di- 
stacco... dominata da una mitologia priva 
di personaggi e di vere figurazioni e anche 
di divinità, fatta di Potenze e di Forze... 


La gioia più profana che la natura ame- 
ricana può dare è il senso della grandez- 
za; non perchè ci si senta assorbiti den- 
tro l'eterno; bensì divisi da se stessi, mai 
dove si è, sempre altrove, proiettati in un 
punto casuale del cosmo... Non sarebbe 
stato possibile rendere umano questo cie- 
lo (il cielo del Grand Canyon), distinguer- 
vi costellazioni, ritrovarvi mitologia, se 
non quella senza misura delle forze ete- 
ree. Anch'esso era sublime perchè fuori 
dell'uomo; assoluto e senza disegno ». Su 
questi sfondi vedo l'architettura di Wright, 
non soltanto il maggiore degli architetti 
americani recenti (cosa che tutti ammet- 
tono), ma poco compromesso nelle rea- 
zioni polemiche contro di lui, per chi ri- 
mane come me fedele all'idea dell’arte 
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come espressione. L'arte di Wright, o al 
meno una parte di essa, sta sulla linea di- 
visoria tra mobile e permanente, tra no- 
madico e stabile, tra illimitato e misu- 
rato, e le sue costruzioni sono il punto di 
innesto tra queste forze e queste sugge- 
stioni contrarie. Suo presupposto è la na- 
tura americana, « più vasta, più aperta, 
più ostile » di quella europea, e soprattut- 
to senza centro; il suo tema è creare con 
l'architettura uno spazio che si inserisca 
in essa, perciò apparentemente elastico, 
privo di limite, ma insieme sicuro e civile. 


La natura catturata e elusa; due evasio- 
ni concomitanti, verso il selvaggio disor- 
ganico in cui «l’uomo è diviso da sè 
stesso, mai dov'è, sempre altrove », e uno 
spazio mentale in cui trova rifugio. La 
mitologia americana domina l’opera di 
Wright, curiosa delle eredità remote an- 
zichè della continuità della storia, del- 
l’arcaico non dell’antico, perciò poco euro- 
pea. Si vedano le belle pagine di Vincent 
Scully su questo maestro. E’ certo che 
nei nostri paesi stretti, fitti, nella nostra 
natura senza distacco, storica, umanizza- 
ta, si può trasportare di Wright soltanto 
qualche formula; i dati fondamentali so- 
no altri. 


« Una civiltà che accomuna razze tanto 
diverse, nelle quali il sangue divide e l’in- 
telligenza unisce », eterogenea ma ansio- 
sa d’omogeneità, è portata, dicevo nel mio 
libro, a mettere l’accento « su una quali- 
tà impersonale di intelligenza e di ricer- 
ca, su una sorta di pool universale del- 
le teoriche e della ragione ». Perciò gli 
Stati Uniti credettero con slancio nello 
« stile internazionale », che era la loro 
proiezione nell’architettura, una loro idea 
e un loro sogno. L'architettura americana, 
che veduta nelle sue parti o anche in un 
intero edificio è così legata allo studio 
della somma delle condizioni tecniche ed 
ambientali, guardata nel complesso, nelle 
metropoli che forma, New York, Chicago 
o Detroit, è anche un’idea visionaria della 
civiltà moderna: l’uno e l’altro elemento 
sono altrettanto necessari. Mi è capitato 
tra le mani un libretto del fotografo Keld 
Helmer-Petersen, che pratica la fotogra- 
fia come « esercizio rituale ». Sono imma- 
gini di Chicago, intese a scegliere ed 
astrarre tra le figure consuete della vita 
moderna «i simboli che sono diventati 
nostri », «le forme significative che osses- 
sionano il mondo »: fili ad alta tensione, 
ciminiere, cabine, strutture d’edifici nude, 
ecc. Nella fotografia le forme diventano 
strane, ed infatti si cita il detto di Baude- 
laire, che «la bellezza è sempre strana ». 
Eppure questo modo di fotografarla si 
adatta alla città; e forse, per capirla bene, 
niente giova di più che l’essere ben im- 
pregnati di poesia decadente, con il che 
non intendo dire poesia inferiore. 
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« La presenza della natura, il lampo fred- 
do e talvolta magnetico della natura in 
tutti gli interstizi della civiltà... », ho scrit- 


to poco fa, ed ho chiesto: quale natu-, 


ra? Non la natura umanizzata, storica, 
amalgamata con la cultura al punto che è 
difficile ormai distinguere i due termini, 
dei nostri paesi europei. Nemmeno quella 
affettuosa, materna, una misura interna 
dei sentimenti e dei pensieri, che ho tro- 
vato nella vecchia Russia, dove l’oleogra- 
fia elaborata e fissata da generazioni (tra- 
monto sulla neve, casa nel bosco) ripren- 
de il sopravvento sul gusto dell'avventura 
originale. Ma la natura d’un paese diviso 
tra il presente e l’arcaico, tra il tecnico 
ed il cosmico, e dove, almeno fino a ieri, 
il sentimento cosmico prevaleva su quel- 
lo storico. Una natura, come ho detto, 
staccata e senza centro: negli Stati Uniti 
ho provato l’ubriacatura del distacco è co- 
me di una distanza incolmabile da me 
stesso. Di fronte a quella natura stac- 
cata, l'architetto poteva erigere uno spa- 
zio ideale di comodità psichica, captan- 
done un simulacro per maggiore tran- 
quillità (Wright), o contrapporvi macchine 
e strumenti d’azione con i quali la tec- 
nica crea una natura nuova. (L’aria con- 
dizionata condiziona a sua volta l’edifi- 
cio, le cui finestre spesso non sono fatte 
per aprirsi; o addirittura suggerisce l’edi- 
ficio senza finestre). La premessa è l’idea 
che, sulle nuove basi tecniche, l’architettu- 
ra del futuro sarà interamente diversa; 
ma, poichè l'ambizione dell’architettura è 
totale, la premessa ne include un’altra, 
che avremo anche un uomo diverso. I 
concetti di società e di azione prevalgono 
interamente su quello di natura, che di- 
venta irreale. Non nella tecnologia ame- 
ricana ma nei suoi presupposti, vi è del 
superuomismo, del titanismo, un ange 
lismo un po’ diabolico, che si riflette nel- 
l'aspetto delle città, fa il loro acuto in- 
canto, misto ad un senso di rimorso e di 
rischio. : i 


Questa è però storia di ieri. Confrontan- 
do le testimonianze che giungono dagli 
Stati Uniti, l'impressione più chiara è che 
tutto è rimesso in forse. I più coscienti 
parlano apertamente di una crisi. Se devo 
credere agli scritti di romanzieri e di fi- 
losofi, la trasformazione dell’uomo, l’ac- 
cesso a una nuova natura attraverso le 
nuove condizioni ambientali, presentati an- 
ni fa con ottimismo spesso volontaristico, 
sono oggi causa d’incubi che non si na- 
scondono più. Serpeggia nel paese l’an- 
goscia scientifica. Non so quanta influen- 
za vi abbia avuto l’accorgersi che in al- 
tri paesi del mondo si hanno successi tec- 
nici della stessa misura con premesse di- 
verse. La tendenza è rimeditare, rivedere 
quelle premesse; rispuntano pensieri an- 
tichi; si tirano i remi in barca. Ne deri- 


va una molteplicità d’indirizzi e anche una 
pausa della spinta creativa. 

Il primo effetto è una coscienza più pre- 
cisa dei limiti della tecnologia e in gene- 
rale del potere delle condizioni. S'intende 
che nessuno può sottovalutare la loro im- 
portanza nè vorrebbe tornare indietro. I 
più ne parlano col rispetto di prima, ma 
con una riserva, che però è fondamentale. 
Il criterio di scelta ritorna a prevalere 
sul concetto di determinazione. La buona 
architettura non è un naturale prodotto 
della buona ingegneria; la buona ingegne- 
ria è insufficiente. Occorre, ed è compito 
dell’architetto, l'intenzione del bello; la 
scelta tra i partiti offertigli dalla tecnica 
è l'atto decisivo. La tecnologia può perfi- 
no costituire una minaccia, in quanto 
l'architetto è fin troppo libero tra possi- 
bilità infinite, può realizzare tutto; men- 
tre la buona architettura fa leva sulle 
limitazioni (Salvadori). Proprio queste li- 
mitazioni, come si vede nell’architettura 
anteriore all’età tecnologica, difendono 
l'architetto dall'essere assoggettato dalla 
tirannia indifferente delle infinite soluzio- 
ni possibili e perciò la libertà inventiva. 
Per creare una grande opera d’arte è ne- 
cessario ignorare certi problemi e dare ad 
altri una preminenza assoluta (Rudolph); 
la creazione consiste appunto in una scelta 
e in uno scarto. Nell’insegnamento teorico 
di Louis I. Kahn può disturbarmi qual- 
che accento misticheggiante; pure sono 
contento della notevole influenza che ha 
preso sulla gioventù americana. L'idea di 
una costruzione per lui è incommensura- 
bile, precedente alla costruzione; eseguir- 
la vuol dire tentare di portarla nel misu- 
rabile. Stabiliti questi criteri, tutte le vie 
sono nuovamente aperte, tutto è rimesso 
in gioco. 

Le stesse idee morali che presiedono al- 
l'architettura sono discordi. Scully vuole 
un ritorno all’architettura spaziale di 
Wright, ma in una direzione morale op- 
posta. Oppone un'architettura rigoristica 
e tragica a quella di Wright che forniva 
spazi illusori per l'incanto, la distensione, 
la serenità forzata, e non sarebbe più la 
immagine del nostro mondo; mentre la 
architettura di Mies van der Rohe, salva 
la dovuta stima, gli sembra in fondo clas- 
sicistica, piatta, simile ad uno schermo, 
troppo scarsa di dinamismo per essere 
fatta nostra tolti alcuni valori trasmissi- 
bili e permanenti che chiamerei di scuo- 
la. In contrasto con Wright, Scully vuole 
un'architettura che rispecchi non il bi- 
sogno di un riparo dell'animo ma la vo- 
lontà d’azione, perciò edifici separati da 
noi con la loro verità oggettiva, non mez- 
zi di evasione euforica. Questa democra- 
zia antintimistica e tragica non somiglia 
alla democrazia quasi idillica a cui, secon- 
do Yamasaki, l'architettura invece dovreb- 


be conformarsi. Le esibizioni di potenza, di 
cui è fatta ancora gran parte dell’archi- 
tettura in America, i monumenti all’io e 
quelli intesi ad impressionare le mas- 
se, eredità di tempi in cui lo Stato, la 
Chiesa, le famiglie illustri imponevano con 
gli edifici il loro dominio, non sono per lui 
compatibili con la democrazia, che è di- 
gnità, libertà, eguaglianza per tutti. Egli 
esige un'architettura decongestionata, sen- 
za violenza, priva di elementi mistici, sen- 
sibile, intima, che ci parli di amore, gen- 
tilezza, gioia, serenità, speranza, pace, pia- 
cere, ecc. E’ offerto come esempio un ri- 
storante giapponese, dove tutto è « squi- 
sito », una composizione di porte di cri- 
stallo, legni pregiati, pannelli che nascon- 
dono giardinetti fioriti. 


Un certo modernismo e funzionalismo 
squallidi permangono in tono minore, piut- 
tosto per esprimere una rinuncia che per 
celebrare conquiste; vi è chi scrive che 
l'architettura, dovendo rinnovarsi conti- 
nuamente col rinnovarsi delle tecniche del 
costruire, avrà come obiettivo soltanto co- 
struzioni di corta durata. Ma il valore del 
monumento in funzione di simbolo che 
farà ricordare il secolo, non più la chiesa 
nè il palazzo, bensì il museo, è riafferma- 
to (Johnson): così, la preoccupazione di 
riscattare l’uomo dalle servitù delle tec- 
niche, per esempio dall’automobile, che 
oggi pone i cittadini a un bivio, o fuggi- 
re la città o distruggerla, mediante grandi 
spazi liberi per il commercio e la cultu- 
ra (Gruen). La necessità che non l’uomo 
si conformi alla città, ma la città sull’uo- 
mo, metro di misura fermo, si presenta 
con un'intensità che cela l’apprensione di 
snaturarsi. 


_Nel complesso la crisi dell’architettura in 


America sembra coincidere col ricupero 
critico della preminenza dei suoi valori ar- 
tistici e inventivi; perciò il terreno resta 
sgombro per molte avventure diverse tra 
cui la mente è incerta. Ma questo avviene 
in tutto il mondo, e come s’è avuto anni 
fa lo stile internazionale unitario, siamo 
ora entrati in una fase in cui il mondo 
è percorso dalle correnti discordanti del- 
l'incertezza critica. Alcune di queste cor- 
renti, ed in America prevalgono, rivelano 
il loro legame con il misticismo astratti- 
sta; altre, prevalenti altrove, punteranno 
più nettamente al rinnesto nelle tradizioni. 


L'unità dello stile internazionale è rotta 
e anche l'architettura ha molti futuri. 
Questo è caratteristico di una civiltà che 
si è rimessa tutta in dubbio e che rimu- 
gina se stessa. Per l’intellettuale d'oggi, 
un certo sincretismo è diventato obbliga- 
torio, comandato dai fatti. La sua parte 
è fare il possibile perchè elementi discor- 


danti si trasformino in complementari. 


Guido Piovene 
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Procéder par comparaison est l’unique 
méthode satisfaisante dans un monde où 
les choses ne prennent corps qu’en rela- 
tion avec d'autres choses. La comparaison 
est implicite ou explicite, mais l’esprit ne 
saurait fonctionner autrement; quand on 
ne connait qu’une chose, on ne connait 
méme pas cette chose-là. 

J'ai visité en long et en large les Etats- 
Unis et plus récemment l'Union Soviétique, 
quoique d'une facon moins complète. A 
primière vue la comparaison parait im- 
possible. Jusqu'ici l’Union Soviétique n’a 
pas réalisé, à ce que je sache, une archi- 
tecture moderne originale et intéressante. 
Dans un premier temps certains pensè- 
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rent que la révolution sociale et politique 
entrainerait aussi la révolution architec- 
turale que préconisaient en Occident cer- 
tains architectes aux idées avancées et 
qu’empéchaient les sociétés bourgeoises. 
Les meilleures réalisations datent de cette 
période lointaine, mais ne se différencient 
pas du « style international » adopté chez 
nous. Vînt ensuite la réaction de l’éclec- 
tisme stalinien sur lequel tout le monde 
est d’'accord, puis une nouvelle réaction, 
celle d'un fonctionnalisme pauvre d’inven- 
tion, étroitemente lié aux besoins du mo- 
ment; l’urbanisme absorbant l’architec- 
ture. Si l’on supprime les absurdes monu- 
ments gothico-classiques-baroques (les 
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trois styles dans un seul monument) des 
temps de Staline, l’architecture reste pa- 
ralysée par la pauvreté des moyens et par 
l'incompétence technique; la querelle, non 
encore résolue, entre « académiques » et 
« fonctionnels », aboutit à l’immobilisme; 
si les premiers cèdent du terrain devant 
les nécessités pratiques de plus en plus 
pressantes, les seconds sont contraints à 
une sorte de style neutre où il n'y a rien 
de beau ni d’attachant. Si je pense à la 
violence des émotions d’ordre architec- 
tural éprouvées aux Etats-Unis, la compa- 
raison peut donc sembler absurde, l’un des 
termes étant tout simplement absent. Res- 
te la position polémique et comme fait 
positif une certaine direction morale, très 
difficile è évaluer toutefois. L’invective de 
Kroutchev (que aujourd’hui pourtant est 
considéré comme le promoteur du « fonc- 
tionnalisme » soviétique) contre New- 
York en tant que cité, ne date pas de 
longtemps. Il la trouva horrible, as- 
phyxiante, non seulement laide mais peu 
fonctionnelle par rapport aux besoins 
authentiques de l'homme: jungle d’asphalte 
et de ciment où les enfants sont mal- 
heureux, illustration désolante de l’alié- 
nation de l'homme dans un capitalisme 
frénétique, névrotique, obsédant etc. Ce ne 
sont pas ses propres paroles, mais certes 
le sens y est. Le jugement en lui-méme 
ne m'’intéresse pas, mais je cherche à 
trouver une explication qui ne soit pas 
celle que l’on trouve dans les catéchismes 
de parti. Il ne manque pas d’occidentaux et 
méme d’Américains qui ont émis le méme 
jugement, mais personne n’a nié le charme 
de New-York, personne ne l’a bannie bru- 
talement des frontières du beau sans 
appel. On ne peut la gòuter avant de l’avoir 
subie et méme on la goùte parce qu'on 
l’a subie et qu'une part de soi-méme s'y 
trouve engagée. L’ensemble de New-York 
est la plus grande invention poétique que 
l’humanité moderne ait su se donner sous 
la forme de métropole; celui qui ne la 
connait pas manque d’un élément essen- 
tiel à la compréhension du monde où nous 
devons agir. Je ne peux comprendre qu’un 
homme reste fermé au lucide délire que 
j'ai éprouvé en y vivant. Par contre je 
reconnais qu'on peut ne pas l’accepter, 
mais seulement comme conclusion ultime 
d'une critique de la civilisation moderne, 
de ses drogues et de ses terreurs. Je lui 
oppose Moscou, d’une haute qualité poéti- 
que elle-aussi, mais pour d’autres raisons, 
auxquelles l’architecture est presque entiè- 
rement étrangère; elle n’a pas de réalisa- 
tions architectoniques originales, si l'on 
excepte quelques monuments anciens. Et 
si le monde moderne est celui de New- 
York, Moscou appartient encore au rvth- 
me du passé. Si je fais la part dans le 
jugement de Kroutchev (qui fut pronon- 


cé dans un moment de polémique aigiie) 
à des motivations occasionnelles, idéolo- 
giques, personnelles, je constate qu'il con- 
tient tout de méme quelque chose de plus. 
D’autres personnes venant de l’Union So- 
viétique ont exprimé devant moi une opi- 
nion semblable. Leur critique s’adresse à 
New-York, à l’Amérique entière et se ré- 
sume dans les mots « contre nature dy 
« artificielle ». New-York les a tout sim- 
plement choqués; ils trouvent Moscou 
beaucoup plus belle, à tous les points de 
vue et s'ils la trouvaient belle seulement 
en raison du caractère sacré de sa nature 
et de son peuple et en raison de son passé, 
je leur donnerais raison. 


Je suis en train d’écrire un livre sur 
l’Union Soviétique et de chercher à m’ex- 
pliquer précisément ces réactions et ces 
gOuts. Dire qu’ils proviennent d’un parti 
pris me parait paresseux; ce genre d’é- 
chappatoire ne me satisfait jamais, dans 
aucun cas et dans celui-là non plus. Je 
sais que la conclusion à laquelle j’arrive, 
est en contradiction avec les faits qui, 
vus le loin, définissent la culture sovié- 
tique pour des Occidentaux. La plupart, 
quand ils pensent è celle-ci, voient im- 
médiatement les « réflexes conditionnés », 
la théorie selon laquelle l'homme est un 
produit des conditions matérielles de 
l’existence et donc susceptible d’amélio- 
rations mèéme héréditaires, si l’on modifie 
le milieu. Cela supposerait que la nature 
humaine est malléable; beaucoup de vi- 
sionnaires ont exploité ce thème en ima- 
ginant une horrible civilisation future. 
Mais mon expérience est différente. Nulle 
part (sauf peut-étre dans les milieux ca- 
tholiques) je n'ai recontré aussi ferme- 
ment établie qu'en Union Soviétique, 
l’idée de la nature comme donnée, dans 
un sens quasiment thomistique. 


Il est impossible de concilier, sur un plan 
strictement logique, ces deux positions; 
elles paraissent antagonistes. Non seule- 
ment je m'’écarterais, ce faisant, de mon 
sujet, mais je tomberais dans le sophisme 
— le sophisme étant en effet le résultat 
d'une exigence logique si impérieuse qu’ 
elle ne peut se plier à reconnaître deux faits 
antagonistes et qu'elle veut à tout prix 
les lier de quelque manière l'un à l’autre. 
En outre on ne voit pas beaucoup de ten- 
tatives de modification de l'homme dans 
la vie soviétique et c'est le domaine, di- 
rais-je, où le système a eu le moins de 
succès, mis à part peut-étre le domaine 
strictement politico-économique. En pra- 
tique l’on a une société fortement ancrée 
à l'idée de nature, aussi bien au niveau de 
l'homme qu’au niveau du milieu dans le- 
quel il vit. Pour s'en rendre mieux compte 
on peut penser à la facon dont nos pères 
pronongaient les mots nature, humain, 
naturel, artificiel, inhumain. L’aliénation 


produite par le capitalisme est interprétée 
aussi comme une aliénation douleureuse 
de la nature, terme de référence fixe. L'at- 
tachement au naturel, qui devrait coinci- 
der avec les goîits sains du peuple par 
opposition au modernisme de la civili- 
sation bourgeoise qui est perversion et 
non progrès, se reflètent dans l’aspect no- 
ble et calme que l’on veut donner aux vil- 
les, dans une architecture apaisée, dans l’a- 
bondance des arbres. De méme pour les 
ouvrages littéraires, il se reflète dans le 
gòut de la mesure classique, dans le sen- 
timent et dans l'importante donnée au 
paysage. La métropole américaine, con- 
sidérée sous cet angle, prend un air équi- 
voque de névrose, d’etoiffement, que n'ont 
pas par exemple les villes de la vieille 
Europe: Il y a un autre point à noter qui 
concerne l’architecture: l’Union Soviéti- 
que aspire à devenir la plus grande puis- 
sance industrielle du monde, mais l’on 
n’a pas du tout l’impression de vivre au 
milieu d’une civilisation industrielle. L’in- 
dustrie ne produit pas de style et a peu 
de reflets esthétiques. Elle accomplit sa 
propre fonction dans un compartiment 
étanche, un peu comme la cuisine dans 
une maison importante mais le reste de 
la vie et les goùts lui restent assez étran- 
gers. Cela s’explique par la disproportion 
entre les moyens importants employés 
pour rénover certains secteurs de l’indus- 
trie et la pauvreté des moyens mis à la 
disposition d’autre secteurs dans lesquels 
la vie est restée assez retardataire. Mais 
moi je pense que désormais la tendance 
à maintenir distincts l’utile et le beau, 
restera une constante de ce nouveau genre 
de civilisation moderne. En Occident la 
conception est différente et de méme aux 
Etats-Unis; on pense en effet que l’archi- 
tecture doit annexer l’industrialisation, 
faire entrer dans l’art toutes les construc- 
tions utiles qui jusqu’ici lui restaient 
étrangères. En Union Soviétique j'ai vu 
des établissements et des digues, mais je 
n'y ai découverte aucune intention de 
beauté; personne ne songerait à les trou- 
ver beaux comme un arbre ou un fleuve. 


Dans l'ensemble l’architecture reflète l’a- 
version pour la morale du risque consi- 
dérée comme bourgeoise. Je dirais volon- 
tiers qu'il s'agit pour l’Union Soviétique 
d’aller le plus loin possible dans la nou- 
veauté et la découverte (des recherches 
spatiales à la chirurgie) en se servant de 
l'homme ancien, de l'homme qui mange 
du pain et du miel, qui vit, sent, imagine 
comme ses pères. S'il existe un pays où 
l'on craint de toucher aux racines de 
l'homme, c'est bien le pays des « réfle- 
xes conditionnés ». 


On peut me répondre que ce sont là des 


traits propres à une vie restée rétrograde 
dans beaucoup de secteurs et doric pro- 
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visolires. On ne pourra en Cler VErllici iu 
bien-fondé de ce que j’avance que dans 
l’avenir, quand le niveau de vie aura mon- 
té. Alors seulement on pourra dire si cette 
tendance que j'ai appelée un peu vite, tho- 
mistique, est fondamentale, réelle, ou pu- 
rement occasionnelle; si la vie soviétique 
prendra la voie américaine ou une autre 
voie - ce que je pense. J'en viens mainte- 
nant à mon sujet: l’architecture améri- 
caine. Naturellement on ne peut parler 
de l’architecture aux Etats-Unis comme 
d'un phénomène uniforme. 


Il y a de nombreuses architectures et 
deux des « grands » qui ont été détermi- 
nants aux Etats-Unis viennent d'Europe; 
ce sont Gropius et Mies van der Rohe. 
Mais on peut avoir une vision d’ensem- 
ble de l’architecture américaine et New- 
York est une métropole sans égale dans 
le monde. Une caractéristique de cette ar- 
chitecture est d’étre née d’un haut niveau 
de vie et de l’avoir à son tour suscité 
et fixé. Une autre caractéristique est 
qu'elle est concue comme une aventure to- 
tale où les raisons et les nécessités de la 
vie moderne convergent toutes sans ex- 
clusion. « L'architecte d’aujourd’hui s’in- 
téresse à l'homme tout entier il s’'intéresse 
à l’appartement privé comme à l'ensemble 
de la région; à la psychologie comme à 
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la physiologie à la sociologie et à l’écono- 


mie ». 


L’architecture apparait donc comme l’ex- 
pression totale d’une civilisation cohéren- 
te, dans laquelle par exemple le progrès 
industriel et scientifique, le goùt esthéti- 
que, la vie personnelle de chacun, la fa- 
con de sentir et d'imaginer, vont de pair. 
Si nous revenons en arrière et rappelons 
les années héroîques de l’architecture mo- 
derne, spécialement américaine, nous dé- 
couvrons en elle un signe distinctif, une 
idéologie diffuse que j'appellerai fétichis- 
me de la fonction. Je ne dis pas qu'il y a 
seulement un lien plus étroit entre l’oeuvre 
architectonique et la fonction qu'elle est 
destinée à remplir, si bien que l’oeuvre 
est forcément laide si elle est antifonc- 
tionnelle dans son ensemble ou si certai- 
nes de ses parties sont surajoutées ou 
incongrues (quand la structure est enjo- 
livée par exemple de formes architecto- 
niques empruntées aux styles passés). Je 
ne dis non plus qu'il y a fétichisme quand 
on exige que le style s’adapte au style 
moral de la civilisation. Ce sont là-désor- 
mais principes bien établis et aujourd’hui 
comme hier il n’y a rien de plus insup- 
portable qu’une architecture insincère, Il 


y a fétichisme quand on se donne obliga- . 


toirement comme principe que bonne ar- 
chitecture et calcul exact coîncident sans 
aucune marge (il s’agit d’un calcul absolu 
et total de sa fonction). C'est une concep- 
tion en vertu de laquelle, à supposer 
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qu’'une prodigieuse machine à calculer 
puisse rassembler toutes les données du 
problème (non seulement structurales mais 
aussi psychologiques, sociales etc.) on 
pourrait avoir une architecture parfaite. 
Je me réfère à la période pendant laquelle 
l'attention se fixa presque exclusivement 
sur les nouvelles conditions dans lesquel- 
les se développait l’architecture moderne 
et pendant laquelle on attribua à ces con- 
ditions une valeur déterminante absolue. 
A toutes les conditions: la nécessité d’en- 
glober l’industrialisation, de concevoir des 
gares, des digues, des maisons de com- 
merce, des immeubles administratifs; les 
progrès techniques, les nouveaux maté- 
riaux, la machine à calculer électronique 
qui permettait d’extraordinaires calculs de 
structure, l’automation, les études sur le 
comportement des masses etc. (Les nou- 
veaux matériaux suscitaient, dit un cri- 
tique, une sorte de respect pour eux-mé- 
mes); le principe, juste et moderne, de 
ne pas tricher avec la structure, devenait 
hyperbolique dans l'exhibition de la struc- 
ture. L'ingénieur prenait le pas sur l’ar- 
chitecte au sens traditionnel du mot, il 
tendait à devenir le pilier de l’oeuvre à 
réaliser, au point de faire penser qu'il 
pouvait s’y substituer et l’éliminer comme 
un superflu esthétique. Le principe selon 
lequel le développement de l’architecture 
était déjà en germe dans les conditions 
données, c’est à dire selon lequel les con- 
ditions correctement interprétées consti- 
tuaient en elles-mémes une force créatrice, 
fut adopté plus ou moins complètement 
et au moins à des fins polémiques par des 
architectes géniaux qui confondaient dé- 
termination et occasion. 


On en tirait deux conséquences: d’abord 
on pensait que les techniques de construc- 
tion changeraient avec les fonctions, ra- 
dicalement; et que méme l’architecture 
changerait radicalement et innoverait 
complètement par rapport à toute tradi- 
tion. La nouvelle conception architectoni. 
que comme les autres triomphes techni- 
ques, était destiné à agir sur l'homme en 
le modifiant en profondeur et ce fait était 
envisagé avec optimisme. L’autre consé- 
quence était qu'on voyait l’architecture 
avancer sur une voie unique vers un ave- 
nir unique. D’où l’on congut le style inter- 
national. 

Ces théories que j'ai exposées sous la for- 
me la plus grossière pour ètre plus bref, 
me paraissent toutes viciées par une er- 
reur d’optique. On pensait remonter de 
la fonction à l’oeuvre réalisée, tandis 
qu'on parcourait, du moins en partie, le 
chemin inverse. Le développement des 
arts a quelque chose d’analogue è l’évo- 
lution biologique: si nous-observons un 
tigre ou un cheval nous constatons qu’ils 


| sont parfaitement fonctionnels par rap- 


port à leurs nécessités vitales; le tigre est 
tout entier dans ses griffes et sa gueule 
et le cheval dans ses jambes. Mais ce sont 
des observations faites à retardement par 
rapport à un fait accompli. Imaginons 
que nous nous trouvions à un moment 
précédant leur apparition; nous décou- 
vrons alors que la nature, parmi une in- 
finité d’hypotheses et de choix pouvait 
faire deux animaux différents ou ne pas 
les faire du tout. Il advient de méme en 
architecture dans des proportions plus 
modestes. Une étude, fùt-elle aussi vaste et 
complète que possible, sur la fonction, les 
structures, les conditions etc., contribues 
certes à la valeur de l’oeuvre, mais l’oeu- 
vre, ne saurait étre le résultat de cette & 
tude, qu'elle soit collective ou non. De 
l'une à l’autre il y a une énorme marge, 
la marge d’un nombre infini de choix et 
nous ne pourrons jamais la combler avec 
ces critères. 

En réduisant de fagon rigoureuse l’oeuvre 
architectonique à sa fonction, on a en four- 
ni un argument aux ennemis de l’archi- 
tecture moderne justement sur ce terrain. 
Il est impossible de tenir compte de toutes 
les conditions possibles, justement parce 
qu’elles sont innombrables. Distinguer le 
fonctionnel du non-fonctionnel est plus 
difficile que de distinguer le beau du laid. 
Nombreux sont les fonctionnaires de 
l'Unesco qui se plaignent de mal tra- 
vailler dans leurs bureaux rationnels. 


Beaucoup se trouvent mal à l’aise dans les 
pièces de certains immeubles modernes 
extrèmement beaux, mais avec des murs 
de verre sur la rue, pour la bonne raison 
qu'il n’est pas vrai que la goùt de l’inti- 
mité soit une chose périmée ou en voie de 
disparaître. Dans ces cas-là l’architecture 
est fonctionnelle, mais à l’égard de tou- 
tes les fonctions auxquelles l’on a accordé 
la priorité en vertu d’un certain choix. Non 
pas à l’égard de tous les hommes tels 
qu’ils sont; mais de quelques hommes con- 
siderés comme représentatifs de la ci- 
vilisation d’aujourd’hui ou à l'homme tel 
qu'il devrait étre selon une idée morale 
de la civilisation moderne. L’'architecture 
stalinienne, par example certaines gares 
du métropolitain de Moscou qui ressem- 
blent è des cathédrales, ou des salles de 
bal etc., est certainement laide et elle n'a 
qu’une justification, c'est d'étre fonction- 
nelle. 

Le peuple qui a accompli une révolution 
éprouve quelque temps une sorte d'orgueil 
à utiliser des édifices qui ressemblent aux 
palais de l’aristocratie abattue; une cadre 
différent de celui contre lequel ils se sont 
battus et qu’ils ont envié, ne lui ferait pas 
le méme effet. Les rues larges sont fonc- 
tionellee, ainsi que les allées plantées des 
arbres; mais à Venise qui est une sorte 
d'édifice unique, traversé non des rues 
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mais de corridors, est elle aussi fonction- 
nelle au sens moderne du mot; et de mé- 
me, bien que pour d’autres raison, les vieux 
quartiers de Tarante et les raidillons de 
Matera s’il y avait l’hygiène. Je veux 
dire que cette idée de fonction est extre- 
mement équivoque; elle ne résoud pas 
tous les problèmes et par contre elle en 
pose beaucoup; elle est le fruit d'un choix 
et ce choix dépend d'une certaine idée, trop 
large pour un concept si étroit, de la civi- 
lisation moderne. 


L’architecture américane (pour autant que 
on puisse la distinguer de l’architecture 
moderne en général et spécialment de 
l’architecture européenne, étant donné ce 
qu'elle est devenue) nous enseigne ce dont 
nous ne pourrons plus nous passer quel 
que soit l’avenir: l’honnéteté structurale, 
le primat de l’utilité, le calcul des condi- 
tions imposées par la civilisation moderne 
qui n’est plus du tout l’ancienne (indus- 
trialisation, hygiène, matériaux, vie des 
masses, circulation, nouvelles nécessités 
matérielles et culturelles, en un mot tout 
ce que nous avons déjà dit). Tout cela 
toutefois ne souffit pas à la déterminer; 
c'est plutòt un tremplin d’ou jaillit l’in- 
vention d’un seul et de la collectivité, une 
préfiguration créatrice. A la fin du compte 
New-York fait plutòt penser è une Baby- 
lone qu’à une cité utopique où tout aurait 
été prévu pour la plus parfaite commo- 
dité. 

Je me contenterai maintenant de re- 
copier en les résumant des passages de 
mon livre «De America». (Certes on peut 


‘ parler mieux de l’Amérique que je ne le 


fais mais moi je ne peux en parler mieux 
que au moment où mes impressions étaient 
encore fraîches). «La beauté de New-York 
est une beauté de nature; maisons, briques, 
ciment faits nature. Quand on contemple 
New-York d’un des plus hauts gratte-ciel, 
parmi la couronne de ces gigantesques 
fantòmes sortant du brouillard, on voit 
qu’une grande partie d’entre eux ne sont 
pas des édifices isolés mais des chapignon- 
nières, des polypiers et ils portent sur 
leurs toits non seulement des jardins, 
mais aussi des maisons plus petites, hau- 
tes de deux ou trois étages, qui ressem- 
blent à des maisons de poupée; à la fa- 
gon des divinités orientales chargées des 
animaux et de symboles. Tout cela dans 
un ton marron, vert, olivàtre, une couleur 
d'algue océanique propre à la ville... On 
erre dans les rues de Manhattan en le- 
vant la tète à chaque pas comme si l’on 
marchait dans le fond d'un vallon entre 
des cimes. Les cimes illuminées de mille 
fenétres resplendissent dans la nuit». «Les 
métropoles américaines sont des toiles de 
fond de théatre pour les jeux de lumière; 
la nuit, les lumières resplendissent et les 
fonds sont engloutis dans le noir; cette 
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géométrie tumultueuse, géométrie et mou- 
vement, forme et force, est le sommet de 
l'abstraction. En regardant Chicago du lar- 
ge du lac gris, bouillonnant, on contemple 
une fantasmagorie, non pas céleste, mais 
astronomique; avec de grandes étoiles 
rouges diaboliques qui plus hautes que 
tout, s'allument et s'éteignent au sommet 
d’invisibles antennes». «Cet hòtel pathé- 
tique, énorme, silencieux, brillant, impres- 
sionne et enflamme l’imagination et mème 
une imagination un peu neurasténique; on 
a l’impression de courses en cycle fermé, 
dans un monde dépeurvu de centre et de 
sens» (Je tiens à préciser que l’hòtel ne 
est pas l’oeuvre d'un architecte mais d’un 
groupe d’ingénieurs). La présence de la na- 
ture, l’éclat sauvage et parfois magnétique 
de la nature dans tous les intervalles lais- 
sés par la civilization, est enregistrée dans 
mon livre avec une sorte d’inquiétude ner- 
veuse. Mais quelle nature? «D’autres na- 
tures sont belles pour les affinités qu'’elles 
ont avec nous; celle-là l’est par l’éloigne- 
ment... elle est dominée par une mytholo- 
gie privée de personnages et de figures 
humaines ou divines; elle est fait de Puis- 
sances et de Forces... La joie la plus pro- 
fane que la nature américaine puisse don- 
ner est le sentiment de la grandeur; non 
que l'on se sente absorbé par l’éternité; 
mais au contraire arraché à soi-méme, 
toujours endehors de soi, toujours ailleurs, 
projeté vers un point quelconque de l'es- 
pace... Rien n’aurait pu rendre ce ciel 
humain (le ciel du Grand Canyon); impos- 
sible d’y distinguer des constellations, d'y 
retrouver une mythologie sinon celle, de- 
mesurée, des forces éternelles. Lui aussi 
était sublime parce qu’en dehors de le 
homme; absolu et imprevu». C'est dans ce 
cadre que je vois les ceuvres de Wright qui 
est non seulement le plus grand des archi- 
tectes américains récents (ce que tout le 
monde admet), mais en outre peu compro- 
mis par les polémiques qu'il a suscitées, 
pour qui comme moi reste fidèle à l’art 
congu essentiellement comme expression. 


L'art de Wright ou du moins une part de 
cet art, reste à la limite du mobile et du 
stable; du l’illimité et du mesuré; et ses 
constructions sont le point de rencontre 
entre ces forces et ces tendances con- 
traires. Son présupposé est la nature amé- 
ricaine «plus vaste, plus ouverte, plus 
hostile» que la nature européenne et sour- 
tout, privée de centre. Son projet est de 
créer avec l’architecture, un espace qui 
s'insère dans cette nature, apparemment 
élastique donc, sans limite, mais en méme 
temps offrant sécurité et urbanité. La na- 
ture capturée et éludée; deux évasions 
concomitantes vers le sauvage inorgani- 
que où «l'homme se sépare de lui-méme, 
ou il n'est jamais où il est, mais toujours 
ailleurs» et un espace mental où il trouve 
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refuge. La mythologie américaine domine 
l’euvre de Wright, curieuse des héritages 
éloignés comme de la continuité de l’his- 
toire, de l’archaique non de l’antique, et 
en conséquence peu européenne. Que 
l’on lise les belles pages de Vincent Scully 
sur ce maître. Il est certain que dans nos 
pays étroits, serrés, dans notre nature hu- 
manisée, historique, proche de l'homme, 
on ne peut donner de Wright que quelques 
formules; le plus important est ailleurs. 

«Une civilisation qui rassemble des races 
si différentes, où le sang divise et l’intel- 
ligence unit» hétérogène, mais soucieuse 
d’homogénéité, a tendance, disais-je dans 
mon livre, à mettre l’accent «sur une qua- 
lité impersonelle de l’intelligence et de 
recherche, sur une sorte de pool universel 
des théories et de la raison». Aussi les 
Etats-Unis crurent-ils avec élan dans le 
«style international» qu’ils pensèrent réa- 
liser dans leur architecture et qui demeura 
leur songe, leur credo». L'architecture a- 
méricaine, qui vue par fragments et mé- 
me dans des édifices entiers, est à ce point 
liée aux conditions techniques et au mi- 
lieu, quand on la considère dans son en- 
semble, dans les métropoles qu'elle dessine, 
New-York, Chicago ou Detroit, est aussi 
visionaire par rapport à la civilisation 
moderne; l’un et l’autre éléments sont 
égalment nécessaires. Il m’est tombé entre 
les mains un petit livre du photographe 
Keld Helmer-Petersen, qui pratique la pho- 
tographie comme un «exercice rituel». Ce 
sont des images de Chicago qui entendent 
choisir parmi les visages habituels de la 
vie moderne «les symboles qui sont de- 
venus nétres», «les formes significatives 
qui obsèdent le monde»: fils à haute ten- 
sion, cheminées, cabines, structures d’é 
difices nues etc. 


Dans la photographie les formes devien- 
nent étranges et l’on vient è penser aux 
mots de Baudelaire pour qui «la beauté 
est toujours bizarre». 


Pourtant cette facon de concevoir la pho- 
tographie s’adapte è la ville; et peut-étre 
pour bien la comprendre, est-il nécessaire 
d’étre bien impregné de poesie décadente 
ce qui ne signifie pas poésie de mauvaise 
qualité. 


«La présence de la nature, l’éclat parfois 
magnétique de la nature dans les inter- 
valles laissés par la civilisation...» aije 
écrit un peu plus haut et j'ai demandé: 
«Quelle nature?». Non la nature huma- 
nisée, historique, mélée à la culture au 
point qu'il est difficile désormais de dis- 
tinguer les deux termes dans nos pays 
d'Europe. Ni la nature amicale, mater- 
nelle, mesure interne des sentiments et 
des pensées que j'ai trouvée en Russie où 
les chromos élaborés ei fixés par des gé 
nérations prennent la place entre le pré- 


sent et l’archaîque, entre le technique et 
le cosmique, et où, du moins jusqu'à hier, 
le sentiment cosmique prévalait sur le 
sentiment historique. Une nature, comme 
je l’ai dit, séparé et dépourvue de centre; 
aux Etats-Unis j'ai éprouvé l’ivresse de la 
séparation et comme d’une distance in- 
calculable de moi à moi-méme. En face de 
cette nature détachée l’architecte pouvait 
construire un espace idéal de commodité 
psychique en captant un simulacre pour 
plus de tranquillité (Wright) ou lui opposer 
des machines et des instruments d’action 
avec lesquels la technique crée une nou- 
velle nature. (L’air conditionné conditionne 
à son tour l’édifice dont les fenétres sou- 
vent ne sont pas faites pour s’ouvrir; ou 
méme il suscite des édifices sans fenétres). 


Le point de départ consiste à déclarer que, 
les conditions techniques étant entière- 
ment nouvelles, l’architecture est totale, 
cette conceptioni de base en amène une 
autre: à savoir que l'homme aussi sera 
nouveau. Les concepts de société et de 
action ont le pas sur ceux de nature car 
la nature devient irréelie. Non pas dans 
la technique américaine, mais dans ses 
presupposées, on trouve une tendance à 
croire au superhomme au titanisme, en un 
angélisme un peu diabolique qui se reflète 
dans le profil des cités, qui leur donne 
charme aigu mélé à un sentiment de re- 


mord et de risque. 


Mais cela c’est l’histoire d’hier. Si l’on 
considère les témoignages qui nous arri- 
vent des Etats-Unis, on a sourtout l'im- 
pression que tout est remis en question. 
Les plus conscients parlent ouvertement 
d’une crise. Si je dois en croire les ro- 
manciers et les philosophes, la transfor- 
mation de l'homme, l’accès è une nouvelle 
nature par l’intermédiaire de milieux 
nouveaux, dont on parlait il y a quelques 
années avec un optimisme souvent forcé, 
deviennent aujourd’hui des cauchemars 
qu'on ne cherche méme plus à se cacher. 


L'angoisse scientifique s’introduit dans 
tout le pays. Je ne peux dire quel effet 
a produit le fait que d'autres pays du 
monde ont des succès techniques de la 
méme importance è partir de bases dif- 
férentes, quand les Américans l’ont dé- 
couvert. La tendance est de revoir, rée- 
tudier ces points de depart. On remet 
tout en question. On ressort les opinions 
anciennes. D'où une multiplicité de ten- 
dances et méme un arrét dans la poussée 
créatrice. 

Le premier résultat est une conscience 
plus précise des limites de la technique 
et en général du pouvoir des conditions. 
Fvidemment personne n'en sous esti- 
me l’importance ni désire revenir en ar- 
rière. La plupart en parlent avec le méme 
respect qu'’autrefois, mais avec une Cer- 
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taine réserve, qui toutefois, est primor- 
diale. Le critère de choix prévaut de nou- 
veau sur le concept de détermination. La 
bonne architecture n’est pas le produit 
naturel d'une bonne technique; la bonne 
technique est l’acte décisif. La technique 
peut méme constituer une menace dans 
la mesure où l’architecte est trop libre 
et partagé entre trop de possibilités; la 
technique lui permet de tout faire. En 
effet la bonne architecture se sert de ses 
limitations comme d’un levier. (Salvado- 
ri). Ce sont précisément ces limites com- 
me on le voit dans l’architecture anté- 
rieure à l’ère technique, que empéchent 
l'architecte d’étre assujetti à la tyrannie 
indifférente d’une infinité de solutions 
possibles et sauvegardent sa liberté inven- 
tive. Pour créer une grande ceuvre d'art 
il est nécessaire d’ignorer certains pro- 
blèmes et de donner è d’autres une pré- 
minence absolue (Rudolph). La création 
consiste justement dans un choix et un 
tri. Un certain accent mystique me trou- 
ble quelque peu dans l’enseignement théo- 
rique de Louis I. Kahn; mais je suis heu- 
reux de l’influence considérable qu'il a 
prise sur la jeunesse américaine. L’idée 
d’une construction est pour lui sans com- 
mune mesure avec toute construction et 
la précède; la réaliser cela signifie pour 
lui tenter de la transporter dans le do- 
maine du mesurable. Avec de pareils cri- 
tères, tout est remis en jeu. 


Les tendances morales qui président à l’ar- 
chitecture, sont discordantes. Scully veut 
un retour à l’architecture spatiale de 
Wright mais dans une direction morale 
opposée. Il oppose une architecture rigo- 
riste et tragique à celle de Wright qui 
fournissait des espaces illusoires pour le 
plaisir, la relaxation, la sérénité forcée; 
car cela n’est plus à l'image de notre 
monde. Par ailleurs l’architecture de Mies 
van der Rohe qu'il estime certes, lui pa- 
rait de tendance classique, plate, sem- 
blable à un écran, trop dépourvue de dy- 
namisme pour que nous l’adoptions, à 
l’exception de certaines valeurs transmis- 
sibles et permanentes que j'appelerais des 
valeurs d’'école. En opposition è Wright, 
Scully veut une architecture qui reflète 
non le besoin de repos de l’ame mais la 
volonté d’action et par conséquent le pré- 
conise des édifices séparés de nous avec 
leur vérité objective et non soumis à un 
besoin d’évasion euphorique. Cette démo- 
cratie anti-intimiste et tragique ne res- 
semble pas à la démocratie presque idyl. 
lique à laquelle l’architecture devrait se 
conformer selon Yamasaki. Les exhibi- 
tions de puissance dont est faite encore 
en grande partie l’architecture en Amé- 
rique, les monuments élevés au moi et 
les monuments destinés è impressioner 
les masses, hérités du temps où l'Etat, 


l’Eglise, les familles illustres, imposaient 
leur domination, ne sont plus compati- 
bles pour lui avec la démocratie, qui si- 


gnifie dignité, liberté, égalité pour tous. 


Celle-ci exige une architecture déconges- 
tionnée, sans violence, dépourvue d’élé- 
ments mystiques, sensible, intime; une 
architecture qui nous parle d'amour, de 
gentilesse, de sérénité, d’espérance, de 
paix, de plaisir etc. On offre comme exem- 
ple un restaurant japonais où tout est «ex- 
quis »: une composition de portes de ver- 
re, de bois précieux, de panneaux qui ca- 
chent des jardin fleuris. 

Un certain modernisme et fonctionnalisme 
mornes subsistent avec moins de force, 
plutòt pour exprimer un renoncement que 
pour se vanter de conquétes. Il en est 
qui écrivent que l’architecture, devant se 
renouveler constamment à la suite du re- 
nouvellement des techniques de construc- 
tion, aura comme objectif unique des 
constructions de courte durée. Mais la va- 
leur du moment en tant que symbole des- 
tiné è rappeler le siècle, tel que le musée 
(et non l’église ou le palais) est réaffir- 
mée (Johnson). 

On affirme aussi le souci de libérer l’hom- 
me de l’esclavage des techniques telles 
que l’automobilisme qui met l'homme 
dans la nécessité de fuir la cité ou de la 
détruire; pour cela on lui offre de grands 
espaces libres pour le commerce et la cul- 
ture (Gruen). On commence à découvrir 
que la ville doit s'adapter à l'homme et 
non l'homme è la ville, avec une passion 
qui cache mal l’appréhension de le voir 
se dénaturer. 

Dans l'ensemble la crise de l’architecture 
en Amérique semble coincider avec la récu- 
pération critique de ses valeurs artisti 
ques et créatrices. Aussi le terrain reste-t-il 
libre pour de nombreuses aventures di- 
verses entre lesquelles l’esprit demeure in- 
certain. Mais ceci produit partout et de 
méme qu'on a eu il y a quelques années 
le style international unitaire, nous som- 
mes entrés dorénavant dans une phase où 
le monde est parcouru par les mouvements 
discordants de l’incertitude critique. Cer- 
tains de ces courants - et ils prévalent 
en Amérique - trahissent un certain lien 
avec le mysticisme abstrait; d'autres, qui 
prévalent ailleurs, tendent à rénouer avec 
les traditions. L'unité du style internatio- 
nal est rompue et il y plusieurs sortes 
d’avenirs pour l’architecture. Ceci est ca- 
ractéristique d’une civilisation qui a re- 
mis tout en doute et se remet en question 
elle mèéme. Pour l’intellectuel d’aujord’hui 
un certain syncrétisme est devenu obli- 
gatoire; il est commandé par les faits. Son 
ròle est de fair tout ce qu'il est possible 
de faire pour que des éléments discor- 
dants deviennent complémentaires. 


Guido Piovene 
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The Multiple Future of American Architecture 


Making comparisons is the only good 
method in a world in which things take 
on consistency only in relation to- others. 
A comparison may be implicit or explicit, 
but without it the mind could not func- 
tion; a man who knows one thing only 
doesn't even know that thing. 

About ten years ago I travelled all over 
the United States, and more recently I 
visited the Soviet Union, although not so 
completely as the States. At first sight a 
comparison seems impossible. To this day, 
as far as I know, the Soviet Union has 
not realized any original and interesting 
modern architecture. In the first phase, 
some thought that the social and political 
revolution there would have espoused the 
revolution in architecture desired in the 
West by avant-garde architects and still 
blocked in middle-class societies. The best 
works are still ihose of that period, but 
they are not much different from the 
«international style » then current with 
us. Then came the reaction of the eclec- 
ticism of Stalin’s reign, about which most 
people agree, then the new reaction of a 
poorly inventive functionalism closely 
bound to the need and to the haste of an 
architecture swallowed up by town-plann- 
ing. Even leaving aside the absurd Go- 
thic-Classical-Baroque, etc., in the same 
building monuments of Stalin’s time, So- 
viet architecture is paralysed by poverty 
of means and by lack of technical exper- 
tise. The dispute (which has still not been 
resolved) between the « academic » and the 
« functional » has settled into stagnation; 
while the former give way before the 
urging of practical necessity, the latter are 
compelled to adopt a kind of neutral style 
in which nothing is beautiful but at the 
same time cannot be attacked. If I think 
of the violence of the architectonic 
emotions I experienced in the United 
States, the comparison might seem absurd, 
because one of the terms is missing. But 
there is still the polemical position, and 
as a positive fact a certain moral aim 
which it is very difficult to evaluate. 

Not so long ago we heard Khruschev's 
invective against New York as a city 
(Khruschev, who is considered to be the 
promotor of Soviet « functionalism »). He 
found it repellent, asphyxiating, not only 
ugly but not very functional with respect 
to the real needs of man; a jungle of 
asphalt and cement in which children are 
unhappy, a squalid illustration of the alie- 
nation of man in a frenetic, neurotic, and 
‘obsessive capitalism. These are not exactly 
Khruschev's words, but this is undoubt- 


edly the sense. I am not interested in the 
judgement as such, but I am trying to 
find an explanation which is not one 
drawn from the usual catechismal for- 
mularies. Many people in the west, Ame- 
ricans included, have expressed the same 
opinion, but no one has denied the charm 
of New York; they-havè simply removed 
it from the geography of the beautiful 
without even allowing it a word. Then 
opposite opinion is formed only after one 
has undergone it, and it is arrived at 
against a part of oneself. New York as a 
whole is the greatest poetic invention 
that modern humanity has been able to 
offer itself in the form of metropolis, and 
those who do not know it lack an ingre- 
dient indispensable for understanding the 
world in which we have to act. I cannot 
understand how a man can resist the lucid 
delirium that I experienced living there. 
I realize that that one can reject it, but 
this can only be the extreme result of 
a criticism of modern civilization, its 
drugs, and its terrors. In contrast to this 
there is Moscow, which is also highly 
poetic, but for other reasons which have 
nothing to do with architecture; for with 
exception of a few old monuments there 
is no architectonic invention. And if the 
modern world is that of New York, 
Moscow still belongs to a quiet order of 
the past. Allowing for the more occasional 
reasons for Khruschev's judgement (it was 
made during a highly controversial mo- 
ment) I realize there is something more 
in it than that. Other persons in the 
Soviet Union, after travelling to America 
expressed a rather similar view to me. 
Their criticism of New York and all of 
America was expressed in the words 
«unnatural », «artificial ». New York 
simply went against their grain; they 
found Moscow much more beautiful in 
all senses, and not only in the recondite 
sense of an ancient sacrament of nature 
and people, in which case I should agree 
with them. 

I am now writing a book on the Soviet 
Union, and I am trying to understand 
these reactions and these tastes. The ex- 
planation that they depend on prejudice 
seems to me too lazy, and belongs to. a 
kind of subterfuge that has never satisfied 
me, neither in this case nor in any other. 
I realize that the conclusion I am reaching 
is in contradiction with facts which, seen 
from afar, define Soviet culture for 
westerners. Most people, when they think 
of it, dwell particularly on « conditioned 
reflexes», on the theory according to which 
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the mind of man is the product of the 
material conditioning of his existence, and 
that even hereditary changes can be effec- 
ted by modifying the environment. It 
assumes that human nature can be mani- 
pulated and is being manipulated, a theme 
which has been utilized by the visionaries 
of a horrendous future civilization. 


But that has not been my experience. 
Nowhere (except perhaps in Catholic 
circles) outside the Soviet Union have I 
found so firmly rooted the idea of nature 
as a given thing, in a form that we should 
call Thomist. It is not impossible to re- 
concile in a strictly logical sense these 
two apparently antagonistic positions. But 
besides wandering from the subject I am 
afraid that I should fall into sophistry. 


And, ideed, sophistry is the result of such 
an imperative need for logic that it refu- 
ses to accept two conflicting facts and 
would at any cost find at least some 
relation between them. What is more, one 
does not observe any attempts to change 
man in Soviet life; and I daresay this is 
the field in which the system enjoyed the 
least success, except perhaps the limited 
politicaleconomic sphere. In practice, we 
have here a society strongly attached to 
the idea of nature, not only within man 
himself but also in his environment. To 
make it more obvious, we need only think 
of how our old folk used the words 
nature, human, natural, unnatural, and 
inhuman. The alienation caused by capi- 
talism is also seen in the form of a 
painful alienation from nature, which is 
a fixed term of reference. The attachment 
to the natural, which is supposed to 
coincide with the healty tastes of- the 
people, compared to which the modern of 
middle-class civilization is perversion and 
not progress, is reflected in the noble and 
calm appearence the Soviets would give 
their cities, in the minor tension of their 
architecture, in the abundance of trees; 
just as in their literary works we find the 
defense of the character of classical mea- 
sure, of sentiment, and the part given 
to the landscape. The American metropolis, 
seen from this point of view, takes on a 
negative aspect of neurosis and heart- 
attacks, something which the old cities 
of Europe, for example, do not have. There 
is another point to note regarding architec- 
ture. The Soviet Union aspires to becom- 
ing the greatest industrial power in the 
world, and yet one hardly gets the feeling 
of living in an industrial society there. Its 
industry does not produce style and has 
little interest in aesthetics. It fulfils its 
function in an air-tight compartment 
rather like the kitchen in a great house, 
where the rest of life and tastes remain 
somewhat extraneous. It can be seen in the 
disproportion between the great means 
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employed to renew a few sectors of 
industry, and the poverty of Îmeans inves- 
ted in other fields, as a result of which 
Soviet life as a whole has remained 
behind; but I think that this tendency 
to maintain a distinction between the 
useful and the beautiful will remain the 
basis of this new kind of modern civi- 
lization. A principle of architecture in 
the west, especially in the United States, 
is that architecture should include indus- 
trialization, to bring into the realm of art 
all those useful constructions that were 
once excluded. While in the Soviet Union 
I saw factories and dams, but I don't 
believe I ever saw anything like an inten- 
tion to create beauty; no one would 
dream of calling them beautiful as one 
might a tree or a river. As a whole this 
architecture reflects the Soviet aversion 
to what is considered the middle-class mo- 
rale of dangerous living. I should say that 
there is an attempt to drive as far as pos- 
sible innovation and discovery (from space 
research to surgery) using man as he was, 
the man who eats bread and honey, who 
lives; feels, and imagines exactly like his 
fathers. If there is such a thing as a coun- 
try afraid to touch the roots of man, it is 
just this country of «conditioned reflexes». 
To this it might be objected that these 
are the characteristics of a life which in 
many sectors has remained behind, and is 
therefore only temporary. Only in the 
future, when the standard of living has 
risen, will it be possible to verify what 
I am saying here; to know whether this 
basis that I somewhat hastily defined 
Thomist is real or purely occasional; 
whether it will follow the American way 
or, as I think, a different direction. 


And now to my subject, American architec- 
ture. Naturally, one cannot talk about 
American architecture as if it were uni- 
form. There are a great many kinds which 
run counter to one another, and two of 
the « great masters » of architecture who 
have built in the United States — Gropius 
and Mies van der Rohe — come from 
Europe. But an over-all vision of American 
architecture exists, and New York is a city 
unlike anything else in the world. One 
characteristic of this architecture is that 
it rose from a high standard of living and, 
in turn, promoted and fixes this standard. 
Another characteristic is that its architec- 
ture is conceived as a total adventure in 
which all the drives and needs of modern 
life converge, none excepted. « Today's 
architect is interested in the whole man, 
from the private flat to an entire region, 
in psychology, physiology, sociology, and 
economics ». 

Architecture thus appears to be the total 
expression of a coherent civilization, in 
which, for example, industrial and scien- 
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tific progress, aesthetic taste, everyone’s 
personal life, his way of feeling and think- 
ing, go hand in hand. 


If we turn back and recall the heroic years 
of modern architecture, especially in the 
U.S., we perceive that it was marked by 
a widespread ideology that I shall call 
the fetish of the functional. 


It is not fetishism when there is a closer 
union between an architectonic work and 
the function it is called on to fulfil; while 
if it is anti-functional as a whole or if 
any parts overlap or are incongruous (a 
structure bedizened with architectonic 
forms appropriated from past styles) it 
is inevitably ugly. Nor is it fetishism to 
require that the style of architecture 
should reflect the moral style of our pre- 
sent civilization. These concepts have 
already been assimilated, and today, just 
as yesterday, nothing is so insufferable 
as false architecture. We have fetishism 
when we take it for granted that good 
architecture and exact calculation (a kind 
of absolute and total calculation of its 
functions) must perfectly coincide. Such a 
concept presumes that if we had a won- 
derful calculating machine capable of 
gathering all the data not only on struc- 
tural problems but also on related psy- 
chological and social problems we should 
have a perfect work of architecture. 

I am referring to the period in which at- 
tention was almost exclusively fixed on 
the changed conditions on which modern 
architecture was based, attributing to 
these conditions absolute value in deter- 
mining it. This meant all conditions: the 
need to further industrialization, to apply 
it to stations, to dams, to warehouses, to 
office buildings; technological progress, 
new materials, electronic calculating ma- 
chines making possible extraordinary 
calculations of structure, automation, 
studies on the behaviour of the masses, 
etc. These new materials, writes a critic, 
aroused worship for themselves; the 
correct and modern principle of not 
concealing structure became bombast in 
the exhibitionism of structure. The engi- 
neer grew in importance at the expense 
of the architect (in the traditional sense 
of the term), and tended to become the 
pivot of a work, leading many to think that 
he could replace the architect and elimi- 
nate him as an aesthetic superstructure. 
The principle that the development of mo- 
dern architecture was already implicit in 
its conditions, that is, that if these condi- 
tions were properly interpreted they would 
in themselves constitute a creative force, 
was shared in more or less its entirety or 
at least for dialectical purposes by bril 
liant architects, who confused determina- 
tion and chance. 


| At least two consequences followed from 


this. The first was that the techniques of 
building changed radically with respect 
of function, and that in following them ar- 
chitecture also changed radically, clearly 
breaking away from all past traditions. 
The new architectonic environment, like 
other technological triumph, was to act 
on man and modify him in depth; and 
this prospect was considered with opti- 
mism. The other consequence was that 
architecture was seen to proceed along a 
single road leading to a single future. This 
gave rise to the definition of the interna- 
tional style. 


These theories, which I have set forth in 
the crudest form in order to save space, 
all seem to suffer from optical inversion: 
it was thought that one proceeded from 
function to completed work, when actually 
at least partly, the the process went the 
other way. The development of the arts 
is in some respect analogous to biological 
evolution. On seeing a tiger or a horse, 
we observe that they are perfectly func- 
tional with regard to their vital needs: 
the tiger concentrates on its jaws and 
claws, and the horse on its legs. But this 
is only hindsight, after-the-fact reasoning. 
If we imagine ourselves before their appe- 
arance, in the middle of an infinite num- 
ber of hypotheses and choices open to na- 
ture, we perceive that nature could have 
made two different animals or, for that 
matter, not made them at all. In narrower 
terms the same thing took place in archi- 
tecture. A study - even the broadest and 
most thorough - of the function, structure, 
conditions, etc. of a building certainly im- 
proves a work, but the work, whether sin- 
gle or collective, is not a consequence of 
that study. There is a vast margin in bet- 
ween, a margin of infinite choices, which 
we could never fill in with such criteria. 
This severe reduction of the work of ar- 
chitecture to function has also brought 
grist to the mill of the enemies of modern 
architecture, on this very ground. It is im- 
possible to take all possible conditions 
into account, as they are numberless. To 
distinguish the functional from the non- 
functional is more difficult than distin- 
guishing the beautiful from the ugly. Quite 
a number of Unesco employees complain 
that they work badly in their new ratio- 
nally planned offices. Many feel uneasy 
in the rooms of a few new and very beau- 
tiful buildings with glass walls giving on 
the street, for it is not true that the taste 
for privacy has been lost or is about to 
be lost. In these cases, then, the architect- 
ture is functional, but not in relationship 
with all the functions that can be given 
to the building, but only a few func- 
tions which have been given priority as 
the result of making a choice; not in re- 
lationship to all men as they are, but to a 
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few men considered representative of mo- 
dern civilisation. The architecture of the 
Stalin era - for example, a few of the sta- 
tions in the Moscow underground, which 
look like cathedrals, ball-rooms, etc. - is de- 
cidelly ugly and has only one excuse: that 
it is functional... The people, who fought 
their revolution, for a time feel a special 
pride in using buildings which reproduce 
the palaces of the discarded nobility; 
buildings of other people, whom they did 
not fight and envy, would not serve the 
same purpose. Their wide streets and tree- 
lined avenues are functional; but Venice, 
which is a kind of unique building crossed 
not by streets but by corridors, is also 
functional in the modern sense. So is the 
old quarter of Taranto, for other reasons; 
and the very cliffs of Matera, if there were 
a little hygiene. I only mean that the idea 
of function is at best very doubtful indeed; 
that far from solving all problems, it crea- 
tes a great deal more; that it is the result 
of a choice; that it depends on a certain 
idea of modern civilization which cannot 
be reduced to such a small framework. 


American architecture (as far as it is pos- 
sible to distinguish it from modern archi- 
tecture in general, especially European, 
as it now stands) teaches us a great deal 
that we can hardly do without in the fu- 
ture, no matter what direction we take: 
structural honesty, the premise of utility, 
the calculation of the conditions of mo- 
dern civilization, which is no longer what 
it once was (industrialization, hygiene, ma- 
terials, democracy, circulation, new prac- 
tical and cultural necessities, and, in a 
word, everything that has been said). This 
however, is not enough to bring American 
architecture into being; it is rather the 
soil from which a single or collective in- 
vention springs up, a creative prefigura- 
tion. In the end, New York suggests Baby- 
lon rather than a Utopian city in which 
everything has been arranged for perfect 
comfort. Here, I shall recopy, abbreviating 
here and there, a few selections from my 
book De America. Of course, it could be 
expressed better, but I cannot write it 
any better than when my impressions of 
America were still fresh. «The beauty of 
New York is the beauty of nature; hou- 
ses, bricks, cement are elements of na- 
ture. When one considers New York 
from the top of one of the highest sky- 
scrapers, from the crowning height of tho- 
se gigantic spectres rising through the 
mist, one sees that for the most part they 
are not single buildings but mushroom- 
beds polyparies, and their roofs carry not 
only gardens but also minor houses ano- 
ther three or four stories, like doll houses: 
like oriental divinities overladen with ani. 
mals and and symbols. All this in the 
brown, green, olive, and the colour of sea 


algae characteristic of this city. One mo- 
ves along the streets of Manhattan conti- 
nually raising one’s eyes, as if walking 
along the bottom of a valley between 
mountains. These mountains, illuminated 
by their myriad windows sparkle in the 
night ». « American cities are like the back. 
cloths of a theatre for the play of lights: at 
night the lights shine and the back-cloths 
are lost in darkness; this tumultuous geo- 
metry, geometry and movement, form and 
power, is the height of an abstraction. 
From the grey and choppy lake, Chicago 
appears like a phantasy, not a heavenly 
but rather an astronomical phantasy, with 
huge diabolic red stars high above all else, 
going on and off at the tops of invisible 
antennae ». 


«This pathetic hotel - enormous, silent, and 
polished - is suggestive, and arouses one's 
fancy, although a rather neurotic fancy: 
one gets the feeling of sliding along in an 
air-tight world without centre meaning». 
(I would add that this hotel is not the 
work of an architect, but rather of a group 
of engineers). The presence of nature, the 
cold and often magnetic flash of nature in 
all the interstices of civilization, is recor- 
ded in my book with a kind of nervous 
apprehension. But what kind of nature? 
«Other scenes of nature are lofty for their 
affinity with us; this is so for its detach- 
ment... a nature dominated by a my- 
thology without personages or true figu- 
rations, or even divinities; a nature made 
up of powers and forces... The greatest 
profane pleasure that American nature 
has to offer is the feeling of greatness; 
not because one feels absorbed by the e- 
ternal, but rather divided from oneself, 
never where one is but always somewhere 
else, projected in a casual point in the cos- 
mos... It would have been impossible to 
make this sky human (the sky over Grand 
Canyon), make out its constellations, di- 
scover mythology there apart from that 
measureless mythology of the ether. This, 
too, was sublime because outside of man, 
absolute and without design». It is against 
this background that I see the architecture 
of Wright, who is not only the greatest 
of recent American architects (which e- 
veryone admits), but also scarcely com- 
promised by the polemical reactions aga- 
inst him, at least for one, like myself, still 
Wright's art, or at least a part of it, lies 
on the dividing line between the mobile 
and the permanent, between the nomadic 
and the settled, between the limitless and 
the measurable; and his constructions are 
the grafting point between these forces 
and these contrary suggestions. Its basis 
is American nature, which is ”vaster, more 
open, and more hostile” than European 
nature and, above all, without centre; his 
theme is to create through architecture 
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a space to work into this nature, therefore 
apparently elastic and limitless, but as a 
whole, safe and civilized. 

Both a captured and elusive nature, this; 
there being two concomitant evasions: to- 
wards the disorganic savagery in which 
«man is divided from himself, is never 
where he is but always elsewhere », and 
a mental space in which to find refuge. 
American mythology dominates Wright's 
work which is more curious about remote 
heredity than about the continuity of his- 
tory, about the archaic than about the 
ancient, and therefore non-European. Read 
Vincent Scully's beautiful work on this 
master. There is no doubt but into our 
narrow, dense conuntries, into our nature 
without detachment, our historical, huma- 
nized nature only a few of Wright's for- 
mulas can be imported; his fundamental 
data are different. 

«A civilization which joins such different 
races, in which blood divides and intelli- 
gence unites», which is heterogenous but 
longs for homogeneity, tends as I wrote 
in my book, to accentuate ”an impersonal 
quality of intelligence and research, a kind 
of universal pool of theories and reason”. 


Consequently, the United States passiona- 
tely believed in the ”international style”, 
which was their projection in architecture, 
their idea and their dream. American ar- 
chitecture which, considered in its parts or 
even in a whole building, is so bound to 
the study of the sum of technical and en- 
vironmental conditions, when considered 
as a whole in the cities which make it up 
(New York, Chicago or Detroit), is also a 
visionary idea of modern civilization: both 
elements are equally needed. 


I happened on a small book by the photo- 
grapher Keld Helmer-Petersen, who prac- 
tices photography as a ”ritual exercise”. It 
consist of pictures of Chicago designed to 
choose and abstract from among the com- 
mon figures of modern life "the symbols 
that have become ours”, ’’the significant 
forms which obsess the world”: high-ten- 
sion wires, smoke-stacks, cabins, the struc- 
tures of naked buildings, etc. In photo- 
graphy these forms become strange, and 
indeed, Baudelaire is quoted to the effect 
that "beauty is always strange”. And yet 
this kind of photography is suited to the 
city; and, maybe, if we are to understand 
it well, nothing is better than its being 
imbued with decadent poetry, by which I 
do not mean inferior poetry. 

"The presence of nature, the cold and of- 
ten magnetic flash of nature in all the in- 
terstices of civilization. . .”’, I wrote above, 
and I asked: what nature? Not our hu- 
manized, historical nature, so amalgama- 
ted with culture that in European countries 
it is difficult to distinguish between the 
two terms. Nor is it the affectionate, ma- 


ternal nature, that internal measure of fee- 
lings and thoughts which I found in old 
Russia, where the oleographs elaborated 
and fixed by generations (sunset over the 
snow, the house in the woods) survives 
the taste for the original adventure. But 
the nature of a country divided between 
the present and the archaic, between the 
technical and the cosmic, where - at least 
until recently - cosmic feeling prevailed 
over the historical. A nature, as I have 
said, detached and without centre: in the 
United States I was intoxicated with this 
detachment, with this seemingly unbrid- 
geable distance from myself. In dealing 
with this detached nature, the architect 
could erect an ideal space of psychic con- 
fort, seizing on a simulacrum of that com- 
fort for greater tranquillity (Wright), or 
he could counterpoise the machines and 
instruments of action with which techno- 
logy creates a new nature. (Air-conditio- 
ning, in turn, conditions the building, the 
windows of which are often not made to 
be opened). The premise is the idea that, 
on these new technical bases, architecture 
of the future will be completely different; 
however, since architectural ambition is 
undivided, the premise includes still ano- 
ther idea, that we shall also have a diffe- 
rent man. The concepts of society and of 
action completely prevail over that of na- 
ture, which becomes unreal. 


Not in American technology, but in its pre- 
suppositions there is something of the su- 
perman, of Titanism, of the cities and gi- 
ves them their great fascination, mixed 
with a sense of remorse and risk. 


This, however, is already past history. Loo- 
king over the reports that come in from 
the United States, one gets the very clear 
impression that everything is being re-exa. 
mined. The most enlightened speak quite 
openly of a crisis. If I am to believe in the 
writings of novelists and philosophers, the 
transformation of man and the access to 
a new kind of nature by means of new 
environmental conditions, all of which 
years ago had been presented with an of- 
ten voluntaristic optimism, are today cau- 
sing nightmares which are no longer being 
hidden. A sort of scientific concern is 
spreading throughout the country. I can- 
not judge in how far such a concern has 
its source in the feeling that other coun- 
tries are attaining technical successes of 
the same extent, even if conditioned by 
premises of a different nature. There is a 
tendency towards re-thinking; to reconsi- 
dering those premises; old notions spring 
up again; there is a deliberate pause. The 
result is a multitude of new directions and 
also a slackening in creative drive. 

The first effect is a more precise aware- 
ness òf the limits of technology and, ge- 
nerally, of the power of conditions. Of 
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course no one wishes to underrate their 
importance or to turn back. Most people 
speak with the same respect of old, but 
with reservation which are fundamental. 
The standard of choice is again prevailing 
over that of determination. Good archi- 
tecture is not a natural product of good 
engineering; good engineering is not e- 
nough. There is a need for, and it is the 
architects duty to provide, the intention 
of beauty; the choice among all the pos- 
sibilities offered by technology is the de- 
cisive act. Technology may even be a men. 
ace; inasmuch as the architect is all too 
free to choose among these infinite pos- 
sibilities, he can construct anything; whe- 
reas good architecture profits from limi 
tations (Salvadori). It is just these limi- 
tations, as can be seen in the architecture 
previous to the indifferent tyranny of in- 
finite possible solutions and therefore of 
complete imaginative freedom. .To create 
a great work of art one must ignore cer- 
tain problems and give absolute preemi- 
nence to others (Rudolph); creation con- 
sist in a choice and a rejection. In Louis 
I. Kahn's theoretical teaching there are 
some disturbing notes of mysticism; and 
yet I am pleased with the considerable 
influence he has on American youths. The 
idea of a construction for him is incom- 
mensurable prior to the construction it- 
self; to carry it out means to try bring 
it within the limits of the measureable. 
Once these criteria have been established, 
all roads may be tried, everything is open 
again. 


Even the moral ideas underlying architec- 
ture are disputed. Scully would have a 
return to the spatial architecture of Wright 
but in the opposite moral direction. He 
suggests a severe and tragic architecture 
to that of Wright's which supplied elusive 
spaces for enchantement, for the relaxa- 
tion of tension, for a compulsory serenity, 
and this would no longer be an image of 
our world; while Mies van der Rohe's ar- 
chitecture, apart from the respect it me- 
rits, seem to him essentially classicist, flat, 
like a screen, too lacking in dynamism to 
be ours, except for a few transmittible and 
permanent values that I should call those 
of the school. In contrast to Wright, Scully 
would have an architecture which mir- 
rors not the need of a shelter for the 
soul but one’s will to action; therefore, 
buildings separated from us with their 
objective reality, not means of euphoric 
evasion. This anti-intimate and tragic 
form of democracy bears no resemblance 
to the almost idyllic democracy to which 
according to Yamasaki, architecture 
should conform. The exhibitions of power 
to be seen in most American architectu- 
re, the monuments to the Ego and those 
meant to impress the masses, holdovers 


from the time when the State, the Church 
and the great families imposed their do- 
minion with buildings are not, in Yama- 
saki's opinion, compatible with. democra- 
cy, which is dignity, liberty, and equali- 
ty for all. He calls for a less congested 
architecture, an architecture without vio- 
lence and stripped of mystical elements, 
a sensitive, intimate architecture which 
bespeaks love, gentleness joy, serenity, 
hope, peace, pleasure, etc. As an exam- 
ple he gives a Japanese restaurant, where 
everything is ’exquisite”, a composition 
of glass doors, rare woods, panels con- 
cealing little gardens in flower. 


A certain squalid modernism and functio- 
nalism remains in a minor key, more to 
express resignation than to celebrate con- 
quests: There are some who claim that 
in having to renew itself continuously 
with the new developments in the tech- 
nique of construction, architecture will 
end by aiming only at short-lived con- 
structions. But the value of the monu- 
ment as a symbol to recall the age, no 
longer the church or the palace but the 
museum, has been reconfirmed (John 
son): thus, the concern to redeem man 
from the slavery of technology, for exam- 
ple from the automobile, which today puts 
the citizen at a cross-roads, to either flee 
the city or destroy it by means of great 
free spaces for commerce and culture 
(Gruen). The necessity for the city to con- 
form to man, the fixed measure, and not 
man to the city, is now felt with an inten- 
sity which conceals the fear of being de- 
humanized. 


AIl in all, the crisis in architecture in Ame- 
rica seems to coincide with the critical 
recovery of the pre-eminence of its arti- 
stic and inventive values; so the field is 
open for a great many different adventures 
among which one is at liberty to choose. 
But this is happening throughout the world 
and just as years ago there was the uni- 
fied international style, now we have a 
phase in which the world is crossed by 
the discordant currents of uncertainty in 
criticism. Afew of these currents, particu- 
lary in America, reveal their connexion 
with an abstract mysticism; others, else- 
where for the most part, aim more clearly 
at grafting onto tradition. 


The unity of the international style has 
been broken and, therefore, architecture, 
too, has many futures. This is characteri- 
stic of a civilization which has called every. 
thing into question and is reconsidering 
itself. For the intellectual today, a certain 
syncretism has become cumpulsory is ne- 
cessitated by facts. His duty is to make 
it possible for discordant elements to trans- 
form into complementary elements. 


Guido Piovene 
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Henry Russell Hitchcock 


The Rise 
to World Prominence 
of American Architecture 


Before the rise of the skyscraper in Chi- 
cago in the 1890s, the architecture of the 
United States attracted little attention 
abroad. Haviland's Eastern Penitentiary 
in Philadelphia and, a little later, Ro- 
gers's Tremont House in Boston had at- 
tracted admiration, study and emulation 
in the limited fields of prison and hotel 
design. But it was when the 1893 World's 
Fair in Chicago brought many foreign vis- 
itors interested in architecture to North 
America that the then new tall buildings 
of Chicago were widely appreciated as a 
major architectural achievement, however 
unsuited they continued to seem for Eu- 
ropean use for another half century and 
more. It is only in the last decade that 
the skyscraper has come to be accepted 
outside of North America and then in a 
developed form to which the projects of 
several leading European architects in 
the early 1920s had made important con- 
tributions. Nor must we forget in consi- 
dering the present-day skyscraper that 
the most influential of those built lately 
in America, even perhaps the finest, is the 
work of a German-born architect in 
partnership with an American. 


A later article in this issue by Professor 
William H. Jordy of Brown University, 
who has contributed articles on current 
American architecture to English as well 
as to American periodicals, will deal with 
« The Place of Mies in American Architec- 
ture », for we are proud that the German- 
born Mies, like the German-born Gropius, 
is now an American citizen and for more 
than 20 years now has been a leading 
American architect. He is, indeed, since 
the death of Wright the dean of Ame- 
rican architects although, to play upon 
words, he is now retired as dean of the ar- 
chitectural school of the Illinois Institu- 
te of Technology. 

Skyscrapers have been built from the 
1890s to the 1950s by the accepted indiv- 
idual geniuses among American archi- 
tects, from Louis Sullivan's Wainwright 
Building in St. Louis of 1890-91 to Wright's 
Price Tower in Bartlesville, Okla., of 1955. 
But more characteristically skyscrapers 
are the product of the big, almost anony- 
mous, American architectural offices of 
which the first was that D. H. Burnham 
organized in Chicago in the 1890s and the 
current most conspicuous example is that 
of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, with offi- 
ces in Chicago in the Middle West, in the 
New York on the East Coast, and in San 
Francisco and Portland, Oregon, on the 
West Coast. From such offices come not 
only skyscrapers but other very large 
complexes such as the new Air Force Ac- 
ademy outside of Colorado Springs. 
No one so far, I believe, has investigated 
the matter in detail, but the acceptance 


of the skyscraper outside of North 
America has certainly already led in 
some cases to the development of ar- 
chitectural offices comparable in scale 
and organization to the American ones. 
Thus it is not only the American sky- 
scraper that has come to be adopted a- 
broad but, up to a point at least, the me- 
thods of its design and production. 
Although Wright was a disciple of Sulli- 
van, brought up in the exciting Chicago 
world of the early skyscrapers, and al 
though at various times in his life — in 
1912 for San Francisco, in 1925 for Chi 
cago, and in 1929 for New York — he pre- 
pared skyscraper projects, his own sole 
skyscraper was not built until the 1950s. 
Yet it was Wright, rather than Sullivan, 
who was the first American architect to 
have an important influence in Europe and 
in Asia. The German publications of his 
early work in 1909 and 1910, followed by 
the visit of. the Dutch architect Berlage 
in 1911, explain the formative influence 
of Wright on the development of modern 
architecture in Europe during and after 
the first World War. His career continued 
for a full 70 years, from his own house 
in Oak Park, Illinois, of 1889 to the com- 
pletion of the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York a few months after his death 
in 1959s. « The Heritage of Wright », which 
Professor Vincent J. Scully of Yale Uni 
versity discusses in this issue, should 
be a matter of interest not alone in Ameri- 
ca but throughout the world. Mr. Scul- 
ly has a considerable reputation as a wri- 
ter of architectural history and criticism, 
and even more perhaps as a teacher; in- 
deed he is actually coming to be some- 
thing few scholars of architecture in mo- 
dern times have been, a real force in the 
American architectural scene. 


Back in the 1920s European visitors, and 
even those great architects whose actual 
visits came only later, were inclined to be 
distrustful of American architects. Admit- 
tedly in the 1920s, except for Wright, the 
American professional leaders were too 
content to clothe the remarkable structures 
their associated engineers assisted them 
to build with architectural forms 
borrowed from this or that epoch of the 
past. AIl who have read the books of pro- 
paganda for modern architecture written 
in the 20s by such men as Le Corbusier 
and Mendelsohn will recall, however, the 
illustrations they included of grain eleva- 
tors and other large-scale industrial works 
in America that were quite uncontamina- 
ted by the ideas of architects. American 
engineering was an inspiration to the Eu- 
ropean modern architects of the 20s, and 
if today certain engineers in Italy, in 
Spain, and in Latin America perhaps out- 
rank in originality their American con- 
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frères, we are fortunate in having in our 
midst men of similar origin such as Cata- 
lano at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Salvadori at Columbia. 


In the field of structural innovation there 
is, however, a native-born American, 
Buckminster Fuller, whose imagination 
exceeds in range that of most engineers, 
American or foreign. Mr. Fuller is, proper- 
ly speaking, neither an architect nor an 
engineer; perhaps he is a mathematician. 
But many of those who were inclined in 
the early stages of his career to. consider 
him a crank, like his famous great-aunt 
Margaret Fuller, are now increasingly 
ready to accept him as a genius. Certainly 
his ideas about structure are the most 
original, and probably the most advanced, 
of those of any American of his generation. 
Louis Kahn is very much an. archi 
tect; indeed he might be described as 
an architect’'s architect. Although his 
production has been limited, his build- 
ings, beginning with the Yale University 
Art Gallery and culminating as of 
the present with his biological labora- 
tories at the University of Pennsylvania, 
have always attracted international at- 
tention and his teaching, first at Yale and 
now at the University of Pennsylvania, 
with incidental visits to many other archi- 
tectural schools, has made him one of the 
most influential figures in the realm of 
ideas about architecture. In reading 
the articles of Mr. Kahn, one comes close 
to an almost mystical center of architec- 
tural thought. This has found expression 
in buildings that avoid all the confusion 
of present-day ecclectic modernism. He 
is an heroic figure, fortunately able to 
express the character of his thought in 
persuasive words. 


Several of the authors or subjects of ar- 
ticles in this issue have had association 
with architectural education, either as full- 
time teachers like myself and Messrs. Scully 
and Jordy or, at the other extreme, as 
frequent visitors to schools such as Messrs. 
Fuller and Johnson. Although he is also 
in active practice, Paul Rudolph, the 
Chairman of the Department of Architec- 
ture at Yale University, comes nearest 
to being primarily an architectural educ- 
ator. Trained like Philip Johnson under 
Gropius in the brightest days of Joseph 
Hudnut's deanship of the Harvard Archi- 
tectural School, he now heads a school in 
which George Howe carried out a reform, 
now many years ago, comparable to 
Hudnut's at Harvard or even to Mies's at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, and 
a school, moreover, where until lately the 
inspred teaching of Louis Kahn centered. 
For the future of American architec- 
ture the programs of the leading architec- 
tural schools: Yale, Harvard, Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology, Pennsylva- 
nia, Columbia, and the University of Ca- 
lifornia, are of the utmost importance; 
but it should be realized that the quality 
of American architectural education has 
become more or less standardized through- 
out the country so that foreign archi 
tectural students have profitted, and will 
continue to profit, from the training avail- 
able to them in schools with far less fame 
than these, such ‘as the ones ai ihe 
Universities of Oregon and North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Rudolph, however, before sett- 
ling at Yale had had much experience 
teaching in many schools for short pe- 
riods from coast to coast and he therefore 
speaks not alone for the school which 
he heads but for American architectural 
education over-all, to which more stu- 
dents are every year being drawn from 
abroad as America replaces this or that 
country of Europe as the center where 
an architectural training that is increas- 
ingly applicable throughout the world 
may now be best obtained. 


American architecture from its earliest 
days when English and French emigrés 
first established professional standards at 
the end of the 18th century has owed a 
great deal to those who have come from 
abroad and thrown in their lot with the 
New World. Among the authors in this 
issue, several are foreign-born (or, in the 
case of Yamasaki, born in America of fo- 
reign parents). It was Wright and his con- 
temporaries, the Greene Brothers on the 
West Coast, who opened America in the 
field of architecture to Asiatic, and spe- 
cifically to Japanese, influences in the early 
years of this century. Ever since in Am- 
erica, as indeed throughout the Western 
World, the traditional architecture of Ja- 
pan has proved an inspiration to modern 
architects. Of this the latest evidence is 
Gropius's new book, published this au- 
tumn, on the Katsura Palace. It is ap- 
propriate that one of our most prominent 
present-day architects, a Nisei or Japa- 
nese of American birth, should write on 
the subject of « American Architecture 
and the Traditional Architecture of Ja- 
pan ». Yamasaki is especially well suited 
by his personal background to discuss a 
forcign influence which has been so well 
absorbed by this time that it is often for- 
gotten today. But it is no great exagge- 
ration to say that in 20th-century America 
influence from the Orient has been an 
important counterbalance to the more 
conspicuous influences from the many 
European architects whose work has been 
studied here and from those few, such 
as Gropius, Mies, and Mendelsohn, who 
have settled here in their mature years. 


Among architects of European origin, 
younger than those one may perhaps call 
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the « old masters », is Victor Gruen. Mr. 
Gruen is concerned with the architectu- 
ral macrocosm, that is with the whole 
problem of the survival and the renewal 
of cities. His ideas have been carried 
furthest in his project for Fort Worth, 
Texas, so far only very partially realized; 
but he has come to grips, on the theore- 
tical level at least, more successfully with 
the problems of mid-20th century urban- 
ism than any other American architect. 
Furthermore, in his executed work he has 
been very active in developing a new 
sort of architectural complex that is of 
increasing importance in regional, as op- 
posed to city, planning. This is the large- 
scale shopping center, located in the sub- 
urbs or even in the open country, where 
many of the services of the cities of 
the past are made readily available to the 
mobile population of a large area, thus re- 
ducing the pressure on existing cities. Mr. 
Gruen writes in this issue on « Archi- 
tecture and Urban Development ». 


There are many other aspects of Ameri- 
can architecture today that one might 
like to see covered in such an issue as this. 
Some are things of which we are proud, 
such as the high standard of our best 
private builders’ housing, and there are 
some of which we are not at present so 
such as our low-cost public housing. 
Above all, there are many more individual 
architects beyond those represented here 
whose names are well known internation- 
ally and whose work, indeed, is already 
represented by prominent buildings out- 
side of North America, from whom it 
would be interesting to hear. 


Let us in conclusion look backward and 
consider what such articles as appear in 
this issue might have been about had they 
been written in 1860-61 instead of 1960-61. 
There was then no great architect such 
as Wright whose influence had become a 
part of the major tradition of contempo- 
rary architecture. Among the emigrés the 
Austrian Eidlitz was no match for Mies. 
In the world of the engineers, however, 
another emigré, John A. Roebling from 
Germany, had brought the cable-suspen- 
sion bridge, invented earlier in France, to 
maturity, although his major work, the 
Brooklyn Bridge in New York, was not 
begun until 1869. American commercial 
architecture was rapidly increasing in 
quantity and in scale, but leadership in 
the field remained in England until the 
first skyscrapers were built in New York 
in the early 70s. Of architectural education 
there was as yet none; the first school, 
that of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, being founded only in 1866. Ar- 
chitecturally, the Orient was still unknown. 


Urban expansion was. temporarily in 
abeyance, thanks to the depression of 


1857, but the sound traditions of city- 
planning inherited from the 18th century 
were fading out and the urban congestion 
with which we now struggle began to be 
serious as soon as building activity revived 
in the mid-60s after the Civil War. 
Such a hypothetical series of articles would 
have been of little interest either to Am- 
ericans or the foreigners, since architec- 
tural influence was still flowing strongly 
westward across the Atlantic, almost as 
significantly as in Colonial days from En- 
gland, and also from Second Empire Pa 
ris and from Germany. Only two native. 
born Americans had so far studied abroad, 
for the rush of students to the Paris Ecole 
des Beaux Arts hardly began before 
the 70s. For all the limited interest that 
Europeans had taken in our prisons and 
hotels, American architecture had prac- 
tically nothing to export, not as much, 
for example, as a Latin-American country 
such as Brazil has today. 

Fifty years later almost to a day the si- 
tuation had notably changed, for it is 
from 1910 that Wright's influence outside 
his own country dates. The skyscrapers 
also were certainly objects of curiosity to 
Europeans, although few Europeans took 
a positive interest in designing them even 
on paper until after World War I. Today, 
on the other hand, we may properly 
believe that American influence in archi- 
tecture is a positive force throughout the 
Western world and not without increa- 
sing significance in Africa and in Asia. 
Our architects are in demand in foreign 
countries, our schools are sought by fo- 
reign students, the models we provide in 
the field of technics and even in the field 
of design are increasingly emulated, some- 
times equalled, and will soon, doubt- 
less, even be improved upon. For good or 
for ill, modern architecture has come to 
seem almost synonomous with American 
architecture. Yet I trust this issue of 
Zodiac will, among other things, indicate 
how ready American architecture has been 
in the 20th century to strengthen the roster 
of the profession with foreign emigrés and 
to what an extent the American architec- 
ture which is now so influential abroad 
incorporates elements of European and 
even of Asiatic origin. 

It is appropriate that the first of these 
articles should be in the nature of 
a tribute to that great American archi- 
tect — perhaps I should merely say that 
great American — Frank Lloyd Wright, 
whose death in 1959 marked a term in 
20th century architecture development of 
which we are not yet ready to appraise 
the full significance. Mr. Scully resumes, 
in his article the text of his short book 
on Wright, which appeared a year ago. 


Henry Russell Hitchcock 
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Wright, Kahn 


Il canto dell’America, che Walt Whitman 
udiva salire or è un secolo dalla mera- 
viglia delle sue città, contro le quali ve- 
niva a morire in un turbine il vento dello 
oceano o della prateria, come non udirlo 
ancora nella voce del grande architetto 
che quella prateria costellò di dimore co- 
struite, appunto, secondo il giuoco del 
vento nello spazio, apparendo a noi come 
fatti di natura sui quali la ragione umana 
abbia impresso il proprio suggello? 

Ma Wright, oggi, non è più che una do- 
manda. Wright il visionario, per il quale 
lavorare altro non era se non un tenta- 
tivo appassionato di ricondurre gli uomi- 
ni, e gli Americani per primi, a quell’eser- 
cizio pieno e sereno della libertà, a quella 
gioia di vivere contro gli orizzonti « na- 
turali », da cui il poeta sentiva sorgere 
un canto, non è nulla più di una doman- 
da. E la risposta, forse, si chiama Louis 
Kahn, architetto, urbanista, designer: il 
visionario nuovo dal quale non la prate- 
ria, bensì la metropoli assumerà domani 
un volto esaltante, nella forza di quel 
« suggello della ragione », in cui l'antico 
dissidio potrebbe comporsi lasciando l’uo- 
mo a tutti gli imperativi della sua viva 
e non rettorica, non utopistica civiltà. 


Pi 


Jackson Pollock (courtesy Sidney Janis Gallery, New York) 


E’ per questa ragione che l'accostamento 
del più giovane al più vecchio apre, in 
Zodiac, il panorama dell’architettura ame- 
ricana d'oggi. Una domanda (ed è Scully 
ad averla formulata), una risposta (adom- 
brata nel testo di Frateili): il punto di 
partenza e il punto d'arrivo di un cam- 
mino, di cui abbiamo tuttavia considerato 
con uguale interesse anche le importan- 
tissime tappe. 


Le chant de l'’Amérique que Walt Whit- 
man entendait s'élever il y a un siècle de 
la merveille de ses villes contre lesquelles 
venait mourir en un tourbillon le vent de 
l'océan ou de la grande prairie, comment 
ne pas l’entendre encore dans la voix du 
grand architecte qui constella cette prairie 
de demeures construites suivant le jeu 
du vent dans l'espace précisément et qui 
nous apparaissent comme des faits natu- 
rels sur lesquels la raison aurait imprimé 
son propre sceau? 

Mais de Wright aujourd’hui ne subsiste 
qu'une question. Wright le visionaire pour 
qui travailler n’était qu’une tentative pas- 
sionnée pour ramener les hommes et les 
Américains d’abord, à l’exercice plein et 
serein de la liberté, à cette joie de vivre 
devant des horizons « naturels» d'où le 
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poète entendait se lever un chant, ne laisse 
qu'une question. Et la réponse peut-étre, 
s'appelle Louis Kahn, architecte, urbaniste, 
dessinateur: nouveau visionnaire doni la 
meétropole, et non la prairie, prendra de- 
main un visage exaltant, avec la force 
qu’assure le « sceau de la raison » où l’an- 
cien differend pourrait s'apaiser en per- 
mettant à l'homme de répondre à tous 
les impératifs de sa civilisation vivante, 
non rhétorique, ni utopique. 

C'es pourquoi le rapprochement du plus 
ancien et du plus jeune ouvre dans Zo- 
diac le panorama de l’architecture ame- 
ricaine d'aujourd’hui. Une question (et 
c'est Scully que l'a formulée) une réponse 
(esquissée dans le texte de Fratelli): le 
point de départ et le point d’'arrivée d'un 
chemin dont nous avons toutefois consi- 
déré avec un égal intérét aussi les prin- 
cipales étapes. 


The song of America that Walt Whitman 
heard rise a century ago out of the mar- 
vels of his cities, against which the winds 
of the oceaan and the prairies came to 
die in a whirwind, can still be heard in 
the voice of the great architect who con- 
stellated that prairie with dwellings ap- 
propriately constructed according to the 


play of the winds in space, dwellings 
which appear to us as the elements of 
nature on which human intelligence has 
left ist mark. 


But today Wright is no more than a 
question-mark. Wright the visionary, for 
whom work was only a passionate at- 
tempt to lead men, and Americans in 
particular, back to the full and serene 
practice of liberty, to the joy of living 
against the «natural» horizons, out of 
which this poet heard a song rise - Wright 
is no more than a question. And perhaps 
the answer is Louis Kahn, architect, town- 
planner, and designer: The new visionary 
from whose work not the prairie but the 
metropolis will tomorrow take on an 
exalted visage, in virtue of that «seal of 
reason», in which the ancient discord 
coulu be settled leaving man to all the 
imperatives of his living and not rheto- 
rical, not Utopian civilization. 

This is why this coupling of the youngest 
and the oldest opens Zodiac's survey of 
American architecture today. A question 
(daint was Scully who put it) and an an- 
swer suggested in Frateili's article): the 
point of departure and the point of ar- 
rival a journey the most important sta- 
ges of which have also been given equal 


attention. 
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Before we can attack the problem of 
Wright's heritage, we should consider for 
a moment what Wright's work was and 
what it had to leave. Frank Lloyd Wright 
was the most American of all the archi 
tects who have built upon this continent. 
He was, especially, a late 19th-century 
American, and his work, from the later 
eighties until 1959, developed themes 
which lay deep in the national conscious- 
ness and which had previously been ex- 
plored in literature by Cooper, Thoreau, 
Melville, Whitman, and Mark Twain. 

Wright himself believed that his tradition 
was a Jeffersonian one. Like Jefferson, he 
abhorred the city and proclaimed the 
moral goodness of life on the land. But 
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the American landscape was larger in 
scale, more open, and more hostile than 
any the European had known. Human 
life upon it was more mobile, less rooted 
in the place than it had been for many 
centuries in Europe. Because of this fact, 
the peculiarly American problem was the 
creation of an environment wherein per- 
manent habitation could be possible and 
the realities of this place made humanly 
sensible through architectural form. 


Wright's work — which itself culminated 
a development begun by Henry Hobson 
Richardson and carried further by the 
architects of the shingled houses of the 
1880°s — dealt with and explored this 
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double theme. Therefore, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his long career, Wri- 
ght's buildings were primarily environ- 
mental, that is spatial, in character, and 
their space was uniquely American. It 
was, first of all, expansive, apparently 
boudless, and continous, like the conti- 
nent itself to European eyes. It flowed 
from interior to exterior in long continous 
bands like the crossing of roads on 
a prairie. With it Wright created a 
persuasive image of the place and of life 
upon it, an image whose continuity, bound- 
lessness, and flow recalled Cooper's « sea 
of trees », and « sea of grass », Whitman's 
«Open Road », and Mark Twain's Huck 
and Jim carried down the current of the 
Mississippi on their raft. 


To this environment of endlessness and 
mobility Wright joined its opposite of 
permanence and security. The continuous 
spaces of his domestic designs were usual 
iy low and dimly lighted. They were ca- 
vernous, and were anchored at their cen- 
ters by massive fireplaces, like those of 
17th-century American colonial houses. In 
larger buildings, Wright's space was often 
vertically continuous, lighted from above 
and closed off from the outside, so that 
a purely ideal world was made. 

Wright thus brought together two oppos- 
ing instincts which had both been parti- 
cularly strong in America: that for mo- 
bility, that for security. The two may best 
be seen together in the Robie House, of 
1908, where the chimney mass seems to 
be holding the rest of the building down 
as it, though heavy, seeks to rise like an 
airplane and take wing. In this synthesis 
of opposites Wright's intention was to 
mesmerize the fragmented individual into 
a state of serenity and peace, the « Great 
Peace » of sheltered but continuously 
expansive space to which he himself so 
often referred. 


Secondly, Wright attempted to accomplish 
this objective through the development 
of another American instincet, that for 
unity, in which all separate parts were 
to give up something of individual iden- 
tity as they flowed together in the whole. 
Thus he restudied the structure, detailing, 
and massing of traditional architecture in 
order to create new forms which were 
entirely at the service of a spatial idea 
— to which the deeply penetrated and 
interwoven solids of the buildings as a 
whole were to respond. In this way 
Wright's spaces became compulsive, as 
the entire building fabric acted to enforce 
and express their flow. Their rhythm was 
always modular, beginning with inter- 
locked rectangles, developing later toward 
hexagonal shapes — more  « reflex », 
Wright called them — and climaxing dur- 


ing the last years in curves and spirals, 
most continuous of all. 

The whole course of that development 
was toward oneness. The geometry was 
always single, so that in a building by 
Wright, despite its richness of plastic 
invention, nothing unexpected ever really 
occurred. There were no sudden sculptural 
acts, as in Le Corbusier's work, no free 
wandering, as in Aalto's. In accord with 
this totality, the furniture was built in, 
scaled to the architecture rather than to 
the human act, where again, because of 
the total serenity desired, no unexpected 
variation was encouraged either. In this 
same vein, paintings and pieces of sculp- 
ture — those embodiments of individual 
acts — were not welcome in a Wright 
building unless they could be woven as 
subordinate elements into the architectu- 
ral environment as a whole. Again, we 
should recall the compulsion of Whitman's 
democratic unity in The Road, noted by 
Db. H. Lawrence, and the urge in American 
society for the heterogeneous to achieve 
homogeneity, which De Tocqueville had 
perceived. 


Much more should be said of Wright's 
design, but we can best return to it later 
in terms of the major question which this 
talk was supposed to consider, namely: 
What is the heritage of Frank Lloyd 
Wright as it can be recognized in Ame- 
rica today? This is probably the most 
difficult question that can be asked of 
any American architect or critic at the 
present time. That I should find it to be 
so may seem unnecessarily paradoxical in 
view of my insistence upon the America- 
nism of Wright’ work. If it was so uni- 
quely an expression of ourselves, should 
it now not be natural to us all? 

The question is not so simple, however. 
It is difficult because a heritage — and 
especially an intellectual or artistic one 
— is something handed down from the 
past for present use, and it holds in it, 
therefore, a promise of future develop- 
ment. A heritage, by definition, belongs to 
the living. It is presumably a property of 
them and reveals itself in their acts as 
a special quality of their own lives. If 
this is so, the living may still use a he- 
ritage in one of two ways, either to do 
new things with, or as a means for kee- 
ping the past convincingly alive in the pre- 
sent. 


If we look at the work of Wright's very 
closest followers, we are not convinced 
that it accomplishes either of these things. 
True enough, many of Wright's later buil- 
dings may owe a great deal to some of the 
senior members of the Taliesin Fellowship, 
such as Messelink, Peters, and Howe. But 
until that Fellowship begins to produce 
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work signed by itself, we at large cannot 
know what heritage Wright really left to 
those who were nearest to him. On the 
other hand, recent buildings done on their 
own by many of Wright's former appren- 
tices lead us to believe that he left those 
architects very little for themselves. They 
generally seem to design not according to 
his principles but in his manner. This may 
not be surprising, since Wright certainly 
wielded a creative force which was com- 
parable to that of Michelangelo, for whose 
dazed followers the term, « manieristi », 
was coined. 

There is a special problem here because 
Wright, in his later years, tended to 
thicken the smoke screen which, like most 
American 19th. century artists, he always 
kept up between himself and the world. 
The screen may have been especially 
opaque between himself and his appren- 
tices, since the cultish atmosphere in 
which they lived and worked at the two 
Taliesins can only have deepened their 
mystification. 

Thus their buildings seem to derive rather 
blindly from what Wright said — from 
what may be described as his cult per- 
sonality — rather than from what he did. 
Wright's work at its best was inherently 
tough, despite the euphoria of its spaces. 
The « natural » values which he acclaimed 
in words and which the surfaces of his 
materials in his later works tended more 
and more to celebrate, were in fact usually 
disciplined by an integral structural fa- 
bric and by the simple geometry which 
I referred to earlier. Such toughness and 
abstraction is rarely to be felt in recent 
apprentice work, which tends to concen- 
trate more upon the superficially deco- 
rative, picturesque, often aesthetically 
sentimental aspects of Wright's design. 
At the same time, Wright's own power of 
abstraction was itself tending to break 
down a little in his last decade, giving 
way under the pressure of to much build- 
ing, of hurry, of the desire to startle, and 
perhaps even because of the unhealthy 
adulation which was encouraged by those 
around him. 

For all these reasons, it may be that the 
late forties and the fifties were an unde- 
sirable period for a young man to work 
under Wright, or to derive inspiration 
from him, and that we should therefore 
look farther back in time in order to di- 
scover the strongest evidences of his he- 
ritage. When we do so we find that we 
are carried more than a generation back 
into the past, back to 1910 and 1911, when 
Wright's early work was published by 
Ernst Wasmuth in Berlin. 


Wright's influence in Europe dates from 
those years, and it was directly formative 


upon the intermediate stages of modern 
architecture there. Gropius, for example, 
closely adapted the Mason City Bank of 
1908 and the Yahara Boat Club Project 
of 1902 for his Model Factory at the 
Werkbund Exhibition in Cologne, of 1914. 


A number of Dutch architects followed 
Wright even more closely in the ’teens and 
later, so that whole streets in Amsterdam 
seem almost as if they had been con- 
structed by him. More significantly, the 
Neo-Plastic experiments of Van Tongerloo, 
Van Doesburg, and others, would seem 
to have derived more directly from his 
work than from French cubist painting, 
to which they of course also owed a con- 
siderable debt. The same holds true for 
the Dutch De Stijl movement as a whole, 
so that even mature paintings by Mon- 
drian of the early twenties, though they 
were the result of a process of personal 
growth on Mondrian’s part, were never- 
theless not so different from many of 
Wright's earlier forms as they could have 
been seen in the Wasmuth volumes. Clear- 
ly enough, the directing aesthetic princi 
ple of Gropius' Bauhaus at Dessau, of 
1925-26, was one which derived from neo- 
plasticism as regularized into a planar 
system by Mondrian. We may therefore 
legitimately ask ourselves if the Interna- 
tional Style of the twenties was not itself 
in large part a heritage from Wright. 


It is true that Wright's work does not 
seem to have been overly important for 
Le Corbusier, upon whom the sense of a 
European and specifically Mediterranean 
tradition has apparently operated as 
strongly as Wright's American tradition 
had upon him. Yet even so the influence 
of Wright may perhaps be detected in the 
cross-axial plan of Le Corbusier’s early 
villa of 1916 at La Chaux de Fonds. 


In Mies Van der Rohe's work of the 
twenties, however, the heritage from 
Wright seems especially apparent. Indeed 
a beautiful contest between its American 
continuities of space and Mies’ own neo- 
classic predilections can be traced from 
the latter's Project for a Brick Country 
House, of 1923, to his German Pavilion, 
at Barcelona, of 1929. Here, too, the in- 
fluence of the Constructivist movement 
came into play, so that the building itself 
resembled the environmental rather than 
figurally active sculpture of Gabo — even 
while, standing climactically in its pool, 
a figure by Kolbe seemed to be creating 
the whole Constructivist environment by 
its single human gesture. The Barcelona 
Pavilion also combined the flowing space 
of the American Open Road with the 
closed walls of a European garden, so 


that the American and European compo- il 
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nents of the International Style found 
their harmonic union in that small and 
temporary building where an optimistic 
and universal image of man in the modern 
world was made. 


For Wright himself the teens and twenties 
were a difficult period. He had in a sense 
exhausted the immediate possibilities of 
the tradition which he had inherited from 
his 19th-century culture, and he began to 
experiment with the monumental possibi- 
lities of pre-Columbian Indian architect 
ure, as if he were seeking deeper roots for 
future growth in the indigenous, pre-Eu- 
ropean culture of the continent. This jour- 
ney in search of a new heritage was a 
lonely one, and it perhaps did not achieve 
its full success until the thirties, when 
Wright's own heritage came back to him 
once more as he could perceive it in the 
mature work of the European architects 
whom he himself had influenced earlier. 
Thus houses like « Falling Water» and 
many of the « Usonians » represented ano- 
ther stage of the International Style, in 
which Wright's own design was clarified 
and strengthened by the reciprocal inter- 
change between America and Europe 
which had taken place. But Wright almost 
instantly rejected that relationship and 
escaped from it into the ultimate conti- 
nuities of his final circles and spirals. 


In Wright's last period, too, another jour- 
ney in time was apparent: now to the 
non-Hellenic Mediterranean, to the forms 
of Crete, Malta, Sardinia, and most of 
all, Hadrianic Rome. All this is most clear, 
for example, in the swelling shape of the 
Guggenheim Museum, where the rising 
and subsiding spiral is continuous and 
the whole is lighted from above through 
a glass dome. In the end, therefore, 
Wright seems, like many modern men, to 
have rejected all immediate heritages in 
favor of remote ones, assumed by himself 
out of the deep past. Here, too, was ano- 
ther specific rejection of Furope — a re- 
jection explicit in much of America's most 
potent mythology — and a concentration 
once more upon the archetypal character 
of those basic American instincts which I 
mentioned earlier: upon mobility and se- 
curity, the road in the spiral, the perfect 
peace of engulfment in the circle’s con- 
tinuous shell. 


If Wright rejected Europe it can hardly 
be surprising that, with a few vocal ex- 
ceptions, Europe has generally rejected 
him. This fact has, however, created spe- 
cial problems for Wright's heritage in 
America because Europeans, or those trai- 
ned by Europeans, have generally domi- 
nated the policy of American architectu- 
ral schools. 


During Wright's youth the French École 
des Beaux Arts called the turn, and Wright 
himself developed an attitude of hostility 
toward the schools which was to stand 
him in bad stead later. The Beaux Arts 
held sway until the arrival of Walter Gro- 
pius and his entourage at Harvard dur- 
ing the later thirties. This event was 
greeted by Wright with hoots of derision, 
which were in turn answered by Gropius 
and his followers with what can only be 
called a venomous hatred for Wright and 
all his works. They rarely bothered to 
visit his buildings, and we can hardly 
assume that they studied his writings. 
The old reciprocity was forgotten, or, more 
accurately, was assigned to an age gone 
by, as was Wright himself. 


The excellent students who flocked to 
Gropius and his associates at Harvard and 
elsewhere during the forties were indoc- 
trinated with a deep suspicion of Wright's 
motives and a kind of sociological con- 
tempt for his buildings. Soon the younger 
architects. were themselves acting as 
critics in most of the better architectural 
schools throughout the country, and today 
they have become the deans of many of 
them. For this reason, no serious attempt 
to teach and develop the principles of 
Wright's design has been consistently 
sustained in America, outside of Wright's 
own inbred Taliesins. It is true that many 
students in good schools have occasionally 
tried to buck the system, but in the gene- 
ral lack of sympathetic or informed criti- 
cism they have usually tended toward a 
kind of picturesque pastiche of Wright not 
so different from though freer than, that 
of his own apprentices. Their attempts, 
however, have been appreciably fewer 
lately, not because of the precepts of Gro- 
pius — who is now generally regarded by 
most of the younger men as a rather 
uninteresting architect — but because of 
the example of Mies Van der Rohe. 


Mies’ work in America since 1939 began 
to be seen, about 1950, as something so 
reverently simple and clear, and so beauti- 
fully made, that is could be taught with- 
out embarassment as an academic disci- 
pline. In it the prevalent asymmetry and 
flow of earlier modern work was given 
up in favor of high, single volumes of 
space, separate from each other, classi- 
cally remote and less insistently scaled 
and directed than Wright's space had 
always been. In this way Mies offered 
not only a decent teachable set of methods 
and forms but also a release from earlier 
compulsions toward movement, and his 
work seemed to  reassert permanent, 
transmittable values upon which a general 
architecture could be based. 
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During the past ten years, therefore, Mies 
has become the true successor of the old 
Beaux Arts, and indeed his followers from 
Johnson to Yamasaki have moved step 
by step toward an overtly classicizing 
kind of design. Another persistent aspect 
of American thought — that which vearns 
for urbanity and, consequently, toward 
Europe — is thus definitely in command 
at the moment. The influence of Le Cor- 
busier’s later works is also beginning to 
be felt, although their sculptural embodi- 
ment of human force does not vet seem 
to be adequately understood in America. 
As the American forms based upon Euro- 
pean example appear, they exhibit exactly 
the same quality that such forms have 
shown in America from the 18th century 
on. That is, they are tighter, thinner, and 
more nervous than the European works. 
They are stretched, like the American 
screen wall, and they tend to lose volume, 
bulk, and depth and to become linear and 
decorative. Curiously, if their designers 
are taxed with these qualities, they usually 
blame them upon that same old hostile 
continent to which I referred earlier — 
upon the blazing sun, the mosquitoes, the 
freezing rain, and the sudden temperature 
changes — which seem to demand that 
a screen be dropped against the weather 
and drawn tight, so that whatever plas- 
ticity is desired can take place only in 
line and plane, not in three dimensions. 
Wright, in contrast, had exploited exactly 
the same requirements in order to create 
environmental plasticity through over- 
hangs and recessions, while Le Corbusier 
has used similar ones to create images 
of active muscularity. 


For all these reasons the heritage of 
Wright does not seem overly strong at the 
present time. Yet two further questions 
should be asked: First, is that heritage 
not in fact more pervasive than it seems 
to be? And second, may it not revive in 
the future? 

Certainly, many very different architects 
of the middle generation, from Alden Dow 
to Harwell Harris, Bruce Goff, and Edward 
Stone, have owed much to a limited con- 
tact with Wright's work, which they have 
therefore been able to use as they saw fit. 
Richard Neutra, who studied briefly with 
Wright in the twenties, has made a long 
and distinguished career out of forms 
which essentiallv derive from that syn- 
thesis between Wright and Europe which 


we referred to before. Other architects —. 


even the most classicizing, such as John- 
son — have acknowledged their debt to 
Wright's sense of space. Indeed, most 
American design today can be distinguish- 
ed from most European precisely through 
its command of spatial progression, hier- 


archy, and climax which derives in the end 
from Wright. 

On the other hand, such spatial command 
on the part of our classicizing architects 
seems to be weakening with every passing 
year, as they concentrate upon the plastic 
enrichment or screening of the static 
spaces and masses they inherited from 
Mies. Thus it may be that the lessons of 
Wright's space will soon have to be studied 
afresh. At the same time, certain aspects 
of that space, as we understand it now, 
are among the primary factors which most 
separate Wright from us today. Its rhyth- 
mic unity, its mesmerism, its smoothing 
out of all individual actions, most of all 
its drama of engulfment and release, add 
up to effects of manipulation and enforced 
serenity which we can no longer accept 
as a true image of our world. Its paradox- 
ical union of the sheltered with the ex- 
pansive now seéms the product of an 
unrealistic 19th-century optimism in which 
we can no longer share. Therefore, Wright's 
space seems the last of something to 
many of us, not a heritage which — much 
as we want it — we can truly use, as we 
attempt not to find shelter but to act for 
ourselves and, in a humanistic sense, to 
embody those acts in architectural form. 
Yet Wright's work, properly studied by 
a new generation, may reveal a heritage 
of action as well. For example, the orga- 
nization of the Larkin Building of 1904, 
as a structure of columns and spandrels 
with brick service towers, is now finding 
further development in Louis I. Kahn's 
Medical Laboratories for the University of 
Pennsylvania. The old spatial engulfment 
is gone; instead the spaces are exposed 
and demanding, but they are still defined, 
as Wright had defined them, by an inte- 
gral and ruggedly conceived structural 
system. Indeed the structure now seems 
to make the spaces according to its own 
intellectual law, so that the building as a 
whole becomes the image of an environ- 
ment separate from ourselves and with its 
own objective truth, not one which seems 
unduly designed to lull human beings into 
euphoria. 

It is therefore conceivable that we will 
come to Wright in future in many diff- 
erent ways and for many new reasons. As 
we consciously reject both the security 
and the mobility which he always assured 
us we had, we may find that we are for 
the first time clear-eyed enough to know 
him. As we concentrate objectively upon 
the problem of environment, structure, and 
action which architecture is, we may 
indeed discover that we have come, all 
unexpectedly, into the fullness of his 
heritage and can once again use our IMm- 


ediate past. 
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Two essential facts witness the vigorous 
personality of Louis Kahn — facts eviden- 
ced only in the last ten years: the interest 
of international criticism in his singularly 
anticonformist position and the possibility 
that this may bring about new directions 
in American architecture. 

Kahn represents an island cut off from 
even the best work, a kind of medieval 
citadel (called up by his Medical Labo- 
ratory). His studio, far from the crowd 
and not so assailed by clients as frequen- 
ted by young American architects, extends 
continuously in the three universities, 
where he exercises his calling as teacher 
and to which his professional activity 
runs parallel, both connected by a uni- 
fying thought. 

This thought is, however, clearly expressed 
in his writings — a theorization of himself 
— which reveal the figure of a man caught 
between a basically mystical vision of his 
own « truth » and the functional reality of 
the architect’s activities. 

The order to which Kahn leads the « phi- 
losophy of design » that his artistic crea- 
tion is founded on, is the matrix of rightly 
conceiving, acting almost like a medium 
who resolutely takes part in the relation- 
ship established between space that 
«wants to be», ie. take shape, and 
the architect ready to set ‘about his 
work. With this term he defines and obje- 
ctivies a subjective factor such as his act 
of clarification; a term which is specified 
according to the various attributes that it 
takes on in an architectonic work, in spa- 
tial order, formal order, and modular di- 
mensions, 

It is this creating of order in the world 
of form that is the primary ally of Kahn's 


evident geometric orientation: his archite- 
cture is formed of elementary geometrical 
solids; they rise and take on meaning 
from their sometimes violent juxtaposition 
of different scales or figures (and it is 
only in this sense that one can give credit 
to the rather dubious theory that he be- 
longs to the « brutaliste » movement). Ba- 
sic to these works are plans in which, in 
their predominant orthogonal structure, 
hardly any dimension ever prevails over 
another to the point of giving preference to 
the square or the circle. Plans which, while 


taking on their third dimension tend to 
stay unchanged along the vertical, in 


keeping with Kahn's  predilection for 
pure and essential volumes in which 
also the indispensable openings remain 
such, openings designed without ambiguity 
in single sections on the continuity of the 
surface or in deep cuts into the form, 
but always with a spatially perfect mea- 
ning. 

In his more recent works underscoring 
the hierarchical scansion of spaces, one 
notes a tendency to define limited areas 
in the form of parallelograms which, com- 
bining with an ascensional development, 
would be by themselves enough to create 
turreted volumes, if the latter did not 
already exist as dominating elements in 
Kahn's formal categories. 

This is, basically, what is sought throu- 
ghout the whole range of his themes and 
dimensions: from the housing mass obtai- 
ned by the vertical superimposing of large 
rooms to the occasion offered by vertical 
communication, whether they are for per- 
sons (lifts, staircases) or for fluids (vent 
stacks, and in general, housing for plant 
ducts); an occasion that was to be most 
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clearly represented by his « Medical Re- 
search Building» for the University of 
Philadelphia (1957-1960). Here in particu- 
lar, the arrangement of volums recalls the 
phenomenon of symbiosis between indivi- 
duals or, if you prefer, a suggestive com- 
parison made be Marston Fitch in his « A 
Building of rugged fundamentals » (Archi- 
this building where: « community of forms 
in the threedimensional reality take on 
almost the aspect of those convocations 
of personages. That are sometimes found 
in Byzantine mosaics ». The process of 
their formation is in close relationship 
with the arrangement based on Kahn's 
theory of « servant and served spaces », 
which organizes service spaces into geo- 
metrically defined nuclei including lob- 
bies; this function no longer taking the 
form of the rigid corridor with its linear 
development, as seen in the distributional 
scheme currently adopted. In this, as in 
certain structural schemes in general use, 
Louis Kahn perceives the danger of a ste- 
reotype which could mortify the possibili- 
ties for architectonic invention offered by 
a free re-appraisal. 

In the drawing up of a plan, as in the 
case of tre Adler House (1955), we find a 
separate study of the two plans: one of 
the structure (i.e. of solids) and one of 
rooms (i.e. of spaces) to be juxtaposed like 
two casts, one positive and one nega- 
tive — a demonstrational check in Kahn's 
method of work in order to verify the 
two spatial values. Another aspect of this 
procedure may be seen in the plan: ma- 
king the horizontal sections of structures 
coincide with the small service rooms, 
making their surfaces equal, and channe- 
ling the latter into the now hollow and 


amplified structure. 

This solution is exemplified by the hygie- 
nic services and corridors in the dressing 
room of the swimming pool for the He- 
brew Community of Trenton (1955-56), 
with its limpid prismatic plan in the form 
of the Greek cross. 

The relationship running between the 
terms « form and function » becomes tran- 
slated for Kahn «in function springing 
from form »; and in this phrase the role 
of function is put in a proper light. This 
role can be more conveniently analysed if 
it is isolated in three components: struct- 
ural, distributional, and technological. 
The perfect correspondence, in fact, bet- 
ween form and structure is a reciprocal 
matter, like that, for example, which joins 
a square perimeter to a structure with 
crossed ribbing, springing from a pattern 
in the two orthogonal directions, a roof 
frame which is held together by the even- 
ness of the light and which, in the rather 
frequently found large spans, improves the 
lift as a result of collaboration. Which oc- 
curs all the more frequently in the tridi- 
mensional structures preferred by Kahn 
for their chiaroscuro texture, and also ow- 
ing to his position as an architect familiar 
with the instruments of up-to-date techno- 
logy. This position aims at modernity and 
seems to be counterbalanced by his other 
position of admiring attention paid to cer- 
tain architectonic civilizations of the past, 
such as the Roman or Medieval. Steeped 
in technical and humanistic culture, Louis 
Kahn ranges over a broad historical pa- 
norama, as can be seen in the counter- 
point between expressions of a pronoun- 
ced modernity, in the use of materials cha- 


racteristc of our day and in the technical Il 


prowess of his solutions, and, on the other 
hand, expressions of an allusive primiti 
vism, through the power of his frame- 
works and the massiveness of his volumes. 
It is here that we find the essential per- 
sonality of his architecture, which surpri- 
ses one in the difficult but happy integra- 
tion it achieves, though in some cases one 
perceives that the idea has not been suf- 
ficiently decanted. 

A case in point, it seems to us, is his 
« Art Gallery » in New Haven (1952), the 
first work to win him international fame. 
Here, the structure of the ceiling with its 
mesh of tetrahedrons does not completely 
suit the design of the whole, perhaps 
owing to the presence of two compositio- 
nal modules — triangular and rectangular 
— which remain isolated, and to the cryst- 
alline solidity and symmetrical schema- 
tization of volumes which are in contrast 
to the asymmetrical arrangement of the 
exterior staircase — a graphic indulgence 
unusual in Kahn. 

A much more coherent structural idiom 
gives rhythm to the large two-storey hall 
of the « AFL-CIO Medical Center » of Phi- 
ladelphia (1954) — which one readily ap- 
preciates as a later work. Here the longi- 
tudinal accent of the truss-work domina- 
tes the architecture, the modulus of which 
becomes exalted by the polygonal-shaped 
structural cavities. But where we find 
Kahn's powerful structures springing from 
a brilliant static system, a system at once 
original and orthodox from which the ar- 
chitectonic line follows logically and uni- 
vocally — is in the already mentioned 
« Medical Laboratories ». This drawing out 
of the structure its maximum aesthetic 
potentiality, and perfect adherence to the 
given architectonic material, are, of course 
constant objectives of Kahn's, but they 
also derive from his close collaboration 
with his calculators. (The latter have re- 
ported the enthusiasm with which they 
collaborate in the development of the sta- 
tic systems of Kahn's projects. Further 
testimony is given by Robert Le Ricolais, 
the spatial structuralist, who also teaches 
at the University of Philadelphia and re- 
fers to the extraordinary old that Louis 
Kahn has on the imagination of his uni- 
versity students and the young men in his 
studio). 

We have already mentioned the distribu- 
tional component in dealing with the « Me- 
dical Research Building », underscoring 
particularly the new version given to the 
corridors. Another indicative example will 
be seen in the plan for the Goldenberg 
house, admittedly inspired by the plan of 
a Pompeian house and interesting for the 
solution applied to the roofing, in which 
the play of inclination of the pitches gives 
light to the service rooms inside; a project 


in which the corridor is ring-shaped and 
thus shares in the space of the open « pa- 
tio» while access to the main rooms fan- 
ning around is gained through the « ser- 
vant spaces ». 

As for the possible implications of these 
technological plants on the plane of expres- 
sion, Louis Kahn has discarded the two 
solutions most frequently given to the 
problem: that of situating all the ducts 
between double walls (because this would 
eliminate them from the architectonic con- 
text), and that of leaving them in view 
(which would be mechanistic in taste); 
instead, he has chosen a third way, which 
permits him to take advantage of the 
plant ducts by making their presence felt 
in the form of an emphasis on the struct- 
ure isolating them. 


The « Plan of Philadelphia », studied in 
1956-57, is a proposal for improving the 
city, in which Kahn's concept of the town 
plan transcends the contingencies of the 
theme and verges on Utopian vision. Trans- 
ferred from the architectonic to the new 
scale, his « order » becomes an « order for 
movement », i.e. for its vital flow, after 
an organic interpretation of the urban 
phenomenon. The high-speed roadways 
sweeping through the city, streets likened 
to « rivers », the huge parking stations 
(multi-storey cylindrical buildings) consi- 
dered « gateways » and almost towers rai- 
sed in defense of the traffic of the city’s 
heart, the secondary streets called « ca- 
nals » and the squares called « docks » — 
these are all images evoked by the com- 
bination of poet and town-planner. 


If he had limited himself to bringing or- 
der to the traffic chaos with proposals for 
solving its problems, Kahn no doubt 
would have worked out a good town-plan; 
but he was interested in another problem: 
the celebrational function of the city, its 
aesthetic « patterns ». In this respect the 
street is considered as organized and 
equipped space taking part in the envi- 
ronment with its own characteristics. To 
avoid the devitalization of the urban cen- 
tre, the plan provides a « City Center » for 
Philadelphia, a kind of « cultural, com- 
mercial, civic, juridical and sports forum ». 


A huge raised square on which has been 
superimposed an enormous tower covered 
with a mesh of tetrahedrons (designed for 
the municipal buildings) distributes the 
traffic on three levels: its own pedestrian 
level, the street level leading into the 
« Shopping Center » below, and the under- 
ground parking level; and takes the shape 
of an indented perimeter owing to the 
presence at the four corners of large en- 
trance ramps to the garages, and of bus 
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and taxi stations, and small pedestrian 
squares along the sides. 

Though keeping within the limits of a 
project deduced from a real situation, 
Kahn could not help implying the outli- 
nes of an ideal city, a mythical and sce- 
nographic version of the metropolis of to- 
day. I 
While the fact that the planning mind was 
in this case individual (whereas in real 
situations most such plans rather spring 
from a coordination of contributions) and 
therefore implies the limits to its ever 
being realized (what a fascinating prospect 
to be able to test such a personal vision), 
on the other hand it offers us — the mind 
being that of Kahn — an absolutely ori- 
ginal, organic, and suggestive city, how- 
ever illusory it may be. 


In Kahn's latest work, the « Medical Re- 
search Building », the experiences which 
had been maturing in previous works 
finally bear fruit and work to a logical 
conclusion in an absolutely unified con- 
cept, a concept in which the whole orga- 
nism (from the distributional plan to the 
concept of volume and structural solu- 
tion) turns out to be perfectly integrated. 
This work, made possible by the intense 
thought of a powerful formative mind, 
derives its validity from the fact that 
Kahn dealt with the entire theme from 
a new standpoint (the theme being a 
complex of medical-microbiological expe- 
rimental laboratories annexed to the uni- 
versity. An example, then, of « civil» ar- 
chitecture in which the refusal to deve- 
lop the latest variations in current archi- 
tectonic idiom points out another possible 
way. The solidity of these blocks, in fact, 
seems to be the result of a cultural season 
sufficiently ripe for understanding that 
the idiomatic achievements still supposed 
to be in force (the wonders of great 
weights levitated from the earth, of 
projections suspended like tight-rope wal- 
kers, of dynamic compositions and or- 
ganic exhuberance) are beginning to 
exhaust their expressive possibilities. 

In this complex, around a central tower 
housing vertical communications, general 
services and corridors on the floor level, 
we find grouped in the shape of a swastika 
the towered pavilions of the laboratories 
served in turn by « servant spaces» Si 
tuated in small towers housing the plant 
and the secondary stairs. Represented in 
a diagram, the distribution of the services 
thus turns out to be centrifugal from the 
principal nucleus to the satellites, and 
centripetal with respect to the latter, in 
line with a polycentrical radial scheme. 
The structure of the laboratories has been 
combined with technical installations both 
vertically (in the concrete subtower) and 
horizontally in the cellular structural ca- 


vities of the ceilings, showing a conside- 
rable study of the use of all prefabricated 
frameworks, as in the H-shaped pillars 
put outside the building and in the ceil- 
ings, where the crossing of main girders 
in a Vierendeel framework supports a si- 
milar light intermediate framework which 
strongly projects at the corners of the 
vertical parallelepiped block. Besides 
shortening the time required for the cons- 
truction of buildings, the method of pre- 
fabrication used by Kahn allows that 
greater precision compared to casting on 
the site which, aside from facility in 
assembling, has underscored expressive 
idiom at the gain joints and at sectional 
transition points of the structure. 


It is not difficult to understand how such 
an incisive result derived from the direct 
expression of functional requirements led 
Henry Russell Hitchcock to emphazise the 
hold of this work as «...the finest state- 
ment, perhaps, of mid-nineteenth century 
« Realism » (H. R. Hitchcock « Notes of 
a Traveller - Wright and Kahn »: Zodiac 
n. 6). 


It seems to us that Louis Kahn's reformist 
position reveals a most unique « presence » 
in the light of the time and the civiliza- 
tion in which he works; and this is so 
because of the interests and the specula- 
tion of his thought, which seems to seek 
an « historical stability »; for his thought 
on the one hand tends to sum up the 
best of the architectonic traditions of 
the past and, on the other hand, to give 
his own works as lasting a character as 
possible. Those, like Kahn, who show a 
marked individualism in a world in which 
team-work is becoming widely accepted, 
who aim to build for eternity in a world 
of the economy of consumption, find them- 
selves in a certain sense beyond the 
contingencies of time; and it is from this 
position that their personalities are con- 
solidated. Kahn’s being a personality 
which evokes a picture of the masterly 
welding together of coexistent elements 
in antithesis. Kahn, in fact, is classical in 
the stability and symmetry of his forms, 
while he is Romantic in his nostalgia for 
the Middle Ages. He earnestly applied the 
most advanced technological means, but 
this does not prevent him from conceiving 
stone supporting pillars for Adler House. 
He has gone beyond the schernes of func- 
tionalism in his distribution, but in many 
examples he utilizes functionalist aesthet- 
ics. He has the rationalist’s cult of stereo- 
metry, but he refuses his thin casings and 
the total transparency of his blocks. He 
has mastered the vital concept of the orga- 
nic school, but he does not share its 
disturbing morphology. 


Enzo Frateili 
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1-3. Louis I. Kahn. Proposed City Hall Building. 1 
model. 2, sketch showing the site area. 
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Order is 
Design is form-making in order 
Form emerges out of a system of construction 
Growth is a construction 
In order is creative force 
In design is the means—wh 
The nature of space reflects what it wants to be 
Is the auditorium a Stradivarius 
or is it an car 
Is the auditorium a creative instrument 
keyed to Bach or Bartok 
played by the conductor 
or is it a convention hall 
In the nature of space is the spirit and the will to exist a certain way 
Design must closely follow that will 
Therefore a stripe painted horse is not a zebra. 
Before a railroad station is a building 
it wants to be a street 
it grows out of the needs of street 
out of the order of movement 
A meeting of contours englazed. 


ere with what when with how much 


Thru the nature—why 
Thru the order —what 
Thru design —how 
A Form emerges from the structural elements inherent in the form. 
A dome is not conceived when questions arise how to build it. 


Nervi grows an arch 
Fuller grows a dome 
Mozart’s compositions are designs 
They are exercices of order—intuitive 
Design encourages more designs 
Designs derive their imagery from order 
Imagery is the memory—the Form 
Stle is an adopted order 
The same order created the elephanit and created man 
They are different designs 
Begun from different aspirations 
Shaped from different circumstances 


Order does not imply Beauty 
The same order created the dwarf and Adonis 
Design is not making Beauty 
Beauty emerges from selection 
affinities 
integration 
love 
Art isa form making life in order—psychic 
Order is intangible 
It is a level of creative consciousness 
forever becoming higher in level 
The higher the order the more diversity in design 
Order supports integration 
From what the space wants to be the unfamiliar may be revealed to the architect. 
From order he will derive creative force and power of self criticism 
to give form to this unfamiliar. 
Beauty will evolve 


(From «Perspecta», no. 3) 
Louis I. Kahn 
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6,7. Alfred Newton Richards Medical Research Buil- 
ding, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Two 
views, (From Architectural Forum, July 11960). 
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Trenton Bath House | 
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A 8-11. Trenton Bath House, 9: 
A. Women's Dressing Room 
B. Men's Dressing Room 
C. Basket Room 
D. Atrium—open to the sky 
E. Lounge 


a. Pool Director's kiosk 

b. Storage 

c. Entrance to chlorinating equipment 
d. Toilets 

e. Wall baffled entries 


Kenneth Noland 


Mies, Gropius, 
Breuer, Neutra, Johnson, 


Mies, Gropius, Breuer, Neutra, Johnson, 
rappresentano la scuola europea; e il sug- 
gello della ragione, con cui Louis Kahn 
« storicizza » il romanticismo visionario 
ch'egli ha in comune con Wright, sono 
loro ad averlo portato nel XX secolo nel 
paese delle grandi forze di natura, sono 
loro ad averlo suggerito al giovane Kahn, 
che è, d’altronde, di recente origine euro- 
pea. Dalla selva dei grattacieli. la 
pura luce delle specchianti superfici di 
Mies, l'esattezza dei suoi profili, la perfe- 
zione e la misura dei suoi rapporti stabi. 
liscono un ordine rigoroso dichiarando 
una volontà di logica e di funzionalità 
che, dai tempi della vecchia Chicago ot- 
tocentesca, non caratterizzava più tutta la 
architettura americana, in gran parte ab- 
bandonatasi alla forza di quel canto an- 
tico: a quell’ordine corrisponde invece la 
tecnica d'oggi, e vi si riconducono, pur 
nel loro accento di grande originalità, e 
le torri di Kahn, e i giganteschi termitai 
di Rudolph, anch'egli, com'è naturale da- 
ta la sua origine, tributario dell'Europa. 
Quei vecchi maestri, da Mies a Neutra, 
da Gropius a Breuer, (in tal senso il loro 
problema non è il problema di Philip 
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Johnson, il discepolo fattosi a sua volta 
maestro e sul quale pubblichiamo un ar- 
ticolo monografico), non hanno forse più 
nulla di nuovo da dire; ma, a misurare 
l'altezza di quel vecchio canto americano, 
è ancor valida la limpida parola con la 
quale, or son trent'anni, essi inserirono 
un discorso nuovo nel linguaggio architet- 
tonico dell'America e profondamente lo 
modificarono: se a loro guardò, come 
Hitchcock afferma, lo stesso Wright. 


Mies, Gropius, Breuer, Neutra, Johnson, 
représentent l’école européenne; et le 
sceau de la raison qui « historicise » le 
romantisme visionnaire de Louis Kahn — 
romantisme qui est aussi celui de Wright 
— leur vient de ces architectes qui l’ont 
apporté au XXe siècle dans le pays des 
grandes forces de la nature; ce sont eux 
qui l’ont suggéré au jeune Kahn qui d’ail- 
leurs est d'origine européenne. Dans la 
jungle des gratte-ciel, la pure lumière des 
surfaces miroitantes de Mies, la précision 
de ses profils, la perfection et la mesure 
de ses rapports, créent un ordre rigoureux 
traduisant une volonté de logique et de 
fonctionnalité qui, depuis la vieille Chi- 
cago du XVIIIè siècle, ne caractérisait 
plus l’architecture américaine abandonnée 
au chant ancien; la technique d’'aujour- 
d'hui par contre reconnait cet ordre ri- 
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goreux ei méme, sans préjudice de leur 
grande originalité, le reconnaissent aussi 
les tours de Kahn et les gigantesques ter- 
mitières de Rudolph qui lui également, 
comme il est naturel étant donné son ori- 
gine, est tributaire de l'Europe. Ces vieux 
maitres, de Mies à Neutra, de Gropius à 
Breuer (et en ce sens leur problème n'est 
pas celui de Johnson, le disciple qui est 
passé maitre à son tour, sur lequel nous 
publions une monographie) n'ont peut- 
étre plus rien de neuf à dire; mais à 
mesurer la hauteur de ce vieux chant 
américain, le langage vivant qu'ils insé- 
rèrent comme un discours nouveau dans 
le langage architectural américain, il y a 
bien trente ans de cela, est toujours va- 
lable; et ils modifièrent, ce faisant, pro- 
fondément le langage architectural, s'il 
est vrai que Wright lui-méme comme l'af- 
firme Hitchcock, ne les ignora point. 


Mies, Gropius, Breuer, Neutra, and John- 
son represent the European school; and 
it was they who brought into the 20th 
century into the country of the great for- 
ces of nature, that seal of reason with 
which Louis Kahn gives a historical fra- 
mework to the visionary romanticism he 
has in common with Wright; it was they 
who suggested it to the young Kahn, who 
ic for that matter, himself of recent Eu- 
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ropean extraction. Amdst the forest of 
skyscrapers the pure light of Mies’ re- 
flecting surfaces, the exactitude of his 
outlines, the perfection and restraint of 
his relationships all establish a severe 
order, bespeaking a will to logic and func- 
tionalism which, since the times of old 
nineteenth century Chicago has not been 
characteristic of all American architect- 
ure, a great deal of which has surrendered 
to the force of that call to nature: out 
the technology of the day corresponds to 
that order and, however original their 
tone, Kahn's towers and Rudolph's gigan- 
tic termite nests lead back to it; and Ru- 
dolph, of course, is himself derivative 
from Europe, as is natural considering 
his origins. Those old masters, from Mies 
to Neutra, from Gropius to Breuer (in 
this sense their problem is not the pro- 
blem of Philip Johnson, the  disciple 
who in turn became a master and 
on whom we are publishing an arti 
cle here), have perhaps nothing new 
to say; but, in measuring the impor- 
tance of that old American contribution, 
there is still validity in the clear words 
with which, thirty years ago, they brou- 
ght a new note into the architectonic ver- 
nacular of America and profoundly mo- 
dified it: especially if, as Hitchcock 
claims, Wright himself looked to them. 


When one thinks about it, few cultural 
phenomena of the postwar years are 
more astonishing than the contribution of 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe to the United 
States, or the American contribution to 
his genius. 

In 1937, when he arrived in the United 
States to escape Nazi oppression, who 
would have expected that a deliberate 
and austere perfectionist would so spect- 
acularly succeed in the bustling pragm- 
atism of his new environment. Yet when 
Mies (as his compound surname is com- 
monly abbreviated) reacher the United 
States at the age of fifty, he had only 
begun his career. His practice of over 
thirty years in Europe had resulted in far 
more projects than realized buildings. 
During these three decades he comp- 
leted just six houses that he cares to 
remember, two small apartment buildings, 
a memorial monument, half a dozen exhi- 
bition structures and some furniture de- 
sign — statistically about one realized 
building every two years! They were, 
moreover, for the most part rather small 
commissions which would hardly have 
been important were it not for their qua- 
lity and their significance as embodiments 
of Mies’ philosophy of architecture. Only 
a select group of architects, critics and 
discriminating clients knew of Mies’ Eu- 
ropean work and, in fact, the tirst book 
on his work only appeared after he had 
been ten years in the United States, when 
he was nearly sixty. 

In his adopted country Mies not only 
built many times the number of buildings 
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The Place of Mies 


in American Architecture 


which he had realized in Europe, but his 
commissions were far larger and more 
prominent. Moreover, the work of a per- 
fectionist who had appealed to a very res- 
tricted audience suddenly became so in- 
fluential that the Miesian reticulated ske- 
letal building, infilled with glass and pa- 
nels of various sorts, transformed Ameri- 
can cities during the fifties. Overnight it 
seemed the skyscraper silhouette of brick 
and stone at the heart of large American 
cities gave way to highly polished reticul- 
ated metal and glass walls reflecting 
other highly polished reticulated metal 
and glass walls nearby. In the suburbs 
and countryside, a comparable style ap- 
peared in low, spreading shopping cen- 
ters, schools and industrial complexes. 
From the United States, the style spread 
throughout the world to become truly in- 
ternational. In this spread, inevitably, 
some buildings were good; most were 
mediocre. Some were appropriate for their 
locations; others were not. Whatever their 
quality or the appropriateness of their lo- 
cation, buildings with exposed skeletal 
walls extravagantly glazed came to be de- 
scribed (not always accurately) as <« Mie- 
sian» or « American » in style. What, in 
fact, did Mies van der Rohe contribute to 
modern architecture from the time of his 
arrival in the United States? How did the 
American environment make this contri 
bution possible? These are the questions 
which Mies’ phenomenal American career 
suggests. 

When Mies arrived in the United States 
he went to Chicago, where he eventually 
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headed the architectural school at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. His fellow 
refugee from Nazism, Walter Gropius, 
went to Harvard at the about the same 
time. In downtown Chicago, Mies saw for 
himself the world's first completely de- 
veloped skyscrapers, hich had been built 
in the eighties and nineties of the 19th 
century. In the boldest of these buildings, 
the skyscraper is stripped to its essence. 


And in its essence the skyscraper is a tall 
elevator building completely supported by 
its skeletal framing. The generous rectan- 
gular intervals created by the supporting 
frame can be almost completely filled 
with glass if the architect chooses — and 
the boldest architects working in Chicago 
in the eighties and nineties did so choose, 
in order to coax as much light as possible 
into the densely packed office buildings. 


An easterner visiting Chicago at the time 
was astonished at the transparency of 
these buildings. One of the architects in- 
formed him how simply the design origi- 
nated. « I get from my engineer », he said, 
« a statement of the minimum thickness of 
the steel post and its enclosure of terra 
cotta (required to fireproof the frame). 


Then I establish the minimum depth of 
floor beam and the minimum height of 
the sill from the floor to accomodate what 
must go between them. These are the data 
of my design ». The procedure was so 
simple that the buildings seemed almost 
to design themselves. « One might think 
that such a problem would interest no 
one but an engineer », the French traveler 
Paul Bourget wrote in his Outre Mer of 
1895. « Nothing of the kind! The simple 
power of necessity is to a certain degree 
a principle of beauty; and these structu- 
res so plainly manifest this necessity that 
you feel a strange emotion in contempla- 
ting them. It is the first draft of a new 
sort of art — an art of democracy made 
by the masses and for the masses, an art 
of science, where the invariability of na- 
tural laws gives to the most unbridled 


daring the calmness of geometrical figu- 
res ». 


These early skyscrapers inevitably appea- 
led to Mies, who has characterized his ar- 
chitectural ideal as « almost nothing ». In 
coming to Chicago, Mies happened upon 
the one city in the world which offered 
so thorough a demonstration of his philo- 
sophy of « almost nothing » in buildings 
so explicitly modern. 


It is not that the Miesian skeletal building 
might have gone unrealized had Mies hap- 
pened to settle in another American city. 
But the «bare bones» quality of early 
Chicago skyscrapers made him instantly 
aware that the prefabricated metal skele- 
ton was the essence of technologically ad- 


vanced building in the United States. So- 
me countries possess a tradition of ma- 
sonry building and the planear wall pre- 
dominates; other countries, like the Uni 
ted States, possess a tradition of wood 
and metal building and emphasize the 
skeletal frame. The American frame, whe- 
ther of wood or metal, tends to be com- 
prised of highly standardized parts sub- 
stantially prefabricated in the factory, so 
as to insure rapid assembly by highly paid 
American construction workers. Hence, in 
viewing the « almost nothing » of the early 
Chicago skyscraper, Mies happened upon 
a spectacular demonstration of one of the 
bases of American construction. 


Almost nothing: by this motto Mies means 
that sound achitecture emerges so inti- 
mately from its structure as to seem its 
inevitable consequence. But Mies’ « almost 
nothing » is a trap for the simple-minded. 
His deprecating phrase conceals the num- 
ber of esthetic decisions which his spare 
architecture calls forth. We have only to 
look closely at the early Chicago skyscra- 
pers in order to observe the crudity of 
most of them. Frames and windows are 
often ill proportioned. The terra cotta 
sheathing is often clumsy in both its pro- 
file and its surface ornamentation. The 
juncture of one member or one material 
with another is often awkward. There are, 
to be sure, great buildings among these 
early Chicago skyscrapers — especially 
Louis Sullivan’'s Carson, Pirie, Scott De- 
partment Store, which is among the ma- 
sterpieces of the pioneer phase of modern 
architecture. The majority, however, are 
boldly, vitally, courageously gawky. 


We could forgive some gawkiness had the 
boldness been maintained. But the archi- 
tects of the early Chicago skyscrapers be- 
came so uncomfortable about the gawki- 
ness of their buildings that they lost their 
boldness of approach. To these architects, 
« almost nothing » was too largely a pract- 
ical program and too unconscious as an 
esthetic ideal. The buildings just happe- 
ned to appear as they did, thanks to tech- 
nological developments and the clients’ 
desire for speedy and economical con- 
struction. Although their designers were 
proud of what even then was called the 
« Chicago style », only Louis Sullivan fully 
realized what the esthetic possibilities of 
the style might be. To the rest, « almost 
nothing » eventually became something to 
be ashamed of as a provincial production. 
As East Coast architects imbibed the tea- 
chings of the French École des Beaux Arts, 
which were just beginning to influence 
American architectural schools at the end 
of the 19th century, they convinced the 
midwesterners that their buildings were 
not architecture at all, just naked con- 
struction. Thus, around 1900, the native 


Chicago version of « almost nothing » di- 
sappeared behind masonry and terra cotta 
wrappings composed of fragements lifted 
from Gothic cathedrals and Renaissance 
palaces. The brash promise of the new 
vanished in a masquerade of thè old. 


With Mies, the ‘pragmatic « almost no- 
thing » becomes the self-conscious starting 
point for an architectural esthetic. He ex- 
tends his « almost nothing » by his equally 
famous aphorism « less is more ». In redu- 
cing the buildings to its essence, he belie- 
ves that the designer can concentrate on 
perfecting this essence, until naked con- 
struction becomes architecture. Less beco- 
mes more in that the building is objec- 
tively experienced as an intensely beau- 
tiful « thing in itself », without the inter- 
ference of any literary, symbolic or sen- 
timental recollections, and so inevitable 
as seemingly to transcend the uniqueness 
of the designer's personality. «I don't 
want to be interesting », Mies has said. 
«I want to be good ». It is precisely be- 
cause Mies seeks to universalize the buil- 
ding experience, rather than to smite us 
with the uniqueness of his genius in the 
manner of Frank Lloyd Wright or Le Cor- 
busier, that he has become the great 
grammarian of modern architecture. Like 
all grammarians, Mies is concerned with 
basic language and the manner in which 
language correctly and elegantly goes to- 
gether. 


Correctness and elegance: Mies makes the 
linearism of the steel frame the visual as 
well as the structural basis for his archi- 
tecture. Hence his architecture consists 
in bringing the frame to the surface of the 
wall; in proportioning the frame to both 
the rectangular window intervals and the 
rectangular building mass and, finally, in 
detailing the frame itself from prefabrica- 
ted parts so that what had been raw be- 
comes beautiful. Each aspect of what at 
first sight seems a simple problem is 
fraught with the kind of perplexity for 
which only a genius with Mies’ tempera- 
ment for patient refinement could find 
the most compelling solution. 

If, in this process of laying bare and re- 
fining, Mies makes construction beautiful, 
he also makes it symbolic. To take a spe- 
cific example: since the actual suppor- 
ting steel frame of multi-story buildings 
must be sheathed in a fireproof material, 
much as the frame of the early skyscra- 
pers had been clad in terra cotta, this 
structural skeleton is lost to view. Mies 
makes it visual by attaching purely sym- 
bolic flat steel sections outside of the fi- 
reproofing. He often intensifies the sym 
bolism by welding a projecting outrigging 
of I-beams to the exterior wall which rise 
from the bottom of the building to its 
cornice. 


The I-beam — so-called because its cross 
section resembles the Roman letter «I» 
— is, of all steel sections, the most fa- 
miliar shape in skeletal framing. This de- 
tail of the projecting I’s, like all of Mies’ 
detailing, serves in three ways: functio- 
nally (or structurally), visually and sym- 
bolically. 


Functionally, the I-beams rising vertically 
outside the edges of the horizontal floor 
slabs provide enframement for the win- 
dows. Visually, thev provide a slightly 
sculptural element for the otherwise flat- 


‘ tish elevations, while animating the wall 


by seeming to open and close, like lou- 
vers, as we move past them. Visually, too, 
they provide architectural scale, since 
these rails running the full height of the 
wall transcend the individual window 
units, thereby making the building some- 
thing more than a pile of tiny rectangles. 


Symbolically, the I-beams, as the basic 
shape for skeletal framing, create a mo- 
dern equivalent for the classical pilasters 
affixed to Renaissance buildings. Moreo- 
ver, in being welded to the outside edges 
of the horizontal floor slabs, so as to 
create a double plane of crossing verticals 
over horizontals, each element in the con- 
struction appears as a separate entity, li- 
terally coming together in order to create 
the building. Hence not only are the struc- 
tural parts made symbolically visual, but 
so is the structural process. 


Were there time, we might examine the 
other refinements by which Mies makes 
more of less. We might observe how he 
uses the entire alphabet of structural 
steel shapes — the I’s, H's, L’s, U-shaped 
channels and flat plates — in order to 
create modern equivalents for the carved 
moldings of the past. Now he recesses a 
steel section below the plane of the wall; 
now he projects sections like his I-beam 
outrigging; again he welds a complex of 
shapes together so as to turn a corner. 


Were there time we might also analyze 
how thick members combine with thin; 
how brick elegantly collides with steel, 
and steel with glass. Quite obviously, in 
designing the building in terms of the 
pieces which comprise it, and then refi- 
ning these pieces for eventual assembly, 
Mies has exerted a profound effect on ar- 
chitectural prefabrication. 


Herein lies his immense American, and 
later worldwide, success. He has taught 
that architecture may emerge from the 
discriminating design and use of the pre- 
fabricated part produced by the most 
advanced technology. As a grammarian, 
Mies expected his language to be used by 
others. Indeed, the widespread use of his 
ideas has validated its universal quality. 
Inevitably, the achievements of his disci- 
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ples and imitators have ranged the gamut 
of quality from superb to awful. But this 
is the fate of any common language. 
Mies’ language must be judged, first, by 
looking at those buildings which are clo- 
sest to Mies in that they both frankly 
resemble his work and partake in some 
measure of its quality. Thus, to mention 
only the familiar vanguard, there is Eero 
Saarinen's General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter. There are the best of the business 
buildings by the sizeable firm of Skidmo- 
re, Owings and Merrill, as inspired by the 
leadership of the chief designer in the 
New York office, Gordon Bunshaft. There 
are the suburban houses of Philip John- 
sori, Mies’ closest disciple who wrote the 
first book on his mentor and collaborated 
with him on the renowned Seagram Buil 
ding in New York. 


In both extending and popularizing Mie- 
sian ideas, the buildings of these archi- 
tects have been quite as influential as 
Mies’ own work in spreading his gospel. 
But a common language has also to be 
judged by the results produced by those 
less competent, and even perhaps by those 
positively incompetent. 

At its lowest common denominator, the 
Miesian esthetic is reduced to the routine 
repetition of lines and panels, extended 
horizontally or heaped vertically until the 
grid either meets the client’'s needs or 
exhausts his pocketbook. Where Mies and 
his most influential disciples design a 
building, low level « Miesians » (so-called) 
more or less blindly lift a system from 
manufacturers’ catalogues. The subtlety of 
Mies’ proportions and scale disappears. 
So does the refinement of his profiling of 
components. His restraint is customarily 
replaced by billboard gaud and glitter. 
Vulgar as these routine buildings are, ho- 
wever, Miesian language at least gives 
them a degree of discipline, precision and 
relevance to modern technological proces- 
ses. Since a certain amount of vulgarity 
is as inevitable in architectural as in ver- 
bal language, the controls implicit in the 
Miesian esthetic tend to mitigate the most 
virulent tastelessness. 

If Miesian language possesses the virtue 
of discipline, is intensity of discipline pur- 
chased at the expense of a wide range of 
expressiveness? Some say it is, and on 
two grounds. First, there are those who 
protest Mies' continous use of rectangular 
massing in his American work, asserting 
that he fails to express the function of 
his buildings in any significant manner. 
The same boxy container serves as a 
house, a classroom, a theater, a chapel. 
Then, there are those who condemn the 
rationalistic severity of Mies’ esthetic for 
too drastically limiting the emotional ran- 
ge of his buildings — so much so that 


the experience provided by one of them 
is identical for all. The first criticism 
holds that Mies’ architecture is too ab- 
stract; the secondo that it is too austere. 
How justified are these complaints? 


Ever since his arrival in the United Sta- 
tes, Mies has been so intent in developing 
an esthetic for the building envelope that 
he has generally slighted the space which 
it envelopes. His exteriors record interior 
space only insofar as the interior space is 
one large room equivalent to the box en- 
closing it, or insofar as the gridded frame 
suggests the possibility of compartmenta- 
lizing the space inside into repetitive cu- 
bicles. If the interior spaces of these ideal 
enclosures are functional, they are so in 
the negative sense that a regularly framed 
space can, like a warehouse, contain al 
most anything. 

Thus such an enormous glass room as 
Mies’ architectural building at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology in Chicago acco- 
modates whatever happens within it, in 
the same manner that a trunk holds wha- 
tever can be stuffed into it. The handsome 
proportions of the room are considerably 
concealed by the random placement of 
obstacles inside. Aside from the overall 
proportions of the room, the architect re- 
linquishes all control of interior space. As 
the critic Arthur Drexler has pointed out, 
in only two of Mies, enormous boxes — 
neither of them realized — has he condi- 
tioned the interior space in a very positive 
manner. In one, an enormous box projec- 
ted for the Library of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, a central court somewhat 
modulates the space. In the other, his 
project for a convention hall for Chicago 
is housed in so vast a box that the sheer 
grandiosity of the space would overw- 
helm whatever went into it. 


If the raw space of these neutral containers 
is in any way inadequate for its function, 
elaborate mechanical equipment compen- 
sates for the deficiencies of the ideal buil- 
ding. Such equipment has proliferated 
since World II in the United States as 
in no other country. Air conditioning cor- 
rects excessive hot or cold occasioned by 
large areas of glass. Tinted panes coun- 
teract glare. Luminous ceillings dispell 
shadow at the centers of very deep buil- 
dings. But there are those who ask whe- 
ther the architect should relegate so much 
of his traditional concern for the expres- 
sion of function to machinery buried in 
the innards of his building. 

Of the extremely abstract spaces which 
mechanical equipment makes viable, it 
may almost be said that they work in spite 
of the architect. To be sure, vast, mecha- 
nized spaces in which anything can hap- 
pen have the functional advantage of ma- 


ximum flexibility, and hence they will 
etti 


certainly remain a necessity for much fu- 
ture building. But many architects feel it 
imperative to reassert their ancient pre- 
rogative of molding beautiful spaces 
around specific activities. Others, admit- 
ting the increasing role of mechanical 
equipment in building, feel equally stron- 
gly about giving visual expression to this 
buried complexity. Future talks in this 
series will make clear the thinking of so- 
me architectural leaders with respect to 
making the function of the building more 
vivid in terms of both its space and its 
machinery. 

So much for criticisms of Mies’ abstract- 
ness. What about his austerity? Some ar- 
chitects are enriching the Miesian esthetic 
by making it more decorative. By scree- 
ning and ornamenting his structure in va- 
rious Ways, its austerity is banished. Some 
are exploring more dramatic kinds of 
structure: vaults, domes, curved and fol- 
ded forms instead of Mies, reticulated ske- 
leton. Still others are extending his clas- 
sicistic approach to the building with ra- 
ther literal images of classical porticoes, 
cellas and entablatures, thus re-invoking 
the Beaux Arts classicistic image from 
which modern architecture once revolted. 
That such elaboration of Miesian themes 
is immensely expanding the design po- 
tential available to the modern architect 
is undeniable. It is equally true that much 
of this elaboration of Mies represents the 
superficial appeal of easily understood 
surface effects, and is therefore less pro- 
found than extensions of his esthetic ba- 
sed on the articulation of space and equip- 
ment. 


Before welcoming this diversely enriched 
Miesian esthetic, therefore, should we not 
ask whether the range of experience pro- 
vided by his buildings is not somewhat 
wider than it might at first appear? Ad- 
mittedly, like all geniuses of abnegation, 
Mies has sought experience through ex- 
clusion rather than abundance. In his 
emphasis on deliberation, discreteness and 
discrimination, he focuses exclusively on 
the idealizing art of rationalization within 
such rigorous limits as always to suggest 
that he is creating the same building over 
and over, just as Piet Mondrian's canvases 
always suggest the same picture. But the 
fact that Mies makes something new of 
something which persists with all the ab- 
soluteness of a universal prototype is pre- 
cisely the dramatic element in what is 
carefully calculated as an undramatic de- 
velopment. The Greek Temple of Posei- 
don at Paestum becomes the Parthenon. 
The two temples are the same temple, and 
yet the ruggedness of the one with respect 
to the litheness of the other results in two 
completely different experiences. Just so, 
with Mies’ architecture. His Lake Shore 


Apartmente and the Seagram Building 
are exactly the same building creating 
different experiences. 

Relative to one another, the Paestum-like 
severity of Lake Shore contrasts with the 
Parthenaic refinement of the Seagram. In 
the Lake Shore Apartments, vertical blocks 
are set at right angles to one another 
across a narrow interval of space in such 
a manner that their static shapes are al- 
ways in tension with one another. As we 
circle the complex, we find that it poss- 
esses neither a true « front» nor a true 
«back ». We always see the narrow side 
of one block against the broad side of the 
other in a constantly changing relationship. 
The I-beam projections from the walls 
appear to close over the windows seen 
obliquely and open over those seen head- 
on, while in moving so as to open those 
which closed we automatically close those 
which were open. The Seagram Building, 
on the other hand, reconciles the Lake 
Shore paradox of static elements in per- 
petual disequilibrium. The bronze building 
rises like a dense, dark cliff behind the 
absolute void of its entrance plaza. The 
axis of the plaza culminates in the formal 
grandeur of the entrance with its two- 
story stilts each backed by the pylons of 
the elevator shafts. Where, in the window 
grid of the Lake Shore Apartments, hori- 
zontals constantly challenge the verticals, 
this tension too is reconciled in the Sea- 
gram by the clear affirmation of verti- 
cality. In the Lake Shore, then, a perpe- 
tual tension; in the Seagram, the recon- 
ciliation of tension in climax. 

Thus Mies’ neoclassicism is only partly 
apprehended in the manner in which he 
conceives his architectural vocabulary. He 
is also profoundly neoclassical in the way 
in which he squeezes different kinds of 
experience from his universal image. If his 
emotional range is narrow, it is its very 
narrowness which makes his point. He 
does not turn somersaults to create new 
experience. A change of material, a shift of 
proportions, an adjustment in profile, a 
realignment of his simple masses and — 
with «almost nothing!» — what was 
becomes something new, while yet remain- 
ing what it was. The Temple of Poseidon 
at Paestum becomes the Parthenon. 


How much with how little! The steel 
I-beam from the rolling mill becomes a 
structural, visual and symbolic entity for 
the creation of beautiful buildings. The 
same building becomes a different build- 
ing. If so many architects today owe s0 
much to Mies even in rebelling against 
him, it is because his « almost nothing » 
contains the paradoxical plenitude of an 
elemental demonstration. 


William H. Jordy 
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« What distinguishes his work is an imme- 
diate, deep, thoughtful understanding of 
each future development in the world ». 
I believe that this definition of Giedion's 
regarding the work of one among the 
greatest architectonic personalities of our 
age is correct and underscores the true 
characteristics of the master. His projec- 
ting himself into the future from the very 
beginning of his career, his having accep- 
ted before others — with a precise and 
conscious commitment untouched by any 
abstraction — the technical and formal 
data which later on were to prove 
to be the most authentic « constants » 
of his cultural time — all this compels 
us to regard him as a powerful catalytic 


Gillo Dorfles 


Walter Gropius To-day 


agent in the evolution of the modern 
architectonic idiom. And the examples 
of his methodological system are well 
known: when in 1911 he built what was 
to remain his most significant work, 
the Faguswerke, he undoubtedly anticipa- 
ted all the future « poetics» of ind- 
ustrial construction conceived on a level 
at once technical and artistic; when he 
« inherited » from Van de Velde the Wei- 
mar Bauhaus (bound to become the 
first authentic integrated school of archi 
tecture, art, and design) he understood 
befere anyone else the decisive importance 
for the history of art and even the 
history of humanity, of calling for the 
collaboration of such artistic figures as 
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Klee, Kandinsky, Moholy, Mies, and Fei- 
ninger; when he conceived the plan for 
his first house based on prefabricated 
metallic elements at the Weissenhof of 
Stuttgart in 1927, when he risked the 
experiment of Slab Houses as early as 
1931, and finally, when he successfully 
transferred European didactic methods 
to the United States - each time he dis- 
played a corageous and autonomous initia- 
tive. 

But it is not my aim here to attempt 
a critical history of Gropius’ work; what 
I wish to do, before setting down to a 
perhaps too concise listing of the works 
featured in this issue, is to define roughly 
Gropius’ position as regards his partici- 
pation in the future of U.S. architecture, 
and not the importance of his architecture 
between the wars, when it undoubtedly 
constituted the most important and solid 
basis for the whole evolution of European 
functionalism. What may be considered 
the creative limits of this great architect 
in his American experience appear clearly 
when we compare certain of his impor- 
tant constructions (e.g. the McCormick 
Office Building built in Chicago in 1953) 
with other buildings of the same catego- 
ry; comparing, that is, the importance of 
Wright's, Mies’ influence (with all the 
drawbacks, defects, and dangers of these 
influences) with what has been his per- 
sonal influence in the U.S. 


I know that my words may seem rash; 
I know that very often certain epheme- 
ral but brilliant works are doomed to va- 
nish like snow under the heat of the sun 
when considered along with the robust 
solidity of more carefully pondered crea- 
tions; I know, too, that many apparently 
splendid works are fated to suffer a sad 
decline (witness the end of so much work 
by Mendelsohn, Taut, May, Fahrenkamp 
etc. to mention noly some of the Ger- 
man architects); on the other hand, 
witness the recent display of interest in 
tbe works of Behrens, Poelzig, Scharoun, 
and Hoffmann). And yet I cannot help 
pointing out the mediated severity but 
limited capacity for innovation now seen 
in Gropius, for an examination of the 
projects featured here demands it, no 
matter how brief, superficial, and ne- 
cessarily incomplete this examination may 
be. 

If we consider the latest works of this 
master featured here; his Park Avenue 
skyscraper, the L. G. Hanscom Ele- 
mentary School in Lincoln, Mass., and 
the Wayland High School in Wayland, 
Mass., the American Embassy in Athens, 
and especially his huge project for the 
University of Bagdad (whit its Mosque), 
what can we say to give a unified 
though brief criticism, to give a single 
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and definite judgment about them? It 
seems to me rather clear that all these 
works suffer from a lack of stylistic and 
formal inventiveness, and from the absen- 
ce of any novelty in spatial modulation ca- 
pable of giving them autonomous vitality, 
aside from their particular location or 
from certain details «inherited» from the 
environmental situation or from precons- 
tituted stylistic influences. 

A truly decisive work cannot help stan- 
ding out from its pre-existent architec- 
tonic setting, standing out stylistically, if 
not  planimetrically, or volumetrically. 
This is one of the lessons of history. Even 
when the materials are the same, when 
volumes and masses are respected, the 
novelty of an architectonic work inserted 
in this any pre-existent urban setting ine- 
vitably makes itself felt. In the case of 
the New York skyscraper, this does 
not happen. The new building seems 
bound to remove what was one of the 
most interesting characteristics of the 
old but curious Grand Central Station. 
In place of a unique and unmistakable 
shape keeping — with all the evident de- 
fects of the age in which it was built — 
the fantastic mark of its origins, thus al- 
most giving a seal to the important the- 
roughfare, Park Avenue, we shall have a 
building which lacks such fantastic and 
balancing characteristics of space, and ap- 
pears instead — for all the rigorous har- 
mony of its masses and volumes — styli- 
stically « neutral ». Equally colourless are 
the two schools in Lincoln and in Wayland. 


Naturally, it would be easy to remark at 
this point that the works we are consi- 
dering here are not really those of Gro- 
pius but of the TAC, that is, of the team 
of architects who have been collaborating 
on all of his projects for years. One of 
Gropius’ great merits is the humility with 
which he succeeded in « neutralizing him- 
self » in this group of disciples, without 
wishing in any way to stand out from the 
teamwork which he had founded. But 
while this is a true gift on the ethical 
plane, it cannot be said that its results 
are equally valid aesthetically: indeed, on 
observing the masters’ latest works 
one realizes how easily he has powed to 
the needs dictated by environment and 
by collaboration. While Gropius’ private 
home is very suggestive of Breuer, and 
the project for the university of Hua- 
Tung (1946) is undoubtedly « Chinese » (or 
rather, a kind of Pei-Wright building), in 
his collaboration with the TAC Gropius 
seems to have been influenced not so 
much by any single personality of the 
group (which actually does not seem to 
exist) as by the national or local environ- 
ment in which his buildings are to be 
constructed. 


This is even more obvious if we consider 
the case of his University-City of Bagdad. 
This gigantic work which — if carried 
out — will be a fundamental landmark 
on the road to the westernization of the 
Middle East of its planner has borrowed : 
by the express wish some of the local cha- 
racteristics without, however, gaining any- 
thing in either originality or effectiveness. 
On another scale, something quite simi- 
lar has happened in Athens. Is the « do- 
ric » air of the U.S. Embassy preferable 
to the « Moslem » air of the mosque in 
Bagdad? We don't think so. Certainly, 
Gropius’ own statement, «the design 
should abide the classical spiritus loci but 
in contemporary terms» made in connec- 
tion with the Embassy is highly signifi- 
cant: yet the unhappy results may be seen 
in the slender rectangular columns covered 
with pentelic marble. Perhaps much more 
suited to Athens would have been a com- 
pletely neutral construction entirely avoid- 
ing any classical stylishness (just as a 
cube of crystal on the Grand Canal would 
be much more acceptable to Venice than 
Wright's admittedly brilliant project for 
the Masieri house). Nothing is more dan- 
gerous, we repeat, than creating within 
the framework of a preconstituted envi- 
ronment; but also nothing more dubious 
than creating without a precise stylistic 
(and therefore artistic) autonomy in coun- 
tries and places strongly characterized by 
their peculiar historical and aesthetic 
climate. 


We will not consider here the unques- 
tionably very high merits of the project 
from the technical, didactic, and social 
points of view: the careful study of the 
extremely complex problems underlying 
such a grandiose undertaking as that of 
bringing to a very ancient but underde- 
veloped country like Iraq a gigantic 
didactic and cultural complex capable 
of receiving a student body of up to 12,000 
along with all the equipment and construc- 
tions needed for a plant of this size was 
evidently very difficult and complex. Gro- 
pius and his collegues thoroughly studied 
the city-plan, topography, the adaptation 
of the buildings to the geographical and 
climatic conditions, sports facilities and 
scientific equipment, etc. And one need 
only glance at the plans for the library, 
sports fields, gymnasiums, theatre, mess- 
halls, dormitories, ventilation systems, 
etc. to be sure of their efficiency. We only 
want to recall here the highly successful 
solution of close-lying buildings ideated 
for the purpose of protection against the 
sun, the unusual application of pools of 
water and the brilliant arrangement of 
buildings on the Campus and of their 
relationships with the residential sections 
of the city. « The dominant characteristic 


of the plan », as Argan rightly observes, 
« is its flexibility within structure, or ra: 
ther a tendency of the structure to make 
itself as elastic and pliant as possible ». 


This may be seen also in the system of 
screening used for the buildings; in the 
coverings, which are at times provided 
with isolating hollow spaces; in the deli- 
berately narrow walks between the dor- 
mitories, which are in turn provided with 
protruding and receding structures at the 
various levels of the terraces; all this 
works together to display a clear decision 
to achieve plastic coherence and func- 
tionality. 


But if we pass from a consideration of the 
technical aspects to the aesthetic ones, 
particularly those regarding the most dif- 
ficult and outstanding structures, © ine 
tower administrative building (the only 
tall and severely prismatic building), the 
double-fanned auditorium, the student 
centre, including the theatre and museum, 
the library and mosque, the discussion 
becomes much more difficult and painful. 
The insistent and recurrent use of arches 
(in the auditorium, the gymnasium, the 
elementary schools), ihe somewhat too 
facile symbolism of the «open mind» (the 
monumental entrance consisting of an 
« Arabian » arch broken at the top); the 
fungus-shaped appearance of the mosque 
which, with its sinuous lines, contrasts 
with the rigid curvatures of the many ar- 
ches and with the right angles of the other 
structures, are all factors which together 
leave one somewhat puzzled. 


We must therefore conclude, however sadly 
that the present-day works of the TAC are 
no more than the excellent and very 
dignified achievements of a professional 
group which graduated from a highly 
enlightened and honest training; a train- 
ing however, betraying concerns and im- 
pulses which can hardly be considered a 
starting point for future experiences. As a 
child, when asked what his favourite co- 
lour was, Gropius replied, « Bunt ist meine 
Lieblingsfarbe » (my favourite colour is 
varicoloured). While this helps us to 
understand the great open-mindedness of 
the young Gropius, it also explains his 
unfailing « availability » in accepting and 
initiating new suggestions and new expe- 
riments offered by his collaborators or by 
his environment; and it also explains why 
these same qualities sometimes turn 
against him, troubling his precise and 
crystalline creative power. 


Gillo Dorfles 
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1-3. Pan American Airways building at Grand Central 
Station, New York City. 1: side elevation from west 
(Vanderbilt Avenue. 2. straight north elevation from 
45st Street. 3: model view from the northeast. This 
58-story office building will house a population of 
25,000 people. Belluschi Design Consultants. with 
Emery Roth and Sons, New York. 

4-5. U.S. Embassy office building, Athens, Greece. 
Under construction. 

6-15. University of Bagdad, Irak. 6: master plan. 
7: model from south-west. 8: central plaza from the 
southwest, showing Student Union, Auditorium, Fa- 
culty Tower, and surrounding academic buildings. 
9: entry to central area from the north. 10: central 
area, view south from administration entry court 
towards Faculty Tower. 11, 12: typical court interior 
in dormitory area. 13: auditorium, south elevation. 
14: library, academic area. 15: the mosque. 
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16-18. Wayland High School, Wayland, Mass. 16: 
exterior view of entrance courtyard with adminis- 
tration building to the left. 17: close-up of entrance 
to Arts Center Building. 18: exterior view of court- 
yard in front of the Arts Center building. 

19-22. Hanscom elementary school, Lincoln, Mass, 19: 
general plan. 20: exterior view of multipurpose unit 
and folded plate roof construction. 21: view of enclo- 
sed courtyard. 22: exterior view of courtyard formed 


by closter arrangement of classroom units. Photos 
by Louis Reens. 
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Today I should like to write about posi- 
tion of the architect in his relation to so- 
ciety and about his double role as a citi- 
zen and a professional. I want to point 
out why he, armed to the teeth with tech- 
nical know-how, design theories, and 
philosophical arguments, so rarely suc- 
ceeds in pulling his weight in the realm 
of public domain where decisions are 
made which vitally affect his interests. 
Since popular opinion holds him responsi- 
ble for the condition our cities, towns 
and our countryside have gotten into, I 
would like to examine where exactly he 
stands in this respect and which avenues 
of action are open to him to broaden his 
influence. 

I would like to add also my reactions to 
certain «rumbles» in the architectural 
profession which have interested me as 
much as they have baffled me. Since ar- 
chitects  posses in general a sensitive 
built-in thermometer which registers the 
crisis and doubts, enthusiasms and fan- 
cies of their contemporaries we should 
listen to the notes of misgiving, warning 
or satisfaction emerging from their 
ranks. 

All reports, made lately, by architects 
and educators on the state of architec- 
ture in the sixties were dominated by 
two words: confusion and chaos. It seems 
to them that the inherent tendencies of an 
architecture of the twentieth century as 
they were born fifty years or so ago and 
appeared then as a deeply felt, indivisi- 
ble entity to their initiators, have been 
exploded into so many fractions that it 
becomes difficult to draw them together 
to coherence again. Technical innova- 
tions, first greeted as delightful new 
means-to-an-end, were seized separately 
and set against each other as ends in 
themselves; personal methods of ap- 
proach were hardened into hostile dog- 
mas; a new awareness of our relation- 
ship to the past was distorted into a re- 
vivalist spirit; our financial affluence 
was mistaken for a free ticket into so- 
cial irresponsibility and art-for-art's sake 
mentality; our young people felt be- 


wildered rather than inspired by the 
wealth of means at their disposal they 
were either trving to head for safe cor- 
ners with limited objectives of succum- 
bing to a frivolous application of chan- 
ging patterns of « styling» or « mood » 
architecture. In short, we are supposed 
to have lost direction, confidence, reve- 
rence, and everything goes. 

When trying to take a stand, I would like 
first of all to extricate myself from 
the verbal jungle we have gotten oursel- 
ves into. What, actually is chaos? One of 
Webter's definitions is: «A state of 
things in which chance is supreme ». 
Well, those of us who welcome « chaoti- 
cism» may take comfort from the fact 
that the ancient Greeks considered 
Chaos to be the oldest God of all times. 
Personally I do not feel too fearful of this 
God who returns periodically to stir up 
things on earth, because never in my life- 
span has the architectural mission looked 
any less dangerous, less difficult and 
chaotic to me as it does now. It is true, in 
the beginning of the struggle the battle 
lines were drawn more clearly, but the 
fight was essentially the same: the coming 
to terms of a romantically orientated, jea- 
lously individualized architectural profes- 
sion with the realities of the twentieth 
century. It seems to me that the specter 
of confusion is haunting mostly those 
who, for a short while, thought they had 
won all the battles and found all the ans- 
wers; those who have come by their inhe- 
ritance too easily, who have forgotten the 
great goals set at the beginning and find 
now their equilibrium upset by new de- 
velopments in the social and technical 
field. 

But let me examine the meaning of the 
word « chaos » more closely in all its asp- 
ects. 

With our tremendously accelerated com- 
munication system, it has become quite 
easy today for people in all corners of 
the world to reiterate the most advan- 
ced ideas verbally being actually unable 
to catch up with themselves in this re- 
spect emotionally. Therefore we see all 


around us an astonishing discrepancy 
between thought and action. Our verbal 
glibness often obscures the real obsta- 
cles in our path which cannot be side- 
stepped by brilliant and diverting orato- 
ry. It also creates too rosy an impres- 
sion of the actual influence architects are 
permitted to take in the shaping of 
our larger living spaces. Whether a con- 
scientious and dedicated architect of to- 
day resolves his personal design problem 
in this or that way is, unfortunately, less 
decisive for the general looks of our sur- 
roundings than we are fond of believing. 
His contribution is simply swallowed up 
in the featureless growth that covers the 
acres of our expanding cities. In the last 
20 years the U.S. has seen the emergence 
of an unusual number of gifted archi- 
tects, who managed to spread inter- 
est and admiration among designers in 
other countries. But when the curious 
arrived at our shores to see the new 
creations for themselves they were 
overwhelmed by the increase in general 
ugliness that hit their eyes before they 
had even a chance to find the obiect of 
their interest in the vast, amorphous dis- 
play. It is here where chaos reigns su- 
preme; it is the absence of organic co- 
herence in the total picture which causes 
the disappointment, and of the dilemma 
between different individual approaches 
to design. 

Having been in the cross-currents of the 
architectural development for over half a 
century now, I find that an architect who 
wants to help mould the evolutionary for- 
ces of his time instead of letting himself 
be overcome by them, must distinguish 
between two sets of components which 
are apt to influence and direct his work. 
The first one consists of the human 
trends which gradually move a society 
towards new patterns of living; the se- 
cond consists of the contemporary techni- 
cal means and the individual choices of 
form expression which help these trends to 
take shape. It is imperative never t0 lose 
sight of the first while getting embroi 
led with the second because the architect 
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is otherwise in danger of losing himself 
in the design of technical stunts or in 
personal mannerisms. 

The potentialities of the new technical 
means fascinated my generation just as 
much as it does the architect of today, but 
at the beginning of our movement stood 
an idea, not an obsession with specific 
forms and techniques. The activities of life 
itself were under scrutiny. How to 
dwell, how to work, move, relax, how to 
create a life-giving environment for our 
changed society, this is what occupied 
our minds. Of course we went about the 
realization of such aims in very diffe- 
rent ways, but I do not see why this di- 
versity should by itself cause confusion, 
except to those who naively believe that 
there is always only one perfect answer 
to a problem. There are of course many 
technical and form approaches to the 
same task, and any one of them may be 
successful if they are well suited to the 
purpose of the building, to the temper- 
ament of the architect and if they are 
used with discrimination in their given 
environment. 

The great technical inventions and so- 
cial developments of the last hundred 
years which set off such a stream of 
changes in our way of living and pro- 
ducing, gradually established new habits, 
new standards, new preferences which 
have come to represent the unifying 
trends in todays general picture. Be- 
ginning with the discovery of the Bessemer 
steel and of Monier’'s reinforced concrete 
which freed architecture of. the sup- 
porting, solid wall and presented it with 
virtually limitless possibilitles for flexi- 
ble planning, there has been a steady 
movement towards a less rigid, less en- 
cumbered style of living and building. 
The skeleton structures enabled us to in- 
troduce the large window opening and 
the marvel of the glass curtain wall — 
today misused and therefore discredited 
-— which transformed the rigid, com- 
partmental character of buildings into a 
transparent «fluid» one. This, in turn, gave 
birth to a totally new dynamic indoor-out- 
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door relationship which has enriched and 
stimulated architectural design beyond 
measure. Pressure for ever more mobility 
and flexibility encouraged the evolution 
of industrial prefabrication methods which 
have, by now, taken over a large part of 
our building production promising ever 
increasing precision and simplification of 
the building process in the future. The 
common characteristics which clearly e- 
merged from all these innovations are: 


An increase in flexibility and mobility; 

A new indoor-outdoor relationship; 

A bolder and lighter, less earthbound 

architectural appearance. 
These are the constituent elements of to- 
day's architectural imagery and an archi 
tect can disregard them only a his peril. 
If related to a background of meaningful 
planning, they would reveal diversity not 
chaos. 
I cannot accept, therefore, the verdict of 
the critics that the architectural profes- 
sion as such is to blame for the disjointed 
pattern of our cities and for the formless 
urban sprawl that creeps over our country- 
side. As we well know, the architect 
and planner has almost never received a 
mandate from the people to draw up the 
best possible framework for a desirable 
way of life. All he usually gets is an indi- 
vidual commission for a limited objective 
from a client who wants to make his bid 
for a place in the sun. It is the people as 
a whole who have stopped thinking of 
what would constitute a better frame of 
life for them and who have, instead, learned 
to sell themselves short to a system 
of rapid turnover and minor creature 
comforts. It is the lack of a distincet and 
compelling goal rather than bad inten- 
tions of individuals that so often ruins at- 
tempts of a more comprehensive charac- 
ter at general planning and. sacrifices 
them bit by bit to the conventional quick 
profit motive. 
And this is, of course, where we all come 
in. In our role as citizens we all share in 
the general unwillingness to live up to our 
best potential, in the lack of dedication 
to our acknowledged principles, in our 
lack of discipline towards the lures of 
complacency and of material abundance. 
Julian Huxley, the eminent biologist, 
warned recently that « sooner rather than 
later we must get away from a system 
based on artificially increasing the number 
of human wants and set about construc- 
ting one aimed at the qualitative satisfac- 
tion of real human needs, spiritual as 
well as material and physiological. This 
means abandoning the pernicious habit 
of evaluating every human project in 
terms of its utility... ». 
Our cunning sales psychology in its un- 
scrupulous misuse of our language, has 


brought about such a distortion of truth, 
such a dissolution of decency and morality, 
not to speak of its planned wastefulness, 
that it is high time for the citizen to take 
to the barricades against this massive 
onslaught on the unwary. Naturally, the 
all pervading sales mentality has also 
had its detrimental effect on the architec- 
ture of our time. Relentless advertising 
pressure for everchanging, sensational de- 
sign has discouraged any tendency to cre- 
ate a visually integrated environment be- 
cause it tacitly expects from the designer 
to be different at all cost for competition's 
sake. The effect is disruptive and quite 
contrary to the desirable diversity of de- 
sign which would result naturally from 
the work of different personalities who are 
aware of their obligations to environ- 
mental integration. Here again we see 
that the forces which cause confusion and 
chaos originate from the excessive infatu- 
ation with the rewards of salesmanshin 
which dominates modern life and which 
we can influence only in the role of hu- 
man beings and democratic citizens, but 
hardly as professionals. 


I was somewhat startled, therefore, by a 
sentence in the recent A.I.A. Report on the 
state of the profession: « The total en- 
vironment produced by architecture in the 
next forty years can become greater than 
the. Golden Age of Greece, surpass the 
glories of Rome and outshine the magni- 
ficence of Renaissance. This is possible 
provided the architect assumes again his 
historic role as « Masterbuilder ». 


How does this vision compare to the rea- 
lities of the situation at hand? Don't we 
need to remember that such highpoints 
in history came about only when the skill 
and artistic inspiration of the architect 
and the artist were carried into action by 
the clear and unquestioned autority of 
those who felt themselves to be the right- 
ful representatives of a whole people? The 
Greek pinnacle was reached by the 
courage and foresight of their leader Peri- 
kles who pulled together all financial 
and artistic resources of the whole na- 
tion and its allies, including the military 
budget, to force the erection of the Par- 
thenon. The Romans, spreading this Me- 
diterranean heritage over the whole of 
the Roman empire, set in their buildings 
monuments to the centralized power of 
their leaders. The Renaissance, after giv- 
ing birth to fierce political rivalry, har- 
nessed all secular and clerical powers, 
all craftsmen and artists for the glorifi- 
cation of the competing principalities. 
Wherever we look in history, we find 
that the rulers took no chances with the 
individual tastes and inclinations of the 
populace, but imposed strict patterns of 
behavior as well as a hierarchy of re- 


ligious, civic and economic standards which 
dominated architectural and artistic ex- 
pression. In Japan this even covered the 
proportionate size of all domestic archi- 
tecture which was strictly regulated ac- 
cording to birth, rank and occupation of 
the owner. 


All these systems have produced magnifi- 
cent results in one period or another, but 
they have no roots any more in our mo- 
dern world. Even if some authoritative 
remnants are still around in the form of 
large corporations and institutions this 
cannot conceal the fact that the architect 
and artist of the 20th century has to face 
a completely new client and patron: the 
average citizen or his representative whose 
stature, opinion and influence is uncertain 
and difficult to define compared to that 
of the authoritarian lord of the past. As 
we have seen this citizen, as of now, is 
not at all in the habit of extending his 
vision beyond his immediate business 
concerns because we have neglected to 
educate him for his role of cultural arbi- 
ter. He repays this neglect by running 
loose, only here and there restricted by 
social ambitions from recklessly follow- 
ing his commercial interests. Though he is 
quite aware of the restrictions the law 
puts on his building activities, he is almost 
totally unaware of his potentialities to 
contribute something positive, socially and 
culturally, to the actual development, 
change and improvement of his environ- 
ment. So far we are only trying to prevent 
him by zoning laws from committing the 
worst abuse, but I feel that unless we 
take the positive step of trying to mould 
him into -the man of responsibility he must 
become, there will be little chance for the 
« masterbuilder» «ever to assume his 
comprehensive historic role as creator of 
cities again. 

Our modern society is still on trial where 
cultural integration is concerned. This 
certainly cannot be accomplished by hand- 
ing out authoritative beauty formulas to 
an uncomprehending public, untrained to 
see, to perceive, to discriminate. A society 
such as ours which has conferred equal 
privileges on everybody will have to ac- 
knowledge its duty to activate the general 
responsiveness to spiritual and aesthetic 
values, to intensify the development of 
everybody's imaginative faculties. Only 
this can create the basis from which even- 
tually the creative act of the artist can 
rise, not as an isolated phenomenon, 
ignored and rejected by the crown, but 
firmly embedded in a network of public 
response and understanding. 

The only active influence which our so- 
ciety can take towards such a goal would 
be to see to it that our educational system 
for the next generation will develop in 
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each child, from the beginning, a percep- 
tive awareness which intensifies his sense 
of form. Seeing more, he will comprehend 
more of what he sees and will learn to 
understand the positive and negative 
factors which influence the environment 
he finds himself in. Our present methods 
of education which put a premium on ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, have rarely 
reached out to include a training in crea- 
tive habits of observing, seeing and shap- 
ing our surroundings. The apathy we meet 
in the adult citizen, who entertains only 
vague notions of wishing to get away from 
it all, can certainly be traced to this early 
failure of arousing his active interest in the 
improvement of his living area. Children 
should be introduced right from the 
start to the potentialities of their environ- 
ment, to the physical and psychological 
laws that govern the visual world and to 
the supreme enjoyment that comes from 
participating in the creative process of 
giving form to one's living space. Such 
experience, if continued in depth through- 
out the whole of the educational cycle, 
will never be forgotten and will prepare 
the adult to continue taking an informed 
interest in what happens around him. 


Recent research at the University of Chi- 
cago has shown that «the high I. O. 
children seek out the safety and security 
of the ” known”, while the high-creative 
children seem to enjoy the risk and uncer- 
tainty fo the ”unknown” ». We should 
strengthen this creative spirit, which is 
essentially one of non-conformist, inde- 
pendent search. We must instill respect 
for it and create response to it on the 
broadest level, otherwise the common man 
stays below his potential and the uncom- 
mon man burns up his fireworks in iso- 
lation. 


My concern with the problem of drawing 
out the potential artist and of providing 
rim with a stimulating educational climate 
and a chance to acquire a perfect 
technique prompted me over 40 years ago 
to create the Bauhaus School of Design. 
In opposition to the prevailing trend of 
bringing up a student of design on the 
subjective recipes of his master, we tried 
to put him on a solid foundation by giv- 
ing him objective principles of universal 
validity, derived from the laws of nature 
and the psychology of man. From this 
basis he was expected to develop his own 
individual design approach, independent 
of the personal one of his teacher. This 
novel method of education in design has 
been widely misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. The present generation is inclined 
to think of it as a rigid ‘stylistic dogma 
of yesterday whose usefulness has come 
to an end, because its ideological and 
technical premises are now outdated. This 


view confuses a method of approach with 
the practical results obtained by it at a par- 
ticular period ot its application. The Bau- 
haus was not concerned with the formula- 
tion of timebound, stylistic concepts, and 
its technical methods were not ends in 
themselves. It wanted to show how a 
multitude of individuals, willing to work 
concertedly but without losing their 
identity, could evolve a kinship Ofi (eX- 
pression in their response to the challenges 
of the day. It wanted to give a basic demon- 
stration on how to maintain unity in di- 
versity, and it did this with the materials, 
techniques and form concepts germane to 
its time. It is its method of approach 
that was revolutionary, and I have not 
found yet any new system of education for 
design which puts the Bauhaus idea out 
of course. In fact, the present disenchant- 
ment with the doubtful results obtained 
from simply imitating highly personal 
design methods of this or that master 
without adding to their substance should 
give renewed emphasis to its principles. 


It would be most desirable if the initial 
work done by the Bauhaus were continued 
and expanded so that we would be able 
to draw on an ever increasing common 
fund of objective knowledge, teachable to 
all age groups and furnishing the much 
needed vocabulary with which individuals 
are free to compose their personal design 
poetry. If the capacity to focus and crystal- 
lize the tendencies of a period becomes 
dim, as it has in our time, the necess- 
ity of intensifying our efforts at coherence 
becomes ever more important. There are 
some vital centers in this country where 
such work is pursued with dedication, but 
their influence is still limited, and it is 
hard to find creative architects and 
artists who want to take on teaching 
positions besides their other work because 
public opinion regards teaching as a mere 
backwater compared to the excitement 
and rewards of practical work. That the 
two must be combined if a healthy climate 
for the growing generation is to evolve 
remains an applauded theory rather than 
an actual accomplishment. 


I remember an experience I had myself 
years ago when, on the occasion of my 
70th birthday, Time magazine commen- 
ted on my career. After coming to this 
country, they said, I had been « content 
to teach only », as if this were, in itself, 
a minor occupation as compared to that 
of a practising architect. Apart from 
the fact that the paper was misin- 
formed — I had never given up my 
practice — it brought home to me 
again the realization that the profession 
of the. teacher is looked upon in 
this country as a kind of refuge for those 
visionaries who cannot hold their own in 


the world of action and reality. Though, 
admittedly, there has been a shift in this 
view lately, it is still much too firmly 
established as to become uprooted over- 
night. It remains a tremendous handicap 
for those who realize the importance of 
combining practice and teaching and want 
to make their contribution in both fields. 
What, now, can be done by the individual 
practising architect to promote a greater 
measure of cooperation between those 
groups who contribute to the development 
of our visible world? In spite of our parti 
ality to « Togetherness » this fashionable 
trend has accomplished little in our field 
since it lacks a distinct purpose, a disci- 
pline, a working method of its own. All 
these must be found before we get more 
and more lost to each other. 


I think we all agree that a relatedness of 
expression and a consolidation of trends 
cannot be.consciously organized in a de- 
mocracy, but springs from spontaneous 
group consciousness, from collective intui- 
tion which brings our pragmatic requests 
and our spiritual desires into interplay. I 
have tried, since a long time, therefore, to 
give more incentive to such a state of mind 
by developing a spirit of voluntary team- 
work among groups of architects. But my 
idea has become almost suspect since so 
many of my colleagues are still wedded to 
the 19th century idea that individual ge- 
nius can only work in splendid isolation. 
Just as our profession 50 years ago closed 
their to the fact that the machine had 
irrefutably entered building process, so 
now it is trying to cling to the conception 
of the architect as a self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent operator, who, with the help of a 
good staff and competent engineers, can 
solve any problem, and, moreover, keep his 
artistic integrity intact. This, in my view, 
is an isolationist attitude which will be 
unable to stem the tide of uncontrolled 
Architecture which is concerned with the 
whole of our environmental development 
and demands collaboration on the broad- 
est basis. Our present casual way of solv- 
ing problems of collaboration on large 
projects is simply to throw a few promi- 
nent architects together in the hope that 
five people will automatically produce 
more beauty than one. The result, as often 
as not, becomes an unrelated assemblage 
of individual architectural ideas, not an 
integrated whole of new and enriched 
value. It is obvious that we have to learn 
new and better ways of collaboration. 


In my experience these call first of all for 
an unprejudiced state of mind and for the 
firm belief that common thought and 
action is a precondition for cultural 
growth. Starting on this basis, we must 
strive to acquire the methods, the vo- 
cabulary, the habits of collaboration with 


which most architects are unfamiliar. This 


is not easy to accomplish. It is one thing 
to condition an individual for cooperation 
by making him conform, it is another, 
altogether, to make him keep his identity 
within a group of equals while he is trying 
to find common ground with them. It is 
imperative; though, that we develop such 
a technique of collaboration to a high 
degree of refinement since it is our best 
guaranty for the protection of the indi- 
vidual against becoming a mere number 
and, at the same time, for the develop- 
ment of related expression rather than of 
pretentious individualism. 


There can be no doubt, of course, that the 
creative spark originates alwavs with the 
individual, but while he works in close 
cooperation with others and is exposed to 
their stimulating and challenging critique, 
his own work matures more rapidly and 
never loses touch with the broader aspects 
which unite a team in a common effort. 


Communication from person to person is 
at an all time low today in spite of, or 
because of, our tremendous technical 
means of communication and most indi- 
viduals are driven into shallow superficiali- 
ty in all their relations with other people 
including their own friends. But just, 
as the airplane is not substitute for our 
legs, so personal contact between people 
of like interests cannot be replaced by the 
vast output of professional literature and 
information service because individual 
interpretation and exchange is still essen- 
tial for our functioning as human beings. 


Our overextended receptive faculties need 
a respite so that greater concentration and 
intensification can take place, and I feel 
that a well-balanced team can help achieve 
just that. As we cannot inform oursel- 
ves simultaneously in all directions, a 
member of a team benefits from the differ- 
ent interests and attitudes of the other 
members during their collaborative meet- 
ings. The technical, social and economic 
data, gathered individually and then pre- 
sented to the others, reaches them already 
humanized by personal interpretation, and 
since, all members of a team are apt to 
add their own different reactions, the new 
information is more easily seen in its 
proper perspective and its potential value. 


For the effectiveness of this kind of inti- 
mate teamwork, two preconditions are 
paramount: 


Voluntariness, based on mutual respect and 
liking and exercise of individual leader- 
ship and responsibility within the group. 
Without the first collaboration is mere 
expediency, without the last ..it loses ar- 
tistic integrity. To safeguard design-cohe- 
rence-and impact, the right of making final 
decisions must therefore be left to the one 


member who happens to be in charge of 
a specific job, even though he has previ 
ously received support and criticism from 
other members. 


Such principles of teamwork are easier 
explained than carried into practice be- 
cause we all still arrive on the scene with 
our old habits of trying to beat the other 
fellow to it. But I believe that a group of 
architects willing to give collaboration a 
chance, will be rewarded by seeing their 
effectiveness strengthened and their influ- 
ence on public opinion broadened. All 


‘teams so organized, I trust, will eventually 


act as ferments in our drive for cultural 
integration. 


Considering the reservoir of rich talent and 
the wealth of technical and financial 
resources available today, it would seem 
that this generation holds all the aces in 
the age-old game of creating architectural 
form symbols for the ideas by which a 
society lives. Only a magic catalyst seems 
to be needed to combine these forces and 
free them from isolation. I personally see 
this catalyst in the power of education to 
raise the expectations and demands a 
people make on their own form ol living, 
education to waken and sharpen their 
latent capacities for creation and for co- 
operation. Creativity of the makers needs 
the response of the users. I am convinced 
that a surprising amount of individual 
whimsey, yes even aberration and down 
right ugliness could be tolerated without 
causing serious harm if only the grand 
total design, the image a society should 
have of itself, would emerge clearly and 
unequivocally. What we admire in the 
achievements of city builders of the past 
is the fact that their work reveals so 
clearly the ultimate destination to which 
each individual feature was put as an 
organic part of the whole area. This was 
what made the city perform its functions 
well and gave the people a stimulating 
background for all their activities. How 
else can the marvel of the Piazza San 
Marco, this arch example of perfection, be 
explained? Not the work of a single master 
like the Piazza Saint Peter, we find instead 
that over a long period of growth a perfect 
balance was developed between the 
contributions of a number of architects, 
using many different materials and me- 
thods. They achieved this miracle because 
they never violated the main purpose of 
the general plan and yet never forced 
uniformity of design. San Marco is an 
ideal illustration to my credo « unity in 
diversity », to the development of which, 
in our time, I can only hope to have made 
my personal contribution during a long 
life or search and discovery. 


Walter Gropius 
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Of all the European architects who have 
emigrated to America since 1933, Breuer 
is, perhaps, the one who has most easily, 
and, I daresay, most naturally shared in 
the aspirations and limits of American 
culture. While Gropius has never been 
able to eliminate a certain tension between 
his vision of the world and the ideological 
vacuum of an America unprotected a- 
gainst the threat of tecnocracy, Breuer 
has not had to force his natural disposi- 
tion towards problems in the development 
of society in order to adhere unreser- 
vedly to an attitude of confidence in pro- 
gress, progress understood as the inevita- 
ble development of a dynamic and open 
social situation. 

It is this optimism, far from any possibi- 
lity of compromise in the narrow frame- 
work of his profession, which has spared 
Breuer that formal uncertainty typical of 
so many architects of his generation ; it has 
permitted him to follow with admirable 
coherence a line of research embracing 
the whole gamut of architectonic activity, 
from industrial design to town-planning. 
In respect to town-planning, it might be u- 
seful to recall here his «Stuyvesant Town» 
quarter in New York. On re-examination 
after many years, despite its adherence to 
a speculative programme in its adhesion to 


the continuity of the walled city, to the 
urban aspect of large blocks of flats rai- 
sed to considerable heights, this quarter 
is unexpectedly immediate and a realistic 
contribution to the correct solution of a 
theme which in recent years, especially in 
Italian circles, has more and more been 
taking on a precise ideological content. 
Looking to the experience of « Stuyve- 
sant Town » may be useful as a proof of 
the interest and fertility of Breuer's results 
even on a plane transcending its own in- 
terests. The exceptionally high quality of 
these products makes it possible for them 
to have a much greater range of influen- 
ce and a power of communication not li- 
mited bv the pragmatical vision which 
brought them into being. 

Breuer undoubtedly gives the best of him- 
self in that part of his production in which 
there figures the image of the human 
being studied with  exemplary devotion 
and refinement in his activities and in his 
physical and psychological reality. The 
objects that he derives from this careful 
functional analysis, particularly chairs and 
houses, which are his favourite themes, 
are a blend of a certain provisional and 
discreet air with the brilliance of a seve- 
rely controlled form living on its reactions 
with light, atmosphere, sound, and heat, 


and on its relationships with the environ- 
ment and the tenant himself. 


Breuer's houses all show the unpreten- 
tious warmth characteristic of utility ob- 
jects, and programmatically refuse any 
kind of exaggerated idiom requiring for- 
mal justification and breaking up that le- 
gible and comprehensible character of the 
whole spatial organism which is among 
the most obvious premisses of Breuer's 
method. 


Once found in the relation between form 
and function (obviously admitting a psy- 
cological range of functions) the motive 
for establishing a relationship with the 
user, the architect rids his architectonic 
text of all superstructure such as might 
cause a break or interruption in this con- 
tact, and tends to lead all formal aspects 
towards this immediacy of relation. 


And Breuer is not much concerned if, as 
a result of this, the architect’s function as 
a guide is overwhelmed by his desire to 
further, and therefore, to express a Cer 
tain style of life. There being little point 
in distinguishing between the terms 
«guide» and «serve» in this architect's act- 
ivity the problem is no longer that of find- 
ing a correct distribution of these two 
modes of creation, but that of seeking a 
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sound direct relation without concerning 
oneself about anything else. 

It is on this plane of adherence to a way 
of life that Breuer interprets the Ameri- 
can vernacular tradition (in Italy we 
would say « spontaneous »), and the al 
most folk-like character of some of his 
details become the fascinating images that 
have in recent years acquired an interna- 
tional reputation. 

Breuer's neatness, naturalness, and facility 
are the consequence not only of a private 
call but also of a programme which 
never idealizes expressive means, the terms 
of an idiomatic relationship, but uses 
them with propriety, mistrusting lofty 
tones, vernacular complexity, the limits 
imposed on the building by respect for 
certain laws having nothing to do with 
the user's visual experience, remaining the 
sterile object of the technical speculations 
of the chosen. In other words, Breuer fir- 
mly and didactically opposes that « archi- 
tecture for architects » which is the obvious 
limit of a whole schoo] of methodology. 
Think of the neat rhythm of the Cham- 
berlain house (1940) pianned with Gro- 
pius, and of its lack of any vernacular 
compromises. The perfection of the formal 
result is related to the possibility of end- 
lessly refining the distributional scheme 


1. Marcel Breuer. 
2. Living room, Gagarin house, Conn. 


and derives from the anticipation of the 
movements and acts which will be car- 
ried out in that space. 


This and Breuer's successive experiences 
are so many portraits of commissioners 
often dynamic and extrovert to whom the 
architect at times makes suggestions as 
to the interior, advising a pause for a 
moment's reflection; but with quiet dis- 
cretion, without giving the impression of 
a programme. 


The realization of this aesthetic scheme of 
quiet and open architectonic discourse li- 
mited to suggesting possible content, is 
articulated in a series of highly success- 
ful images deeply rooted in time and vet 
effectively resistant to time: Geller house, 
Thompson house, Clark house, and Wolfson 
house - buildings in which it is difficult 
to detect the development of a definite 
theme except by concentrating on the 
continual re-appearance of those values of 
texture, and grain, of that interpretation 
of material in which Breuer's rationalistic 
auto-criticism becomes manifest. 


Even when the occasion induces him to 
experiment with partially blocked volu- 
metrical forms, contradicting his devotion 
to neo-plasticism understood more as a 
methodological starting point than as his 
repertory, he always recovers in his defi- 
nition of the interior-exterior relation- 
ship the same anti-rhetorical resolution, 
which leads him to reject und undercut all 
formal schemes, breaking up their intel- 
lectualistic rigidity. 

A different meaning appears from the stu- 
dy of Breuer's results in the great themes 
undertaken in recent years. The Unesco 
building in Paris, the Bijenkorf store in 
Rotterdam, St. John's Church in College- 
ville, Minn., and the American Embassy 
in the Hague are all buildings which 
instead of expressing, as the  pre- 
viously mentioned constructions, the cer- 
tainty of a long-experimented method, 
seem rather to point to the uncertainty 
of one who cannot quite adapt the express- 
ive means of his repertory to the new 
scale of his commitment. It is significant 
that the crisis of psychological function- 
alism appears at the point in which adhe- 
rence to the human parameter can no 
longer be direct, and a much more precise 
ideological equipment is required to make 
a choice. 

The Unesco building — which with its 
concavity in tension repeats the sugges- 
tion of a pre-existent town-plan — takes its 
place onto the Parisian scene with all the 
power and peremptory character of a new 
event; but in the delicate and extremely 
elegant scoring of the fagade and in ihe 
weak connexion between the various bo- 
dies, it reveals the tendency of the author 


to surrender before the opposing tempta- 
tions of technological hedonism and longing 
for the plastic and sculptural prestige of 
form. This clash resolves itself into neither 
a quiet balance nor the highly dramatic. 
Again, the meeting of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting, which promised to be 
the main point of interest in this build- 
ing, is rather disappointing in the casual- 
ness of their association and the frequen- 
tly evasive use of the method of providing 
the work of art with a neutral background 
so as not to interfere with its visual value. 
Equally disappointing in regard to its 
exterior is the Bijenkorf store in Rotter- 
dam, which made many regret the pass- 
ing of the former building by Dudok, even 
though Gabo's exciting sculpture facing it 
gains power by its contrast with the enor- 
mous blind wall covered with hexagonal 
plates. This is a defect of scale in which 
the limpid simplicity, so typical of 
Breuer, seen in the division is degraded 
to the point of nearly becoming a monu- 
ment of the elementary. 

A risk also run by he plan for th Ameri- 
can Embassy in the Hague in which the 
architect, developing with unwonted se- 
verity his favourite theme of the trapezoid, 
seems to be aiming at a paradoxical and 
ironic version of the mannered neo-classi- 
cism which has won over so many Ame- 
rican architects of his generation. 


The frankest ard most explicit reaction 
of Breuer's to a great theme is perhaps 
to be found in the St. John's Church in 
Collegeville, Minn., where the analysis of 
the psychological value of the single ele- 
ments making up the organism generates 
a volumetrical articulation of considerable 
interest. The great lamellar steeple which 
assumes the function of an element of at- 
traction and invitation, takes on an em- 
blematic value from the simplicity and 
visual power of the design: it leaves its 
mark on the memory with the effective- 
ness of a symbol. 

This result should be considered in the 
light of Breuer's activity as a designer, 
and indicates how interrelated his expe- 
riences are. 

There is perhaps a contrast between the 
plastic. and scenographic  effectiveness 
found in the great screen of the steeple 
and the static character of the church 
interior, which stems from the rigid ap- 
plication of a structural rule; but on the 
whole the work shows how the contribu- 
tion of Breuer, a practicing and deeply 
commited architect, cannot easily be clas- 
sified and artificially delimited, and should 
rather be considered an open critical 
probiem of great importance for the his- 
tory of these difficult years. 
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Richard Neutra was once described as a 
main highway which all roads at 
some point must intersect, and it is true 
that he is the key to a whole traffic patt- 
ern of design in Southern California. To 
the men who came after him, he is often 
the shortest way home. 

His influence has been inestimable in 
Southern California, but unlike Wright, 
whose followership re-seeds itself, Neutra 
in his own community has no direct 
descendants. The reason for this lies in 
the fact that his style, which has varied 
little over the years, is easily handled by 
the young architect, both on the drafting 
board and in construction. 

It is a graphic style, which appears neat 
on paper and is crisp when realized in 
a building. Neutra's standard framing 
system promises an easy journey trough 
the Pan Check office of the Building 
Department. The Wrightsman, or the 
designer of non-right angular buildings, 
is in for delays; he is often asked for a 
multitude of design changes, some of 


1. Richard Neutra. Photograph by Bettina, Zurich. 
2. Miller house, Palm Springs, 1936. 

3. Von Sternberg house, Los Angeles, 1936. West ele- 
vation, and entrance. 

4. Kaufmann house, Palm Springs, California, 1946. 
5. Tremaine house, Santa Barbara, California, 1948. 
View from garden toward living room. 

6. Northwestern Insurance Building, Los Angeles, 
1951. Exterior detail. South elevation. 

7. Northwestern Insurance Building. Street (East) 
elevation. 

8. Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, 1953. 

9. Brown house, Bel Air, California, 1955. Bath house 
near swimming pool. 

10. Singleton house, Los Angeles, 1959. View from 
terrace toward living room and bedroom. 

11. Singleton house. View from living room. 


12. San Fernando State College, Fine Arts Building, 
San Fernando, 1959. Photographs by Julius Shulman, 
Los Angeles. 


which may destroy the spirit of the 
design. 

Neutra is a readymade subject for adap- 
tation, far easier to cope with than Mies 
van der Rohe, who makes greater  de- 
mands upon the sensitivity of the young 
designer. Neutra's designs are also wise 
in the ways of our climate; they matu- 
re better than most of the Wright-in- 
spired buildings and blend more readily 
into a typical street in a business district. 
They have the further advantage of 
being more economical to build. 

The Neutra style is accessible and de- 
mocratic, and it was inevitable that its 
elements, so highly negotiable, should 
have been widely disbursed. The ele- 
ments most often borrowed are the deli- 
cate rhythm of steel mullions or metal 
louvres, coming to a climax in a strong 
terminal — usually a plaster  parapet 
wall or, if the budget permits, one of 
masonry, sometimes a masonry mass. A 
flat roof is butted up against the termi- 
nal wall, and a strong horizontal line is 


established by the fascia at the edge 
of the overhang. Frequently the fascia 
rides free of the overhang, being joined 
to it by a series of foot-long slender pi- 
pes; these have the character of a trel- 
lis, and they set up a light horizontal 
rythm that is strongly repeated in the 
shadows they cast. Also part of the Neu- 
tra idiom which is widely borrowed is 
the practice of permitting no two roof 
planes to originate along the same verti- 
cal line, and to extend one line beyond 
the end of the other. The roof sequen- 
ces, resting on transparent walls, appear 
as broad planes existing in space. More 
recently, roof beams are carried well 
beyond the exterior wall and are suppor- 
ted on posts, a structural device which 
creates a strong rhythmic beat and crea- 
tes angular shadows on the ground. 

Neutra’'s handling of interior space pre- 
sents few problems to the young archi 
tect who is commissioned to design a 
small office building or a large house. 
To Neutra, interior space is more or less 
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Neutra 


in California 


a consequence — the result of a great 
deal of attention given to making the 
plan work well rather than any special 
consideration of spatial arrangement. The 
spaces appear to have crystallized too 
early, and as if they were seldom subjected 
to re-study. More loving care is lavished on 
the window modules than on overall spa- 
ce. The fenestration is refined, the de- 
tailing subtle and the use of site superb, 
but the creation of a beautiful space is 
something that he rarely puts his finger 
on. In his houses one is moved subtly 
toward the view (he does indeed, as he 
says, extend his lot lines to the stars) 
but spaces seldom move subtly from one 
to another. Space is never developed 
for itself alone. Neutra seems to be de- 
fending his forthrigth use of space when 
he writes of the deleterious effects of fa- 
tigue caused by an architecture which 
imposes a continuous strain on periphe- 
ral vision. 

Neutra's followers in the finest sense 
were certain students and draftsmen ot 
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the thirties who, having the strength to 
break with historic form, or the audaci- 
ty to question the way architecture was 
taught at the university, or through Neu- 
tra, suddenly becoming aware of a new 
relationship between architecture and 
life, accepted what Neutra offered, but 
paid him the tribute of doing their own 
thinking. Neutra was a springboard. In 
his class in modern architecture taught 
in a private school, his students worked 
on projects for his ideal metropolis, 
Rush City Reformed; the school failed, 
but as Neutra received one commission, 
then another, the students joined him as 
apprentice draftsmen. 

Harwell Hamilton Harris, a student of 
sculpture, was a Neutra assistant during 
the building of the Lovell house in 
1928 and 1929. There is little common 
ground today in Harris’ wood architec- 
ture und Neutra's work, but Harris’ fine 
sense of order was awakened by Neutra. 
Both, it is worth noting, were under the 
influence of the modular building of the 
Japanese house. 

Gregory Ain, another student (his project 
developed under Neutra was the prison 
for Rush City Reformed) worked as drafts- 
man on several early houses, and col- 
laborated on the Galka Scheyer house. 
In his first buildings Ain stands midway 
between Neutra and R.M. Schindler, a 
Viennese-born architect who had worked 
for Frank Lloyd Wright and settled in 
California in 1921. Ain was especially 
responsive to Schindler's space-play. Ain's 
break with the Neutra philosophy was 
based on a greater willingness to com- 
promise with climate. Some of Neutra’s 
early houses maintained a smooth fa- 
cade on the south or west, which made 
them more interesting as subjects for 
photography than in providing comfor- 
table living space within. 


Raphael Soriano, following Ain into Neu- 
tra’s office, found an inspiration in Neu- 
tra's early pioneering work in steel. In 
1938 he himself settled down to exploit 
steel for architectural use, and his pa- 
tient developement of a vocabulary based 
on industrial section heartened such 
men of the fifties as Craig Ellwood and 
Pierre Koenig. Soriano, having the ad- 
vantage of Neutra’s experiments, was 
able to advance the frontiers of the 
steel-framed house by his new, and now 
familiar, conception of the pavilion — a 
slab floor and slab roof with a minimum 
of exterior walls, and nearly all interior 
walls formed by storage cabinets that 
are below ceiling height. 

Like Neutra, his three draftsmen who ar- 
rived at their own manner of expression, 
were enemies of small causes, and Neu- 
tra's class room and office were rallving 
points. where architectural ideas were 
generated. There was a tonic air in the 
drafting room; Neutra had himself ex- 
perienced the same sort of exhilaration 
when as a young man he was the disci- 
ple of Adolf Loos. But in California there 
was greater hope of realizing the draw- 
ing on the drafting board than in Loos’ 
Vienna in the period before the First 
World War. 

Oddly enough, only one of the three for- 
mer draftsmen of Neutra’'s found any in- 
terest in the modern architecture that 
had begun to appear in California in the 
early nineties. Neutra himself was im- 
pressed by the simple cube forms in con- 
crete by the San Diego architect Irving 
Gill, similar to and predating Loos’ first 
house in Vienna. Neutra published se- 
veral Gill buildings in his book « Ameri- 
ka » (Schroll Vienna, 1930). 

By the time a new generation of stu- 
dents and architects had appeared after 
the end of the Second World War, Neu- 
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tra had gained wide acceptance at home 


and abroad; indeed, he was Los An- 
geles’ ambassador to the world. Other 
changes had also occurred. California 
had more buildings in the modern style 
than any other part of the country ex- 
cept Chicago; also.the School of Architec- 
ture at the university had begun to look 
fondly on the new design. 

It was in the ten years after the war that 
Neutra exerted the greatest force upon 
California. After that the roofs of young 
architects tended to take wings and fly, 
and thin concrete shells burst from the 
student’s pencils. Nevertheless, most of 
the students were destined to carry on 
some of the Neutra tradition. For it was 
still the shortest way home. 

If, now in 1961, Neutra's work appears 
to the student to be a repetition of what 
he has done before, the student has a 
surprise in store for him if he goes to 
work in Neutra's office. For there con- 
stancy is a virtue. There is a continual 
search for the typical form and typical 
detail. On the drafting room wall hangs 
a sign which begins: « Typicality as an 
instrument of perfection ». 

The draftsmen are invited to join the 
search for the perfect solution to a de- 
tail. Everyone's advice is asked, and as 
the ideas are tested the detail evolves. 
The contractor is requested to criticize it; 
the opinion of the tradesman who is 
going to execute it is sought. After con- 
struction, the detail comes in for a re- 
view. 

Neutra, who is not the least bit posses- 
sive of his work, enjoys seeing it adapted; 
nor does he envy anyone his parabolic 
saddles or barrel vaults. Wright at one 
time or another has castigated most of 
his followers, although once he had dis- 
covered certain principles it was as im- 
possible for newcomers to sidestep them 
as it would be for the physicist to pro- 
ceed as in the days before nuclear fis- 
sion. 

Neutra's ideal has been the typical; 
Wright's the isolated masterpiece. « Res- 
pect the masterpiece - it is the true re- 
verence to man », Wright once told stu- 
dents. Wright succeeded with one form 
and moved on to another, calling chal. 
lengingly over his shoulder for his follo- 
wers to try to copy that! 

While Wright presented the unexpected, 
Neutra repeats and and refines his ideas, 
searching always for the common deno- 
minator. In the war-ruined Berlin of 1921, 
Neutra advised himself prudently to 
learn to build economically; and as he 
sat at the drafting room of.a staid firm 
of architects in Berlin be marked time 
by reminding himself that « Technik is 
all that now interests me ». Economy and 
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technology were, Neutra found, his visa 
for America. 

Technology can be learned, not design; 
basically all original architects are self- 
taught. Neutra was aware of this when 
he remarked that methodology was all that 
he could teach a draftsman. What he 
himself had carried away from the draft- 
ing rooms in which he worked as a young 
man was mainly methodology; what he 
accepted in the way of design principles 
was in capsule size - the ribbon windows 
from Erich Mendelsohn; the interpene- 
tration of inner and outer space from 
Wright. 

Technology and Economy were the two 
gold coins that Neutra sewed in his pocket 
when he came to America in 1923 
Their face value has varied with the 
swing of the pendulum from romanti- 
cism to classicism, and as the temper of 
today is one of sentiment the coins have 
lost some of their worth. But at the 
same time the years have increased the 
sentiment in Neutra’s work. 

By choice, Neutra has taken his seat a- 
mong the scientists rather than the ar- 
tists. Throughout the years he has spoken 
of his design in terms of the sciences, 
first engineering, then the biological scien- 
ces. It is evident that his faith in the 
scientist exceeds his respect for the artist 
but nonetheless he is an artist, and 
one whose work describes himself firmly 
and directly, and (except for his early 
building) Southern California. 

The forms he has established are perso- 
nal and for the most part without prece- 
dent; they proved to be assimilable and 
have now become part of the California 
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Since the work from the firm of Neutra 
and Alexander, 1949-1959, has a character 
which sets it apart from the main stream 
of Neutra's design, it has been omitted 
from this small study. 
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Although mne apprehension of space and 
the resultant appreciation of spatial effects 
are not the sole nor even necessarily the 
principal factors in our aesthetic response 
to architecture, they are certainly of very 
great importance. At the macrocosmic 
level of culture-history, it is by no means 
ridiculous to talk about Egyptian space, 
Byzantine space, or Baroque space; while 
in considering the real variety inherent 
in the achievements of the major 20th- 
century architects nothing perhaps dif- 
ferentiates the work of Le Corbusier more 
from that of Wright than their handling of 
space, even though neither confined him- 
self to any one particular mode of space 
creation. Yet architectural space, which 
includes urbanistic space between build- 
ings as well as the spaces inside them, is 
almost impossible to illustrate satisfactor- 
ily. Plans and sections give the dimensional 
and proportional facts of spatial situations, 
but even by the most experienced these 
facts are not readily translated into vicar- 
ious spatial experience. Perspectives seem 
artificial and they do not give facts, yet 
the have for some five hundred years 
notably assisted in the appreciation at 
second hand of spatial effects. The trouble 
is that we tend in this sceptical century 
to be suspicious of the perspective systems 
of representation of space inherited from 
the quattrocento and the Baroque both 
because we know that other civilizations 
than our own did without them and 
because they have been rejected by most 
of our own 20th-Century painters. 

Some psychologists, such as Gibson of 
Cornell, are ready to support again the 
relative truthfulness of Western European 
perspective. On the other hand even Gib- 
son is hardly ready to offer a total expla- 
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nation of our responses to spatial stimuli. 
To a layman it must seem that space is 
apprehended only nominally by the sense 
of sight alone; its strongest effects upon 
us seem to derive from the transmission 
of sight alone; its strongest effects upon 
imaginative perception of several other 
senses, just as textures are apprehended 
in tactile terms although they are normally 
merely observed with the eyes and not 
touched with the hands. 

But not all apprehension of space is 
merely visual in the first place. If we can 
ordinarily only rise up to the ceiling 
in imagination, we can and do move 
about within a spatial area, measuring di- 
mensions instinctively by our pacing as 
well as by the judgement of our eyes; 
truly leaving one portion of an articulat- 
ed space complex to enter another; or 
passing in and out of any enclosed interior, 
so that we know it from outside as well 
as from in. This is certainly much more 
than merely knowing that we can do 
these things in the way that plans can 
make sufficiently evident without arous- 
ing direct aesthetic responses except in 
highly specialized students of architecture. 
For our vicarious knowledge and appre- 
ciation of architecture we have come very 
largely to depend on photographs. And, 
for the material aspects of architecture, 
photographs, especially colour photographs 


and, above all, stereoscopic colour pho- 


tographs — which cannot very convenien- 
tly be reproduced in books or magazines 
— have finally offered us documents that 
are very close to the original, although 
still not devoid of qualitative distortions 
of various sorts. But it is in relation to 
space that photography is least satisfac- 
tory. In order to take in anything like 
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what the eyes see by looking around and 
our sensory apparatus readily composes 
into a unified spatial experience wide- 
angle lenses must be used, and those 
lenses distort in notable degree the cha- 
racter of the space they record. We are 
thus reduced, in trying to transmit to 
others the qualities of specific examples 
of architectural space, to using drawn 
perspectives — considerably more accu- 
rate than wide-angle photographs, but 
not very persuasive of reality to 20th-cen- 
tury men — and to the written word. 
We are rightly suspicious of the written 
word, since it communicates ideas so 
much more readily than it does sensat- 
ions, and we have all experienced sharp 
disappointments after reading plausible 
expositions of the « functional» or « or- 
ganic » virtues of this or that building 
to find that we have merely been informed 
of the architects programme and not in 
any meaningful way of his actual achiev- 
ement. In the past month, however, I 
have had occasion to be inside — and in 
all but one case actually to use — five 
of Philip Johnson's buildings, two of them 
dating back some years, three of them 
relatively new — one of them in fact 
just opened. 

As it is difficult for anyone to arrive at a 
sound conclusion as to the comfort of 
a chair when he merely «triestit'out>; 
but must rather wait until he has sat 
long in it without special consciousness 
of putting it on trial, so it is hard to ap- 
preciate spaces if they are visited for the 
sole purpose of apprehending their quali- 
ties. It is a serious lack in my own know- 
ledge, for example, of Le Corbusier's No- 
tre-Dame-du-Haut at Ronchamp and his 
Dominican church at Eveux that I have 
never been present at a service in either. 
With the spaces of earlier periods of archi- 
tecture memories of experiencing similar 
interiors while in use often help to supply 
the missing actuality for the traveller. 
But I am sure that the more vivid me- 
mories I have of the mosques at Istanbul 
by Sinan as compared to my recallable 
images of Aghia Sofia and Agia Irene — 
which seem to derive more from long- 
known photographs than from actuality 
— are due to the fact that the mosques 
are still in use as mosques while the By- 
zantine churches are empty museums. 
Since Philip Johnson's own « Glass Hou- 
se » in New Canaan, Connecticut, built in 
1949 is now over ten years old, my week- 
end there was only the latest of many 
visits and my present impressions of its 
spatial characteristics are really cumu- 
lative. It is, moreover, very well known all 
over the world, not only through the 
publication of photographs (whose ina- 
dequacy has already been touched on) 


but more adequately from the visits of 
architects and others interested from 
several continents. As it is obviously the 
most Miesian of Johnson's works, bringing 
to actuality a year before Mies was able 
to do so in the Farnsworth house in Pla- 
no, Illinois, his aspirations of the 1930s for 
an allglass house, (which had been crys- 
tallized in the project of 1946 for the 
Farnsworth house, five years before that 
was actually built), it may not be irre- 
levant in approaching, Johnson's current 
work to consider first whether the space 
of the early « Glass House » is or is not 
Miesian, or more accurately in what ways 
it already diverged from the Miesian. 


One aspect of the Johnson house in use 
has no analogue in the Farnsworth house. 
For nearly six months of the year the liv- 
ing space in daytime is not the interior, 
“but the surrounding grassed terrace (Fig. 
1) to which the glass walls of the house 
provide only a backdrop, its outer defini 
tion being the low granite rail below 
which the ground drops off to the valley 
below and the wooded hills beyond. The 
Farnsworth house on the other hand is a 
sort of « beached yacht », with no prov- 
ision for outdoor living beyond the very 
confined space of the fly-screened « deck » 
and the small open Travertine « dock » 
below it. A further related difference is 
that the waxed brick floor of the Johnson 
house is but a step above the level of the 
terrace to which four doors give ready 
access. Moreover, the axially placed fra- 
mes of these doors give an order to the 
metal frame of the glass box which some 
have called (with considerable exaggera- 
tion) Palladian. Mies may be « Classical » 
in spirit, but he has never been cinque- 
cento. It is here, in two aspects that to 
some extent at least affect the spatial 
impression, that the subtle historicism 
of Johnson first appeared, both in the 
return to axial symmetry, toward which 
Mies himself had, of course, been mov- 
ing by fits and starts ever since his Reichs- 
bank project of 1933, and in the retention 
of a Wrightian sort of « flow» between 
indoors and outdoors. 


Even in the distribution, or more accura- 
tely, partial articulation of the space within 
the rectangular Miesian cage, the diffe- 
rence from Mies is notable (Fig. 2). It is 
not merely the De-StijHike asymmentry 
of the placing of the cabinets, cupboards, 
and furniture groupings, nor the promi- 
nence in the interior of the round and 
apparently solid bathroom element of 
brick, it is even more the projection of 
that brick tower (which contains the fire- 
place and its chimney as well as the bath- 
room) above the roof of the glazed box, 
even though this is actually visible only 
from outside. The resultant interpenetra- 


tion of solid and void is certainly most 


unMiesian. The asymmetry of the distribu- 
tion of the elements can readily be matched 
not only in the plan of Mies’s Barce- 
lona Pavillion of 1929 but in certain much 
later projects of his for art museums: 
its effect on the occupants here cannot. 
In the « Glass House » one knows where 
to sit, yet one is not pinned down: and 
to the eye at least, everything is open, 
since the entire rectangle of the ceiling 
can be seen above the cupboards (Fig 3). 
There is neither the sense of tight enclos- 
ure, as in the narrow living space before 
the long fireplace wall of the Farnsworth 
house, nor yet the urge to ramble, which 
both Wright's and Le Corbusier's very 
different sorts of domestic space recur- 
rently stimulate. The ceiling is not high; 
indeed, to a tall man standing, it is per- 
haps a little low, although by no means 
as low as most of Wright's (who was, 
himself, a rather short man), but it is 
generous when one is seated. 

The character of this interior space is 
echoed in a different sort of almost urban- 
istic space at Johnson's place, for the 
« Glass House » is:only one element in a 


group of objects — oblong guest-house, 
round swimming-pool, big Lipchitz statue 
— that are asymmetrically organized on 
the broad and irregularly shaped grassed 
terrace, which is bounded at the west, 
where the land falls off, by the granite 
railing, on the east by the rising slope 
behind the guest house, and to north and 
south less continuously by rough fieldstone 
walls (Fig. 4). Here again solid balances 
void, one circle contrasts with several rect- 
angles, and a single work of art effect 
ively competes by the insistence of its 
relatively elaborate shape with the simple 
geometrical forms of the major elements, 
somewhat as the Poussin landscape on an 


easel and the Nadelman sculpture do in- 
side the « Glass House », 

Thus, both inside and out, space is 
defined at its edges in a way that is 
always apparent but not insistent — as 
often in Mies's interiors — but that space 
is phrased by the interruptions offered 
by various solid objects — the brick bath- 
room tower, inside, and the brick guest 
house out — and by nodes of more intense 
plastic interest provided inside by paint- 
ing and sculpture and outside by one 
large sculpture. Space does not flow out- 
«ward in a complex articulation, as with 
Wright, yet inside and out are conjoined 
as they rarely are in the houses of Euro- 
pean architects; and there is also a pos- 
sibility of psychological repose usually 
lacking in the complex internal  sub- 
divisions of Le Corbusian space — at best, 
before Eveux, generally very restricted 
in actual dimension. 

I will not speak here of the sculpture 
garden of the Museum of Modern Art, 
carried out in 1953 but just at present 
overshadowed by two vast experimental 
structures to the east by Buckminster 
Fuller. Although I was quite lately in the 
office of the Director of the Department 
of Architecture, but have not actually 
been into the garden for a year or more. 
The office wing, built in 1950, is externally 
even more Miesian in its vocabulary than 
the « Glass House ». Nor is there really 
much in relation to specifically Johnsonian 
space to say about the office that I was 
in: it is merely a generous squarish room, 
all glass to the south, with light oak panell- 
ing on the other walls, and three asym- 
metrically placed furniture groups (Fig. 
5). 

The Boissonas house in New Canaan of 
1956, temporarily empty because of a 
change of occupants (from one sister, 
for whom Johnson is now building a new 
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1-4. Glass House in New Canaan, Conn., 1949. Photo- 
graphs by Alexander George and Ezra Stoller. 


5. Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1951. Depart- 
ment of Architecture. Phot. by Ezra Stoller. 


6-10. Boissonas House in New Canaan, Conn., 1956. 
Phot. by Ezra Stoller. 


house in the south of France, to another 
sister who already has a Johnson house 
in Houston, Texas) is often thought to 
mark the beginning of Johnson's « later » 
phase characterized by an increasing in- 
dependence of Mies, to whose work, first 
as student and then as emulator, he had 
been so devoted for a quarter century. 
The articulation of the brick piers of the 
structure (Figs. 6, 7), the rejection — ex- 
cept for the provision of dining space in 
an L of the living room (Fig. 8) — of the 
open plan, the importance of the pergola 
elements defining the terraces, all these 
are certainly points of signifiant difference 
from the Johnson houses that followed 
the « Glass House », for these generally 
continued to be closely dependent on 
Mies’s « Court House » projects of the 
1930’s. (The modest Oneto house of 1951 
[Fig. 9] at Irvington, N. Y., is perhaps a 
better example of these than the Hodgson 
house of the same date, across the road 
from the « Glass House » in New Canaan, 
which won a major award at a Saò Paulo 
Biennal). 

One cannot help thinking, as Johnson 
himself would readily agree that he had 
thought, of the Romantic villas by Schin- 
kel at Potsdam; but then so had Mies 
done many years earlier when he des- 
igned his big project for the Kréller-Miiller 
house in The Hague in 1912. But in the 
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handling of the terrace spaces contiguous 
to the house there is a difference here, a 
relation of the terraces to the falling terrain 
and the wooded hills beyond not unlike 
the situation at the « Glass House », an en- 
couragement to use outdoors as well as 
indoors as living space, and a feeling for 
materials — in this case a softly textured 
pinkish brick used consistently inside and 
out — notably different from the icy im- 
materiality of the brickwork of Mies's 
later buildings in America that Johnson 
had emulated in the Hodgson house and 
several other buildings. 

More to the point of our present discus- 
sion, however, is the character of the space 
inside the living room, seen on the 
occasion of my last visit for once almost 
without contents. The frankly two-storey 
height and the tectonic emphasis on the 
brick piers, all of the same oblong section 
and identically orientated, make this a 
glazed pavilion rather than a glass box, 
resulting in a scale that succeeds in being 
almost monumental without becoming 
inhuman. « Palladian » again in spirit, if 
hardly in any literally recognizable way, 
is also the fact that the unified space 
here is the result of the putting together 
into a large near-cube of eight identically 
proportioned near-cubes four above four. 
All this creates a space more « Classical » 
than anything yet executed by Mies, even 
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if the purity of the concept is slightly 
diminished by the traditionally « modern » 
addition of the lower dining area, which 
inevitablvy provides an extraneous element 
(Fig. 10). In the current absence of fur- 
nishings, which will in this case presu- 
mably be provided and grouped not by 
the architect but by those who are now to 
live in the house, there is no parallel here, 
of course, to the articulation of use-areas 
within the over-all space that is so signi- 
ficant an aspect of the « Glass House ». 5 
(Fig. 10 shows the room with the Boissonas' 
furniture and the large floor-grill above 


the pipes of their organ). 


The spaces at the « Glass House » both 


inside and out, the office at the Museum chitecture, with the solid walls smoothly 
of Modern Art, and the spaces of the panelled in shining dark wood very much 
Boissonas house just described are for in the Miesian tradition. But in contrast 


private use, even if the Boissonas liv- 
ing room is of almost public scale. It 
might seem that the larger spaces of 
rooms serving public purposes should be 
less difficult to present in photographs 


to this macrocosmic scale, which keeps 
one aware of what building one is in, there 
is also a use of microcosmic scale, grace 
notes against the basso ostinato of. the 
revealed Miesian structure, that mediate 

than domestic interiors. But, as endless even more than do the trees between the 

unsatisfactory photographs of the chur- public — almost railway station or air- 

ches of the past indicate, that is not the port — size of the rooms, and the near 
case. The camera has even more difticulty « sculptures » of hanging metal rods by 
in dealing plausibly with spatial extension Lippold and, in closest juxtaposition to the 
upward than sidewise. Except with ste- structural members of the window walls, 
reoscopic transparencies, which may be « curtains » (all but invisible in photo- 
tipped when viewed to the original up- graphs) of thin aluminum chains, anod- 


ward aim of the camera, attempts to reach ized in several different metallic tones, 
upward photographically by slanting the 


OSE 3 i whose gently looped lines move — and 
apparatus are self-defeating, introducing some complain even faintly clatter — in 


even more violent and disconcerting di- 
stortions than do wide-angle lenses. The 
front room in Johnson's Four Seasons 
Restaurant of 1959 in the Seagram Build- 
ing — the building itself more Mies's than 
his, but the restaurant not at all Mies's 
responsibility — has in fact a sense of 
over-all spaciousness than no photograph 
succeeds in conveying. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the room is normally apprehended 
from a sitting position, although actually 
those seated on the stools at the square 
but asymetrically located island bar are 
practically at standing height; or, alter- 
natively, perhaps it is because the first 
impression is received as one comes up 
the stairs from below in one corner of 
the space, which certainly enhances the 
feeling of openness above and around one 
in contrast to the confinement of the 
stairway (Fig. 11). Perhaps, indeed, it 
may be the relatively large trees, those 
which form the trademark of the restau- 
rant changed four times a year with the 
seasons, that provide a suggestion of al- 
most outdoor spatial extension as if one 
were in and under a grove rather than 
inside a building (Fig. 12). 


the slight convenctional currents set up by 
the differences between outside and in- 
side temperatures (Fig. 13). 

The shape of these rooms — there are 
two principal ones, and that at the front, 
with the bar, is by far the more success- 
ful — was predetermined; a garage be- 
low, moreover, forced the introduction of 
a sort of raised terrace across one end 
of each room. Yet this is no mere exer- 


The major articulation of the surrounding 
planes is provided by the bronze-clad 
piers and mullions of Mies’s exterior ar- 


1959. 


New York, 


Seasons Restaurant in 


11-13. Four 


by Ezra Stoller. 


Phot. 


cise in « interior decoration », but a true 
work of spatial architecture in which the 
real luxury is not in the materials and 
the fittings, nor even perhaps in the ex 
pensive — and in the back room, perhaps 
excessive — profusion of big potted trees, 
but in the sense of amplitude and urban 
ease, of reduced tempo and generous 
breathing space. The result recalls, at 
least atmospherically, some of the luxu- 
rious characteristics of the great hotels 
of the early years of this century rather 
than the dim and constricted caverns or 
the brittle-detailed and overlighted near- 
cafeterias which have been the typical 
new restaurants of our own day. 

In mentioning light, I have of course 
reached an aspect of Johnson's architec- 
ture that is extremely important as re- 
gards the « Glass House », where the night 
lighting beyond the walls extends the in- 
terior area outward to a continuos mural 
of forest trees surrounding the barely vi- 
sible glass that physically defines the 
actual usable space (Fig. 3). Light, at the 
Four Seasons, is less dramatic and ori- 
ginal in its disposition; indeed, one is 
quite unaware of it except by contrast 
with the situation in other similar pu- 
blic eating spaces within which one must 
either stumble about in darkness or else 
blink the eyes against the glare. Yet un- 
doubtedly it is the collaboration of the 
lighting expert Richard Kelly that has 
achieved exactly the right balance between 
the light of outdoors coming through 
the window walls and the artificial light; 
while the metal-chain « curtains » provide 
relative transparency in the daytime and 
relative opacity at night in the window- 
walls. Certainly, although the means are 
invisible, it is the lighting that assures 
the proper recession of the macrocosmic 
structural elements of the walls and the 
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very exactly pre-determined prominence 


of the trees and the Lippold « sculptu- 
res » in the foreground. Is the lighting mo- 
dified, one naturally asks, when the dark 
reds of autumn foliage or the bare boughs 
of winter replace the lighter greens of 
spring and summer, but I do not know 
the answer. 

The Museum of Art of the Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute in Utica, N. Y., 
which opened in October is, except for 
St. Thomas University in Houston, Texas 
(of which only two units of the over-all 
project of 1957 have so far been com- 
pleted), Philip Johnson's most consider- 
able personal work, for on the Seagram 
Building he was Mies’s collaborator. Built 
over the years 1957-60, this was first de- 
signed a year or two earlier during the 
directorship of Harris Prior and then re- 
vised in association with the present di- 
rector Richard McLanathan. The Institute 
is a community center for all the arts and 
the present plant includes a restored mid- 
19th century house, « Fountain Elms », 
and two former stables that house an 
active art school. In the museum building, 
which stands in generous grounds on the 
main street of Utica to the right of « Foun- 
tain Elms » and in front of the art school 
structures, are included the offices of the 
art school and an auditorium to be used 
for concerts, movies, and poetry readings 
as well as for lectures. The section (Fig. 14) 
reveals the complexity of the vertical or- 
ganization which is intentionally masked 
by the uncompromising cube of the exte- 
rior. Roughly a half of the volume is be- 
low the groundstorey level as that level is 
apprehended from the front, although 
at the rear an additional storey below is 
entirely above ground thanks to the slop- 
ing terrain. The section, studied in con- 
junction with the plan and the exte- 
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rior view (Fig. 14, 15, 16), reveals the ba- 
sic structural concept: four ferro-concr- 
ete trusses — two running from north to 
south and two from east to west — de- 
fine the interior glass-roofed court. These 
trusses are sheathed in bronze, which 
will shortly turn dark brown like the bron- 
ze of the Seagram Building, and from 
them hang not only the interior partitions 
in the two upper storeys and the balcony 
around the court, but also the unbrok- 
en walling of the upper two storeys. 
That there is a very large central open 
space within is revealed from the front, 
however, by the wide void of the entran- 
ce; that the sheathing is not a self-sup- 
porting wall, despite the tooled « black » 
Canadian granite that provides a delica- 
tely textural surface (Fig. 17), but a hang- 
ing « curtain » is revealed, especially at 
the rear but adequately at the front as 
well, by the continuous window-wall of the 
basement storey below. Towards this ef- 
fect, so important to a proper understand- 
ing of the building from outside, the wide 
bridge-like steps and platform leading to 
the entrance notably assists, while the 
rather dainty scale of the stainless steel 
handrail, a detail much repeated inside, 
enhances by contrast the apparently mo- 
numental size of the building as a whole 
— which is in actual fact not very large. 
Passing through the entrance into the cen- 
tral court one comes upon a more positive 


surprise of scale and proportion. The space 
of the court is not at all cubic in shape, 
as one might expect from the cube- 
like impression that the exterior offers, 
but, generously broad, extending under 
the hanging balcony to the rather dark 
teak-lined walls of the ground storey, and 
even beyond that line to left and right 
at the rear above where movable parti- 
tions only partly obscure one's total view 
of the long partition that cuts off the 
main picture-gallery (Fig. 18). The warmer 
tone and more contined space below in re- 
lation to the lighter wall covering — pa- 
nels of woven pandamus of identical scale 
with the teak panels — and the more 
extensive dimensions above justify the 
« high-waisted »  proportions the upper 
storey being at least half again as tall as 
the lower; while the elaborate but very 
delicately detailed double reversing stair- 
case, cantilevered out into the court, leads 
hieratically upward to the broad entran- 
ce to the main gallery, and at the same 
time enframes strikingly a central posi- 
tion for a major work of art, at the ope- 
ning exhibition Leonard Baskin’s « Sor- 
rowing Angel ». 

Opening exhibitions do not test very sa- 
tisfactorily the functional advantages and 
disadvantages of museum galleries as such 
— here, for example, one sees only one 
of innumerable possible arrangements ot 
the movable screens — but they do load 


to capacity the circulatory system and 
justify, as will comparable occasions re- 
currently, the provision of large spaces 
where crowds can gather and move about, 
not specifically to examine works of art, 
but with agreeable social gregariousness. 
Since free movement of large numbers 
without bottlenecks or other forms of 
psychological restraint, in lighting con- 
ditions that are adequate for recognition 
of other people at some distance without 
either dark pockets or central glare, IS 
of the essence of the amenity of such 
occasions, one must consider the central 
court as having been rather satisfacto- 
rily tested at the openig reception. By 
daylight the deep box skylight, bringing 
overall illumination without direct sun- 
light into all the central portion of the 
court — a monumental version of the 
skylight over the small interior garden 
court in Johnson's Davis house at Way- 
zata, Minnesota — is eminently successful; 
by night the lighting was also on the 
whole successful, although the lack of 
rheostats made it impossible to utilize 
the artificial light sources set in each of 
the compartments of the skylight to 
achieve a really close approximation of 
the daytime lighting. Such rheostatic con- 
trol will doubtiess be installed later. 

Architect and clients (in this case the two 
successive directors involved) consciousÌy 
sought to provide here in coniemporary 
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terms something of the near-palatial am- 
plitude of the monumental halls which 
dominated the planning of so many late 
19th and early 20th-century museums. 
But they looked further back, I suspect, 
to the simpler and less pretentious open 
courts of the best early museums such 
as Bindestéels Thorwaldsen Museum in 
Copenhagen or Klenze’s Glyptothek in 
Munich. More specifically, I feel sure, they 
sought to retain the advantages and cor- 
rect some of the major defects of the gla- 
zed court of the first museum building in 
America notably affected by modern ideas, 
the Avery Memorial in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. But if a certain limited histo- 
ricism, in the sense of familiarity with 
the handling of the problem over the last 
century and a half, entered into the study 
of the problem, actual experience of mu- 
seums without such a facility, especially 
the Museum of Modern Art, as well as 
implicit criticism of the museum spaces 
created by Wright at the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York and by Mies in the 
roofed sculpture court of the Houston 
Museum — both known to the architect 
and his clients as projects, although only 
completed after the design io Ulaca 
reached final form, played its part in arriv- 
ing at the solution actualized here. 

Johnson and the Utica directors alike were 
well aware of whai they were giving up 
in order to achieve the amenity of a great 
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21 21-23. New Harmony Shrine, 1960. 


central space — comfortable wall heights 
for seeing works of art (although this is 
largely rectified by the way the balcony 
splits the two-storey height into two se- 
parate bands of wall for hanging, one abo- 
ve the other); elasticity of planning, such 
as can be made possible by provision for 
subdividing very large galleries with tem- 
porary screens; and mere volume (al- 
though more « functionally » planned mu- 
seum buildings, such as the new wing of 
the one at Cleveland, Ohio, often give up 
today at least as much of their volume 
to technical and other services that the 
public is totally unaware of). Especially 
in a museum with, so far, a relatively 
small permanent collection and many 
other activities in the community besides 
showing works of art, they evidently felt 
justified in so doing. Certainly, even if 
this central space be architecturally less 
absolutely novel and « exciting» than 
Wright's in the Guggenheim, it has been 
created with far less sacrifice of total 
hanging area of the sort that is, in ac- 
cordance with the currently dominant 
conventions for museum installation, both 
elastically variable and easily and effecti- 
vely light-able. 

The long wall at the rear of the balcony 
and the spaces to right and left opening 


off the court on the upper storey are not, 
so to say, insulated from the main « re- 


presentational » space of the court. Yet 
in those spaces ceiling tracks that allow 
various placings of the temporary screens 
quite different from the placing used for 
the opening exhibition, not to speak of 
a multitude of point for overhead spot- 
lights to be used in relation to such 
alternative screen-placings, provide al 
most as much elasticity as in the long 
closed-off galleries to front and rear. 

The extreme lenght of the rear galleries, 
however, both that on the relatively tall 
upper storey and even more that of the 
much lower one on the ground storey, 
creates serious spatial problems of a dif- 
ferent sort. Without subdivisions they 
would certainly be dismally tunnel-like 
(Fig. 19). The present arrangement, with 
some screen installed vertically and others 
horizontally, works very well with the 
rather disparate material (borrowed from 
other institutions in cities the size of Uti- 
ca and smaller) at present displayed. But 
the tracks in the ceiling into which the 
supports for the screens can be inset in 
almost any desired position and the cor- 
related possibility of attaching small spot- 
lights at any point in the same tracks 
will obviously allow great variety in the 
opening up or the cutting up of these gal- 
leries for use either as a whole for exhi- 
bitions of homogeneous material or in 
sections for several independent small 


exhibitions — indeed, variable portions 
of these two galleries, since they are not in 
the main line of circulation and have 
three doors, can be shut off entirely when 
not needed by the movable screens. 

It is something of a feat to have obtai- 
ned so much elasticity in the use of 
screens and lighting equipment and vet 
to have retained relative simplicity and 
order in the resultant ceiling pattern. In 
the treatment of the hanging surfaces al- 
so there is both elasticity and order. In 
contrast to those galleries in somewhat 
older museum which are often repainted 
for each exhibition at considerable recur- 
rent cost and with a serious increase in 
fire hazard, the pandamus panels prov- 
ide a cream-beige, slightly textured back- 
ground that is as neutral as the dreary 
monkscloth favored in the 1920s and vet 
not without intrinsic interest; while the 
movable screens, which are readily re- 
painted yet also fireproof, permit the in- 
troduction of larger or smaller hanging 
areas of darker or stronger color. 
Because of its importance in Johnson's 
production — and, indeed, its importance 
as an example of new museum archi- 
tecture not outranked by the Galleria Ci- 
vica di Arte Moderna in Turin or the Loui- 
siana Museum at Holmebaek in Denmark, 
which are perhaps the two most notable 
new things of this sort in Europe — I 
have devoted an inordinate amount of 
space and number of illustrations to this 
building. I will not, therefore, comment 
on the lower storey, with its outer ring 
of libraries, offices, etc., its long teak-lined 
corridors that provide much additional 
hanging space, and its large auditorium, 
except to remark that the last is in its 
field, as exemplary as the more strictly 
museum spaces in the upper storeys. 
Johnsonian space, I have suggested, is 
illustrated not only in interiors, but per- 
haps even more clearly and appositely in 
the relationship he achieves between so- 
lid objects set in the open air. Of this 
there is some relevant evidence at Utica, 
despite the fact that the other buildings 
of the Institute are all much earlier. But 
so much of the ultimate effect will de- 
pend on the growth of the planting that 
it is impossible vet to obtain photographs 
that might help to suggest how skillful 
is the handling of the levels here, how 
successful the alternation of tree-covered 
and open areas and the contrast of paved 
and turfed surfaces, all things that the 
site-plan can only rather baldly indicate 
(Fig. 20). 

Two other late works of Philip Johnson, 
both initiated after the Utica commission 
and completed before it, are ot special 
interest in this connection. Unfortunately 
I have visited neither the Shrine at New 


Harmony, Indiana, nor the Atomic Reac- 
tor in Israel, both built over years 1958- 
60. They share with his slightly earlier 
project for St. Thomas University in Hou- 
ston, Texas, of which too little was exe- 
cuted in 1958-59 to reveal as yet the ulti 
mate spatial pattern, the basic characte- 
ristic of actually enclosing considerable 
outdoor space (Fig. 21). But, in each case, 
that space is dominated, as perhaps 
ultimately the St. Thomas campus will 
be when its chapel is erected at one end, 
by a relatively large, richly shaped, and 
centrally planned object. 

The « dome » of the New Harmony Shrine 
houses, or at least shelters, a relati 
vely small piece of sculpture by Lipchitz 
(Fig. 22). Its surprising lobed form ex- 
ploits to the full the pliability and text- 
ural delicacy of wooden shingles as a co- 
vering material. The historicism here is 
double: ancient East Indian shrines will 
presumably have suggested the basic 
shape the bell-roofed stair-towers of Ame- 
rican « Shingle Style » houses of the 1880s 
the choice and characteristic exploitation 
of unpainted wooden tone and texture. 
Within the oblong court, at the far 
end of which the .shrine stands, are other 
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elements arranged almost like furniture 
(Fig. 23): the groves and hedges, just 
within the entrance, that continue to 
frame the visitors view after he has 
passed through the wide opening in 
the bounding wall; the free form of 
the ruglike grassplot around the base 
of the tree on the right that interrupts 
casually the regular geometrical pattern 
of the paving; the richer flower beds 
beyond on either side of the dome; and 
the modest stone benches on which to 
sit and, I suppose, to meditate. But from 
this outdoor room, one may also look out 
in the middle of the long sides — even 
step out on to a narrow covered balcony 
to the right The generous size of the 
oblong court defines the area of possible 
movement so that; one may presume, the 
visitor is encouraged to linger and, if he 
will, to appreciate the more intense and 
complex symbolism of the sculpture, prov- 
ided (and this must be uncertain without 
a visit) the exotic shape, so apparently 
willful, of the « dome » does not distract 
him but rather concentrates attention on 
what it shelters. 


At the Atomic Center in Israel the rela- 
tion between the court and the domina- 
ting object, here housing a reactor rather 
than sheltering a statue, is markedly dif- 
ferent. Above the barren landscape the 
whole structure stands, forbidding and 
mysterious, like some monument of the 
ancient Middle East — once more a subtle 
historicism has suggested the crucial image 
rather than the machinolatry of the 1920’s, 
which seems to be reviving in some archi- 
tectural milieus. But the low mastaba 
like « podium » provided by the outer walls 
of the complex, barely broken by the 
narrow entrances at mid-front and on 
the cross axis of the reactor, expresses 
directly the novel danger from radiation 
within such a plant and, in the Middle 
East, the hardly less constant, if long 
familiar, danger of Arab attack from 
without. Above the lower section of the 
podium at the rear rises the polygonal 
reactor-house whose facetted walls of con- 
crete, folding in and out, offer a suggestion 
of entasis below the low saucer dome (Fig. 
24). Plan and section (Figs. 25, 26) indicate 
better than photograph or perspective 
(Figs. 27, 28) the way in which the wide 
and massive reactor-house, as seen from 
within the complex, rises behind and above 
the low «colonnade» of the narrow, inform- 
ally planted court. And in this court we 
observe perhaps the most strikingly new 
feature — in Johnson's personal develop- 
ment, at least — of any of the buildings 
with which this article has dealt. 
From the weightless and’ iransparent ob- 
long block of thé « Glass House », merely 
contrasted with the solid cylinder withîn 


mi 


and the smaller solid oblong block without, 
he moved on about five years ago to the 
articulated brick-pier system of the Bois 
sonas house and its much more complex 
orchestrationof interior and exterior spaces. 
Leaving aside the Four Seasons, which 
has no exterior by Johnson, one comes 
next to the Utica Museum with its ap- 
parently solid cube of granite hung from 
four visible trusses over the open basem- 
ent walls of glass. Still, these concrete 
trusses are not exposed, as they might 
well have been, but sheathed in dark 
«bronze; and their forms were made sev- 
erely rectangular with no sculptural shap- 
ing whatever. At New Harmony the solem- 
nly playful shape of the shingled dome 
contrasts sharply with the severity of the 
walled enclosure. Here in Israel, however, 
although there is a similar contrast in 
the exterior view between the structurally 
expressive sculptural modelling of the 
reactor-house and the plain podium be- 
low, inside the court the piers of the 
surrounding cloister have themselves rece 
ived structurally expressive form. They 
have not only the reverse entasis that Per- 
ret so long ago established as appropriate 
to exposed concrete elements, but are 
cruciform in section, and even have integ- 
ral bracket < capitals » that stress, in Mail 
Jart-like fashion, the fact that what is 
supported is not a transverse beam but 
a series of cantilevered slabs. 


It is pointless to underline the similarity 
of the treatment of some of the elements 
here, so remote already from the Miesian 
dogma of <less is more», to the latest 
work of other architects both European 
and American, for this is egually remote 
from the formal irresponsibility, the *de-. 
corative exuberance, and the accentuation 
of <brutality» if not of ugliness, that 
‘are too generally characieristic in one or 
another combination of most apparentiy 
comparable work. William Jordy has called 
the late work of Johnson « neoclassic » 
which seems an over-simplification; but 
certainly there is recurrentiy evident in 
this later work a subtle form of histor- 
icism. This historicism is not unnatural 
for a designer whose interest in, and 
knowledge of, architeciural history is both 
extensive and, for the most part first 
hand; it neither begins with the 19205, 
moreover, nor does it stop at 1400 or even 
1800. If historicism be, in the 20th century, 
an architectural sin (and, for a generation 
and more, it has been considered such), 
then Johnson is a frank and cheerful 
sinner. But his historicism is of so very 
different an order from that of the early 
2%ih-<century traditionalists, or even of 
Perret or Behrens not to speak of Pia- 
centini or Roux-Spitz, that it can most 
properly be spoken of as post-Miesian, 
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since it has developed slowly out of a 
predominantly Miesian background in 
earlier 20th-century architecture and also 
seems to be closely related to the more 
limited Classical and Romantic-Classical 
historicism that played an important part 
in Mies’'s own development. 

Those who have seen the highly publicized, 
but still very tentative, Johnson projects 
for the Dance Theater in Lincoln Center 
and a 1ew wing of the Museum of Modern 
Art will be aware that the architect's 
interest in plastic effects of structure on 
exteriors — and even of pilaster-like pseu- 
do-structure — has of late carried his 
stylistic development much further away 
from the Miesian. But significant exam- 
ples of this modulation, such as the dor- 
mitories at Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, N. Y., and the Art Museum 
for the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, 
are only now in construction. Tempting 
as it has been to certain critics to look 
forward on the basis of familiarity with 
the designs for these and other Johnson 
works now building, what has been pre- 
sent:d here represents as of the winter 
of 1960-61 Johnson's current executed work. 
That this work illustrates a position that 
is not at all static, a movement away 
from rigidly Miesian beginnings which is 
still accelerating, is certainly evident. But 
for all the intellectual fascination of pre- 
tending to foresee the architectural future 
to which Hegelian sort of « criticism » 
thedevelopment of modern architecture 
lent' itself admirably in the first third 
of tiis century, it seems safer to judge 
these current works, transitional though 
they necessarily are (as in the case of the 
current production of any active-minded 
artist, however mature he may be), 1n 
their own terms as dwellings, restaurants, 


museums, shrines, and scientific institutes 
that express eloquently, as well as house 
efficiently, the activities they serve. 

Of the actual efficiency of the Atomic Cen- 
ter in Israel, of course, very few are able 
to evaluate the technical advantages and 
disadvantages — so different, for example 
in peaceful Denmark is Preben Hansen's 
much larger Atomic Research Center at 
Risò one would hardly guess that they 
served similar (although certainly not 
identical) purposes. But the testimony 
of an interested visitor to a house, or a 
restaurant, or an art museum is relevant 
testimony, if less naturally much less 
technically precise than that of the house- 
owner, the restaurateur, or the director 
would be. It is, moreover, as I suggested 
earlier in this article, a necessary cor- 
rective in trying to make intelligible to 
others the spatial. experiences involved 
of the cold dimensional facts that are 
given by plans and sections and the plaus- 
ible but distorted evidence offered by 
wide-angle photographs. 

The past of Johnson was Miesian, perhaps 
more humbly and completely so than 
that of any other architect in the New 
World or the Old; what this article covers 
is the actual present of Johnson. Its ev- 
ident quality, as distinguished from its 
doubtless debatable tendenz, should allow 
us to await optimistically his future. The 
many commissions he will quite soon be 
bringing to completion should give com- 
parable satisfaction to clients as well 
as interesting, and very probably pleasing 
aesthetically, many observers and stu- 
dents of 20th-century architecture both in 
America and in the several countries of 
Europe and Asia where he is now build- 
ing. But to present these commissions now 
in the form of projects would serve not 
to clarify but rather to confuse our judge- 
ment of his current production. 
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Saarinen, Nelson, 
Eames, Gruen, 


Vi sono architetti, come Saarinen, Nelson, 
Eames, e, in altro campo, Gruen, che han- 
no scoperto nella tecnica le fonti della 
loro poetica: e non ve n'è forse alcuna, 
oggi, più tipicamente attuale nel proporre 
un metodo che alla realtà e alle sugge- 
stioni della « tecnica » corrisponda, e di 
quella stessa poetica sia strumento. La 
loro singolare visione architettonica, in 
cui l'esaltazione modernistica è altrettanto 
forte quanto lo era in Sant'Elia, è inoltre 
potenziata dalla realtà veramente attuale 
della produzione meccanica. Ben altro 
canto, questo, se si pensa a Wright, a 
Whitman. 

E tuttavia, nel fluire di una linea che vor- 
remmo chiamare melodica, essi tendono 
a rompere la convenzione dell'identità fra 
l'idea razionale e lo schema ortogonale, 
dimostrando come la meccanicità della 
produzione non sia impedimento alla li- 
bertà dell'espressione; e l'America deve 
in gran parte a loro (che sono, inoltre, 
attivissimi «industrial designers», fra i più 
noti nel mondo) la diffusione universale 
di un gusto considerato dovunque tipico 
della dimora americana attuale, 


Non sembri fuor di luogo accostarvi,Victor 
Gruen, architetto urbanista: il metodo ur- 
banistico, in una vera civiltà architettoni- 
ca, non è fondamentalmente diverso dal 
metodo del designer e dell’architetto le- 
gato alla prefabbricazione; solo ne varia 
l'applicazione specifica che i singoli arti- 
sti ne compiono. L'unità del loro accento 
è anche un effetto della loro contemno- 
raneità. 


Il y a des architectes, comme Saarinen, 
Nelson, Eames et sur un autre plan, Gruen, 
qui ont découverte dans la technique la 
source de leur poètique: et il n'y en n'a 
pas peut-étre aujourd'hui qui propose une 
methode qui corresponde mieux à la réa- 
lité et aux suggestions de la « technique » 
et qui soit l'instrument de cette méme 
poètique. Leur vision architectonique par- 
ticulière où l'exaltation moderniste est 
aussi forte qu'elle l’etait chez Sant'Elia, 
est en outre renforcée par la réalité vwéri- 
tablement actuelle de la production amé- 
ricaine. Nous sommes loin ici de Wright 
ou de Whitman. \ 

Et pourtant dans le déroulement d'une li- 
gne que nous aimerions appeller mélodi- 
que, ils tendent à rompre la convention- 
nelle identification de l’idée rationnelle au 


schéma orthogonal; ils montrent que la 
mécanicité de la production n'est pas un 
empéchement à la liberté d'expression. 
L'Amérique leur doit pour une grande part 
la diffusion universelle d'un goùt qui est 
considéré partout comme typique de 
l'habitation américaine actuelle; d'’ail- 
leurs ils sont parmi les dessinateurs indu- 
striels plus connus dans le monde. 

Il ne semble pas inopportun d'en rappro- 
cher Victor Gruen, architecte urbaniste; 
la méthode urbanistique n'est pas, dans 
une véritable civilisation architectonique, 
fondamentalement differente de la métho- 
de a-loptée par le dessinateur et l'architec- 
te liés à la préfabrication; seule varie 
l’application spécifique qu'en fait chaque 
artiste. L'unité de leur accent est die aussi 
au fait qu'ils sont contemporains. 


There are architects, like Saarinen, Nel 
son, Eames and, in another field, Gruen, 
whe have found the sources of their in- 
spiration in technology : and there is per- 
haps nothing today more typically up-to- 
date in proposing a method correspon- 
dinz to reality and the suggestions of 
technology while remaining an instru- 
ment of that very inspiration. Their sin- 
gular architectonic vision, in which the 


emphasis on modernism is as strong as 
it was in Sant'Elia, is moreover strengthe- 
ned by the truly immediate reality of 
mechanical production. This is quite ano- 
ther inspiration, if we think of Wright 
and Whitman. 

And yet, in the flow of a line that we 
would call melodic, they tend to break 
the convention of identity between the 
rational idea and the orthogonal scheme, 
showing how the mechanical factor in 
duction is no impediment to freedom of 
expression; and to a large extent Ame- 
rica owes it to them (and they are, mo- 
reover, among the most active and well 
known industrial-designers in the world) 
that there has been a universal spread 
of a taste everywhere considered typical 
of the American home. 


It does not seem out of place to include 
with them Victor Gruen, the town-plan- 
ner and architect: method in city-plan- 
ning, in a true architectonic civilization, 
is not fundamentally different from the 
method of the designer and of the archi- 
tect interested in pre-fabrication; the on- 
ly variation is to be found in the specific 
application which individual artists ma- 
ke. The unity of their tone is also an ef- 
fect of their contemporary character. 


Tal. 


Eero Saarinen 


Eero Saarinen rightly enjoys considerable 
fame in the U.S. architectural world, not 
only because he is associated with the 
memory of his father Eliel, but particu- 
larly owing to the many important and 
always imaginative works with which his 
name has been connected in recent years. 
One need only mention his huge General 
Motors Technical Center (in which it 
seems that Saarinen was working in a 
direction not dissimilar to Mies’) and a 
few buildings like the neo-baroque Hockey 
Rink for Yale and the MIT auditorium 
which Zodiac fully illustrated recently. 


His last two constructions (which we are 
featuring here) have been the object of 
considerable comment, not all of which 
has been favourable, and are at opposite 
poles from each other both stylistically 
and typologically. They have only one 
characteristic in common (and, as we shall 
see, this corresponds to one of Saarinen's 
most outstanding gifts or, if you prefer, 
to one of his most constant preoccupa- 
tions): the symbolic. 


Both the U.S. Embassy in London and the 
TWA Terminal at Idlewild are undoub- 
tedly and unquestionably «representative» 
of what they are trying to express; they 
are therefore « semantically unexceptio- 
nable » even though they can be easily 


criticized for many other reasons of taste, 
cost, technical formulation, etc. For ex- 
ample, look at his TWA building: Saarinen 
himself states, « it was a matter bf de- 
signing a building in which the very archi- 
tecture would express the excitement of 
the trip... we wanted the architecture to 
present the terminal not as a statically 
closed object, but as a place of movement 
and transition ». There is no denying that 
the four immense shell-shaped reinforced 
concrete vaults immediately give one this 
feeling, and even if as a whole the build- 
ing rather smacks of an enormous publi- 
city stunt, than a functionally severe 
work, on closer examination it reveals a 
great many technical merits. Besides this, 
its connexion with the Yale stadium is 
evident, for even more .than the latter it 
constitutes one of the best examples of 
the new use of reinforced concrete - bent 
into thin membranes, parabolic-hyperbolic 
vaults and, in general, shell and membrane 
forms such as are bound to spread in the 
future and spring up wherever the osca- 
sion warrants it. 

A completely different « style » marks the 
American Embassy, and it may surprise 
one that the same artist was able to or 
chose to discipline himself to effect such 
a different and even contradictory archi- 
tectonic syntax. Situated in Grosvenor 


Square, in the heart of London, and bound 
to constitute an important element in the 
city landscape, this Embassy has been the 
object of severe criticism. One need only 
look through The Architectural Forum 
(march 1961) for a few of the main criti- 
cisms levelled against the building. For 
Reyner Banham, for example, the Em- 
bassy is « monumental in bulk, frilly in 
detail »; for Furneaux the United States 
have « exported prestige in the form of 
"glamour” »; for Peter Smithson, « we are 
puzzled... why you should accept such fro- 
zen and pompous forms as the true ex- 
pression of a generous egalitarian society», 
and so on. 


Actually, although I have not been able 
to see fully completed this construction, I 
must agree that many of these comments 
are right: the presence of the window 
panels in gilt aluminium gives the ex- 
terior of the building as flashy a tone 
as the interior of the Alvorada Palace 
in Brasilia; the play of the windows 
jutting out of the rigidity of the symme- 
trical scheme framing the whole, renders 
it bulky and top-heavy with ornament. 


Saarinen's claim that he wanted to adapt 
his building to the « pseudo-Georgian » 
tone of the square (in which, it appears, 
other large nine-storey neo-Georgian build- 
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Eero Saarinen: 
The TWA Terminal, and 
The Embassy 


ings are going up) hardly justifies a style 
which is Georgian only in symmetry and 
volumes and lacks both the refinement of 
Palladian and Nordic neo-classicism. And 
all this without mentioning the notorious 
gilded eagle dominating the top of the 
building, and other scarcely acceptable 
details such as the interior ceilings and 
the railing surrounding the building. And 
yet Eero deserves credit for one thing, 
even in this, which is hardly one of his 
best works: the fact that he really created 
a «U.S. Embassy», with something of that 
deliberately « democratic » and uncons- 
ciously  pompous tone that sometimes 
marks the official statements of this great 
nation. 


And over all this flitters and triumphs 
that particular « bad taste » which, in the 
wonderful hugeness of New York is trans- 
formed into brilliant creative imagination 
in its forms and spaces (even when it 
happens to be the Chrysler Building or the 
unfortunately dying Grand Central Sta- 
tion), but which — on being transferred 
to such a centre of quiet architectonic 
refinement as Mayfair in London — loses 
all its vigour and reveals only its inadap- 
tability to a completely different environ- 
ment. 
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Victor Gruen 


Architecture and Urban Development 


The scope and character of the architec- 
tural profession has changed decisively 
in the 20th century. Neither the members 
of the profession nor the public at large 
have fully appreciated the impact and 
nature of this change. 

Architecture in former centuries was a 
commodity of which only the rich and 
powerful could and did avail themsel- 
ves, in order to achieve beauty, impres- 
siveness and glory for those structures 
which they required for their personal 
housing, for their staffs, for their go- 
vernment buildings, for their monuments 
and final resting places, and for structures 
with which they wished to adorn their 
cities and their country places. 

In general, social orders in the past, 
with few exceptions, were constructed on 
the principle of the pyramid, with a 
small minority on top and the great majo- 
rity at the bottom. This social pyramid 
has been modified on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. It is flattening out; its 
peak has disappeared, and the base has 
been broadened. The architect’s client no 


longer desires palaces, castles, mansions, 
but the planning and design of facilities 
for the multitude. Mass housing, indu- 
strial plants, schools, office structures, 
shopping facilities, airports, bus termi 
nals, are the building types which keep 
90 per cent of all architects busily en- 
gaged. 

A tremendous gap exists nearly everywhere 
between the need for such buildings 
and their actual production. Pressure has 
been built up to fulfill the needs with 
the greatest possible speed and the grea- 
test possible economy. The possibility of 
personal expression on the part of the 
architect, as well as the client, has under 
these circumstances been considerably 
reduced. 

The new client, who is actually a majo- 
rity of mankind, wishes to see these re- 
quirements fulfilled quickly, cheaply and 
in such manner as to give a well-function- 
ing produce. 

Aside from the sociologicai change, se- 
condary factors significantly influence ar- 
chitecture. We are living in a time of po- 
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pulation explosion and rapid technologi 
cal development. We are running short 
of space in our urban areas all over the 
world; they are congested not only with 
the rapidly growing flood of mankind 
but also with a swelling army of mech- 
anized slaves in the form of machines 
of all types, of which the most conspi- 
cuous is the automobile. 

The relationship between the population 
of mechanized slaved and human beings 
will, in the long run, overshadow the im- 
portance of the strife between human 
beings themselves: the relation between 
races and nations and the differences 
between political systems. To bring or- 
der into this relationship with the aim 
of achieving actual mastery by the hu- 
man being over his mechanical slaves is 
the great challenge of our time. 

The most obvious threat to mankind by 
its own technological brainchild is con- 
tained in the existence of tools like the 
atomic bomb which, if we cannot obtain 
mastery, threatens to blow us all to bits. 
The control of this mechanical slave is 
a matter which rests in the hands of our 
political leaders; it is ouside the sphere 
of the architect. But, assuming optimist- 
ically that this evil genie can be dealt 
with, the threat of the rest of the mecha- 
nical slaves remains, and this threat 
should concern us as architects who are 
the givers of form to the human enviro- 
ment. 


In contrast to certain expression of 
the technological age, such as industrial 
machines which can be contained in fac- 
tories, airplanes which can be contained 
on air fields and in the air, railroads 
which can be limited to their rights of 
way, rockets which may bother other 
planetary bodies more than our own, there 
is one which by its very nature has a 
tendency to spread over the entire man- 
made and natural environment. This one 
expression of our technological age is 
the automobile, the birth rate of which 
is far in excess of that of human-kind it- 
self, and which — at least in the Western 
world — threatens to push the human 
population into a tight corner. 

In the United States, the automobile po- 
pulation now amounts to about one-third 
of the human population, but the space 
requirements of each of these mechani- 
cal beings are far in excess of those of 
their human masters. The space requi- 
red from the birth (manufacturing plant) 
to the death (automobile cemetery) and 
the intervening needs, for moving, sto- 
ring, housing, repairing, beauty care, me- 
chanical health, of the automobile are 
such that total expeditures made for these 
purposes are higher than analogous ones 
for human beings. Thus, the greatest 


challenge to the architect today is the 
creation of urban organizational patterns 
which will reinstate man as the master 
of the urban environment and relegate 
his slaves — the automobiles — to their 
proper role as major appliances which 
have to perform a useful function. 


Our cities today are witness to the fact 
that we have not yet succeeded in this 
task. The automobile terrorizes  urbia, 
inflicting on the human population the 
dangers of being killed or maimed, the 
nuisance of poisonous fumes and nerve- 
wracking noise. Paradcxically, they also in 
spite of having been invented and con- 
structed as a means of mobility, have 
robbed us of that very mobility in our 
citv centers and surrounding areas by con- 
gesting streets and highways. 

City dwellers have reacted against this 
regime of terror in two ways: they have 
fled from it into faraway suburbs, brin- 
ging about the scatterization of our ci- 
ties; they have tried to humor the me- 
chanical dictator by facilitating its living 
conditions, by broadening streets, demo- 
lishing human habitation and activity 
structures in the process, by destroying 
parks, monuments, by bisecting establi- 
shed communities, by giving over more 
and more human living space to the me- 
chanical beings, in the form of car sto- 
rage areas, parking lots and garages, fil 
ling stations and repair shops, selling 
lots, and so forth. In the most automo- 
bile-conscious city in the United States, 
Los Angeles, the point has been reached 
where two-thirds of the downtown areas 
has been abandoned by the human po- 
pulation and surrendered to these mecha- 
nical slaves. 

Both of these actions — flight and sur- 
render — have not pacified the insatiable 
demands of the car. They have, however, 
nearly succeeded in destroying the desi- 
rable qualities of cities and metropoli 
tan areas, and have converted many of our 
city cores into economic graveyards and 
our suburban areas into monotonous cul- 
tural deserts. 


The waves of the enemy assault have 
come with such suddeness and with 
such superior mechanical power that 
we have been caught unprepared and by 
surprise. The time, however, has come 
for the counterattack. 


The automobile as a means of transpor- 
tation is probably going to stay with us 
and even grow in importance, at least 
for the foreseeable future. We will have 
to devise ways and means of living in 
the automobile age and still remain ma- 
sters of our fate and our environment. 
In order to accomplish this, we will have 
to reorganize our urban pattern and 


our entire approach to land usage in ci- 


ties, metropolitan areas, and countryside. 
We will have to employ the same inge- 
nuity which has enabled us to create our 
technological apparatus to achieve a 
healthy relationship to it. 

The first encouraging signs that archi- 
tects and planners (I regard these as SV- 
nonymous term) have recognized the im- 
portance and scope of this task are now 
becoming recognizable. These witnesses 
to the new Emerging Urban Pattern are 
to a large degree still only thoughts; to 
a smaller degree, they are actual plans 
and prints, and to an even lesser degree, 
limited elements of the New Urban Pat- 
tern which have actually been construc- 
ted. 

The basic planning philosophy which un- 
derlies the counter-attack is that of re- 
shaping the urban environment into a 
cellular pattern similar in character to 
the system which Nature herself utilizes 
in every one of her manifestations, from 
the single cellular being — the most pri- 
mitive expression — to the organization 
of the planetary system. Cells and cellu- 
lar form in the urban pattern will have 
to vary in size and composition, depen- 
ding on needs and requirements. Simple 
cellular form might be residential neigh- 
borhoods; larghe and more complex 
ones might be constellations of various 
types of cells, some of which will be devo- 
ted to housing, others to working, edu- 
cation, administration, shopping, cultu- 
ral and recreational activities. 

Thus, cells will form clusters, clusters 
constellations, and many such constella- 
tions the galaxy of a metropolitan area. 
Between the individual cells, between 
clusters and between the constellations 
of clusters, open spaces varying in width 
will remain, to guarantee us contact 
with Nature, breathing space, areas for 
sport and recreation. Within them will 
lie bodies of water, forests and meadows 
agricultural land and orchards. These 
open spaces will permit the routing of 
communication lines within landscaped 
areas. This applies to rail lines, rapid 
transit, and multi-lane highways (which 
may one day be electronically operated). 
Such trasportation lines will have branch 
lines leading to the various urban clu- 
sters and in some cases may surround 
them in ringlike fashion. In the case of 
clusters with  concentrated activities, 
transportation lines might be guided un- 
derneath them, but in no case will me- 
chanized transportation occur on the sur- 
face. Terminal facilities and storage a- 
reas for automobiles will be placed along 
the periphery of clusters, and only where 
underground facilities exist will sta. 
tion stops occur in the midst of an area. 


I have mentioned before that clements 
of these emerging patterns are becoming 
discernible in various stages of progres- 
sive action. Let us start by considering 
those which, trough limited in size, are 
actually constructed or are nearing com- 
pletion. Some of the elements of well- 
organized and physically defined forms 
can be found in some of our college 
campus where core areas reserved for 
pedestrian use by students and faculty, 
surrounded by structures serving for e- 
ducation, social activities and living 
quarters. Transportation areas ring these 
core clusters without ever penetrating 
them. 


The most dramatic expression of the 
new planning approach can be found in 
regional. suburban shopping centers. 
The largest and best planned of them, 
like Northland and Fastland in Detroit, 
Southdale near Minneapolis, and about 
fifty or sixty more, exemplify very clear- 
ly the over-all planning philosophy discus- 
sed previously. In Northland Center, for 
example, structures containing over a 
million square feet of floor space are e- 
rected in the center of a 100-acre land 
area. The buildings are grouped tightly, 
forming the human activity core. Between 
them are pedestrian areas of varying 
shape in the form of plazas, malls, ar- 
cades, colonnades, garden courts. All these 
areas are richly landscaped and made 
highly enjoyable by fountains, sculpture, 
rest benches and other amenities. The 
expression of art which have been dis- 
appearing from our urban environment 
and which, like so many of its inhabi- 
tants, have escaped — in this case into 
museums and art galleries — can be 
bound here, integrated with the expres- 
sions of architecture and landscaping. 
The structures serve mainly selling acti- 
vities, but beyond that they fulfill social 
cultural and recreational needs. There are 
auditoria, meeting rooms, a theater, 
exhibition areas, restaurants and cafes. 
Beyond that, the open areas between 
buildings are utilized to a great extent 
for civic activities like concerts, dances, 
meetings, outdoor shows of all kinds. 

Outside of the human activity area, and 
well shielded from it, is the transporta- 
tion area in which various types of tran- 
sportation activities are carefully separa- 
ted. Loop roads surround the 100-acre site 
and feed into internal drives from 
which car storage areas for 10,000 auto- 
mobiles can be conveniently reached. Se- 
parate roadways serve bus transporta- 
tion, with terminals provided near the 
building cluster. All service traffic — 
trucks and repair vehicles — moves from 
the. transportation area downwards, un- 
derneath the human activity cluster, re- 
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moving its sounds, smells and sights from 
public consciousness. 

Similar clusters have been constructed in 
the form of office building centers, re- 
gional health centers and industrial parks. 
The appearance of the regional shopping 
center with its. superior  conveniences 
and environmental qualities has had a 
double effect on those people who, eco- 
nomically, have a vested interest in our 
downtown areas. 

The first effect was that of a tremen- 
dous shock which, as an aftermath, 
brought about an awareness that the 
competitive danger could be averted only 
if the older downtown areas succeed 
in providing similar advantages and con- 
veniences. 

The second, and even more important, 
effect is that these regional shopping 
centers have ideally suited the purpose of 
providing experimental workshops in 
which to learn and perfect the task of 
mastering the relationship between hu- 
mans and their technological tools bet- 
ween automobiles and people. 


This double effect has perhaps been more 
instrumental than any other event in 
triggering off the planning for our down- 
town areas and for our urban areas as 
a whole. A direct effect, for example, 
was the commission which our office re- 
ceived four years ago, to replan the down- 
town area of the city of Fort Worth, Te- 
xas. Because this plan has become the 
prototype for over a hundred plans, com- 
pleted or in the working stage, for other 
cities, it will be worthwhile to discuss it. 
The problems with which our client con- 
fronted us were those typical of nearly eve. 
ry city in the Western world. Because of 
the tremendous sprawl of the urban area, 
because of the flight of people and 
business from the central areas, the 
downtown area of Fort Worth was eco- 
nomicall deteriorating. The question put 
before us was: can anything be done to 
help stop this deterioration and to re- 
verse the trend? 

A study of existing conditions revealed 
that outside of the impressive struct- 
ures in the heart of the city’s center, there 
existed a ring of blight consisting of 
residential slums, automobile selling lots, 
marginal commercial and industrial enter. 
prises. We approached our task by projec- 
ting the needs and requirements for a 
healthy downtown core area for the city 
of Worth to a time twenty years hence, 
with the assumpion that improved ac- 
cessibility and environmental conditions 
would be able to bring back into the 
downtown area those activities which 
logically belong and should best flourish 
in a central location within a metropo- 
litan area. 


We tabulated the land usage require- 
ments for public and private office build- 
ings, for churches and theaters, for ho- 
tels and stores, and all other activities 
which, because of high productivity in 
relation to their space needs or because 
of their importance to the cultural, so- 
cial, spiritual and recreational life of a 
metropolis, should be located in the 
heart area. We included in this tabula- 
tion land for residential use for those in- 
dividuals who, because of their family 
status or preferred modes of living, 
would be better served living as close 
as possible to the main activity area. We 
excluded, on the other hand, those types 
of activity which, because of low produc- 
tivity in relation to their space needs, 
would be better located in outlying areas, 
such as warehousing, industry and all 
facilities connected with the selling or re- 
pair of automobiles. 

The result of our space analysis showed 
that the area presently regarded as the 
dowtown area of Fort Worth was ample 
for all present and foreseeable needs and 
requirements, even if a highly accelera- 
ted productivity in all aspects was to be 
accommodated, whith the one reserva- 
tion, however, that surface vehicular 
traffic would have to be eliminated from 
the core area. 


On the basis of these findings, we pro- 
ceeded with the master plan. We propo- 
sed new and improved arterial highways 
leading from all parts of the metropoli- 
tan areas towards the core and simulta- 
neous improvement of public transporta- 
tion. We proposed a change of the rou- 
ting of planned freeways which had 
been visualized to cut through the down- 
town area. The change resulted in a rou- 
ting which utilized the already planned 
freeways to form elements cf a loop road 
which is to gird the core area. The re- 
maining sections of this loop road were 
projected in such manner as to utilize 
space which was either already public 
property or was presently in use for low 
productivity purposes. 


Freeways, highways and loop road are to 
form a system of grade-separated multi- 
laned traffic carriers with special lanes 
for buses. Directly adjoining the loop 
road and within the core area itself we 
situated multi-level garages with a to- 
tal capacity of 60,000 car storage spaces. 
The sites selected for these garages were 
carefully chosen so as not to require the 
destruction of any major structures, 
These garages are designed in the shape 
of long-stretched rectangles in such man- 
ner as to grip in finger-like fashion from 
all directions towards the center of the 
downtown core, with the result that walk- 
ing distances from pedestrian exits to 


the center point of downtown could be 


held to 2! minutes and less. 

Along the sides of these long, stretched 
garage structures we introduced bus 
roads which end in looplike terminal fa- 
cilities, again situated near the center 
point of downtown. 


For the downtown core area itself we 
projected that all existing structures 
serving highly productive purposes and 
cultural, recreational and social needs 
would be built on sites which become 
automatically available because of the 
exclusion of the automobile from the co- 
re area. We demonstrated how the pre- 
sent sterile grid system of the street lav- 
out could be amended to a pattern of 
great variety and interest by creating 
spacious plazas and squares, where now 
parking lots and parking garages exist, 
and on the other hand, by narrowing 
street surfaces no longer needed by uti- 
lizing them for new structures. These 
new structures will in some cases be in 
the center of existing streets and ave- 
nues; in other cases, building lines are 
to be moved forward and colonnades, 
protective overhangs and even covering 
over of public areas» within certain re- 
tail areas are projected. 


A system of underground roads for service 
traffic, following generally the  exist- 
ing alleys, was worked out in such 
manner as to properly service all struc- 
tures. Thus, all surface areas of the down- 
town core would be free of any distur- 
bing mechanical traffic, making it possi 
ble to introduce planting beds with trees 
and flowers, rest benches, and to utilize 
the resulting attractive areas for public 
events similar to those carried on in re- 
gional shopping centers. 


As an auxiliary traffic system of serving 
the downtown area, the introduction of 
slow-moving electric vehicles similar to 
the ones used in World's Fairs, was pro- 
posed. Our master plan contained an 
outline for development in stages which, 
starting with the construction of basic 
improvements, projected step closing of 
downtown sections to automobile traffic 
and; demonstrated how the program 
could be carried out in about fifteen 
years. Our master plan was approved by 
the authorities. The proposed freeway 
changes were put into effect, and at pre- 
sent rights of way for one of the loop 
road sections have been acquired. 


The philosophy outlined in the plan for 
Fort Worth has stimulated action in all 
parts of the country and has influenced 
the action of many European cities. Our 
own office has developed pians following 
the same principles for cities like St 
Paul, Minnesota; Fresno, California; Pa- 


terson, New Jersey; Newark, New Jersey 
St. Petersburg, Florida; Kalamazoo, Mi- 
chigan; Stamford, Connecticut, and ma- 
ny others. Projects in the same spirit are 
under way in Kansas City, Missouri, where 
the loop road has been completed; 
Rochester, New York, where completion 
of the loop road is two years away; and 
master plans embodying the basic thought 
are in various stages of completion for 
nearly a hundred American cities. 

In Rochester, New York, the Midtown 
Plaza project is in construction. It co- 
vers a 10-acre area in the very heart of 
downtown. The project has been made 
possible by the construction of the loop 
road. A 2,000-car underground garage will 
be easily reached from this loop road, 
and presently existing traffic streets will 
be converted into covered, airconditio- 
ned shopping arcades around which two 
department stores, a hotel, an 18-story 
office building and numerous existing and 
new stores will be located. 


Other elements of the newly emerging 
urban pattern are detectable in some of 
the urban redevelopment projects which 
have been made feasible through the Fe- 
deral redevelopment and renewal legisla- 
tion. In many of these projects, clusters 
of residential buildings including schools, 
churches and shops, playgrounds and 
other amenities, are created, embodying 
the idea of the pedestrian environment. 
The best of the urban renewal projects 
exemplify a new pattern of downtown 
living contrasting sharply with overcrow- 
ded conditions of the old type but contra- 
sting just as much with the sprawling 
patterns of suburbia. 


The realization that decisive steps must 
be taken in order to recapture cities for 
human beings and pry them loose from 
the hold which machines have gained 
over them is growing rapidly. New tools 
for the achievement of his aim have been 
created, notably in the Federal legislation 
for urban renewal and redevelopment, 
slum clearance legislation, and Federal 
assistance to cities for highway construc- 
tion. The State of California, for” exam- 
ple, has passed laws enabling cities to 
create pedestrian areas within downtown 
cores. These tools and their applicaton 
need improvement before they will be fully 
effective, but most of all the architectu- 
ral and planning profession will have to 
grow to the task at hand. Full realiza- 
tion of the sociological tasks of architec- 
ture in our time, and educational trai- 
ning of the creative architect-planner nee- 
ded for the fulfiliment of the task, are 
the challenges which concern our profes- 
sion if we are to master the problems of 


the ’sixties. 
Victor Gruen 
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Storage Wall, 1945 


1. George Nelson. 
2-3. Storage wall, 1945. Photo Harold Carter. 


An outstanding gift for observation, for 
grasping the needs of a society that in- 
dustry has been called on to satisfy, for 
pointing out those needs in the present 
if not actually predicting them; the abi- 
lity to work out the most practicable and 
thorough design fully utilizing the means 
of mass production — these are the es- 
sential requisites and qualifications for a 
designer, qualifications which are pecu- 
liar to George Nelson and give us the 
main directions for interpreting his work 
and determining the fundamental plan 
which he follows. But these are not enough 
to give us a complete portrait of his com- 
plex personality; we must add a charac- 
teristic habit of his mental make-up: 


Enzo Frateili 


The World 


of George Nelson 


his panoramic vision of his particular 
human environment, his integrated out- 
look on the problems that this environ- 
ment poses for everyday living; problems 
which Nelson’s mind organizes, and sets 
in order, then to draw forth the most 
unified solution possible. 

This basic thesis, which is underscored in 
his book « Problems of Design » (from an 
aspiration to a « broadening of vision » to 
the « tendency to integration » which one 
recognizes as the main mission of the de- 
signer in the world today) in his work 
becomes translated into a constant that, 
in this wide-ranging thought, includes 
many different fields of activity: from 
architecture to interior decoration, furni- 
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ture design, product design, and the gra- 
phic arts. 


Although a beginner, Nelson already had 
excellent cards to play when, on taking 
over the direction of « Architectural Fo- 
rum» in 1935, he revealed his ideas for re- 
forming town-planning. Among these were 
his suggestion for a «Store Black» based 
on concentrating in an «organized zone» (a 
multi-storey office building rising from a 
« Shopping Center » situated on the ground 
floor) the commercial activities which 
hitherto had been located along the main 
street; and another idea, his proposal that 
the city center be isolated by a band of 
green, out of which could be cut areas 
for pedestrians, children's  playgrounds, 
and the parking of cars. In both these 
cases, we have a re-appraisal of urban 
problems in the light of the post-war 
situation, reflecting a principle for the 
organizing and coordinating of functions, 
an idea which began to take shape in his 
mind. 


This idea is taken up again in the « storage 
wall » by converging in a wardrobe of pre- 
fabricated and interchangeable sectional 
components (which may be increased, 
are mass-produced, and join the partition 
to the furnishings) the functions carried 
out by several pieces of furniture distri- 
buited throughout the house; this brought 
a new note to the concept of interior 
decorating. 


The same kind of idea for the association 
of functions, but in this case in the 
production of a single block of equipment 
for centralizing tubing in the bathroom, 
had guided Fuller in his 1934 experiment; 
again, as far back as 1870, Catherine 
Becker rationalized the functions of the 
kitchen, suggesting a « continuous work 
surface». These are all precedents of which 
Nelson's « food-preparing unit » designed 
in the same period represents a conscious 
development and improvement; moreover, 
the principle of technology as a « revolu- 
tionary force also utilized for economi- 
zing house work » was to be emphasized in 
his book. 


An architectural theme concludes this 
phase of professional activity: « Fairchild 
House », designed with William Lamby in 
1941; a building fitted into a narrow lot 
of the East Side of Manhattan and based 
on a reversal of customary urban build- 
ing standards in that it reverses the idea 
of the building overlooking the street so 
that it rather overlooks a reposing view 
of green in the interior. This is achieved 
by splitting the construction, in depth, 
into two sections joined by a ramp which, 
with its glass walls, creates the effect of 
an active play of levels. Corresponding to 


the programmatic closure of the fagade is 
the courtyard with its effect of reciprocal 
views (made possible by the privacy 
achieved) brought about by means of the 
large glass panes and the grilles; these 
effects show the filtering of European 
rationalism, particularly Le Corbusier’s 
(to be seen in the small-scale « architec- 
tural promenade » created by the ramp) 
and in the interior give evidence of the 
most up-to-date architectonic techniques. 
In the successive works of Nelson as 
architect it is perhaps less interesting 
to trace the development of a stylistically 
coherent personality than it is to grasp 
the dominant idea informing each theme 
work after work. Thus in his « Holiday 
House » Nelson underscores the recreation 
and rest which are the purpose of a 
holiday programme, particularly in the 
pavilion serving as an outdoor lounge. 


Similarly, in his two projects of indus- 
trial plants for « Ansul Chemical » and 
« Herman Miller » (the latter carried out 
with the neatness that characterizes the 
very best American industrial architec- 
ture), the compositional focus lies in the 
particular planimetry with its buildings 
articulated and joined by means of covered 
passageways gravitating around a central 
square; a plant in which the functional 
role (the possiblility of growing radially 
towards the periphery) is accompanied by 
the cultural suggestion which the author 
declares originates in the Medieval square. 
We find a different solution in the Spaeth 
House overlooking the Atlantic from the 
dunes of Long Island: that of the house 
at the seaside stemming formally from a 
traditional eighteenth-century model which 
— with its large triangular scandole — 
blended well with the background but, in 
this case, has been carried out with the 
constructional techniques and with that 
perfect adherence in interior organization 
to a modern way of living, that is Nelson’s 
constant concern. 


In the case of the « Kirkpatrick House » 
we are surprised by the prevalence (no 
longer assumed by a thematic key but by 
the quest after volumetrical and com- 
postional values) leading — from the rigid 
and almost pompous articulation of the 
plan, to the vertical and modular rhythm 
of the facade — to a certain neoclassical 
dignity; all of which, in the use of wood 
for the pillaring, in the chiaroscuro and 
in structural joints, in the modes of the 
make-up, and of the strong projection of 
the caves, along with the treatment given 
the gardens, shows the influence of 
Japanese architecture (1). The nocturnal 
dramatization of the interior — trans- 
mitted to the outside through the trans- 
parent walls — effected by means of cones 


of light falling on two floors through the 
sky-lights inserted in the ceilings, and also 
by the play of intersections between the 
bannisters of the staircase and the 
continucus open gallery enhanced by the 
interference of the props of the « curtain 
wall» — all these contribute to heighten- 
ing the effect of this exemplary work of 
architecture. 


In the «experimental house », even if 
the articulated planimetrical syntax includ- 
ing open spaces recalls the preceding 
motif of the industrial plants, the gram- 
mar is profoundlv different and has been 
adapted to new constructional processes; 
here the architect gives way to the 
designer in operating in terms of total 
pre-fabrication. Forseen as a series of 
cubiform «living units» and joined by 
various spacer elements which effectively 
deal with the problem of flexibility, this 
« experimental house » rises from the 
assembling of an inventory of pieces 
including: the detachable alluminium 
infrastructure, the large interchangeable 
panels for walls and floors, the translucent 
plastic domes and finally, contained in 
distinct « equipment cases» for each 
room, prefabricated nuclei for built-in 
facilities, the installations, and furniture, 
in keeping with the concept of packaged 
split-level houses. 


« It is easy to see », writes Nelson, « that 
the construction of houses is becoming 
more and more a matter for industry. 
The problem is how, with these industrial 
methods, to raise the house above the 
technical level of the refrigerator... and 
the automobile, and so make use of techno- 
logy to heighten human values ». A terribly 
difficult project this, and one to which 
Nelson dedicated himself’ completely, 
achieving considerable planimetric flexi- 
bility of the sections (by the simple jux- 
taposition of squares and rectangles; 
almost a game of dominoes, but one in 
which the unwary player would easily slip 
into the merely mechanical) in an articu- 
lated complex including the patio, where 
the surrounding green filters in without 
any schemes for effecting continuity. The 
attempt to overcome the mechanical feel- 
ing implicit in the proceedings in order to 
tend towards something warmer may be 
seen in the arrangement given the interiors 
with. the annexation of such  spatial 
elements as the standard hall, with the 
movement of the two floor levels, with 
wall furniture, and the placing of the light 
above. Here the principle of progressive 
aggregation, linking everything from the 
wardrobe unit through the room and into 
the larger planimetric context, seems to 
achieve an uninterrupted scale of inte- 
gration from the object to the town-plan. 


A scale in which architecture, owing to 
its. peculiarly autonomous character, 
deserved a separate treatment in the 
framework of Nelson's activities, consider- 
ing that his remaining and prevalent 
activities are in the field of industrial 
designing; while between the two fields, 
owing to the double function of the 
architect-designer, this prefabricated house 
acts as a kind of transitional link. 

In his production for the Miller Collection, 
over the design of the isolated piece there 
prevails the tendency to organize most of 


‘the furniture (the assimilable furniture) 


into « systems », i.e. as a confluence of 
precise interests: to promote the concept 
of the multi-use piece of furniture, to 
apply the principle of the combination of 
elements so as to reconcile the advantages 
of the standard with some variety in the 
results, and lastly, to tend towards the 
freeing of room spaces, towards an orderly 
rarefaction of spaces by facilitating the 
disappearance of a host of weight-giving 
objects. 


As the dominant note in Nelson's « living 
spaces », these systems of furniture com- 
ponents develop from their common asso- 
ciative root along different lines: along a 
vertical plane, as an open version of the 
original « Storage Wall » to develop into 
the « BSC System »; and horizontally, with 
linear or corner combinations of modular 
groups of furniture pieces set side by side 
(not much different in principle from the 
rather elaborate multiple solutions: divan, 
bar, and book-case in the height of 20th 
century style, all freshened in the elegance 
of Nelson’'s style); again horizontally in 
the platform-seat and superimposed ele- 
ments. 


While a coordinating logic in solving ques- 
tions of decorating together with the most 
rational use of space have had an 
essential part in the birth of « Storage 
Unity », there is no doubt that the correlat- 
ing idea of the room unencumbered with 
furniture is too similar to the traditional 
Japanese interior for us not to think that 
Nelson was led to this solutions by his 
admiration for the way of life reflected by 
the Japanese house, which he sees as a 
contrast to the mechanized house, repre- 
senting, with its spiritual gardens, a meet- 
ing place between the various social 
classes, an example of liberty for our 
homes, and a lesson from the east. 


Among the pieces of furniture whose func- 
tion cannot be fitted into any system is the 
chair; which, no longer bound by the 
geometricai and modular laws of furniture 
components, will be seen in as many 
versions as the theme warrants (a theme 
shared and perhaps surpassed by Eames 
who, in the same collection, offers his 
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masterpieces) and is stimulating in Nel. 
son’s inventiveness. 


Still more extensive is the ideational 
testimony of spatial forms in a field of 
singular variety offered by Nelson JnMuhne 
design of a product, in the arrangement 
of exhibits, in advertising design and 
packaging — in a range of work which, 
while clearly revealing the absence of the 
formal constants commonly making up a 
style, finds its coherence in deriving from 
the same principles formulated in « Prob- 
lems of Design ». In fact, in the various 
aspects of work executed or designed one 
can find that very important thing which 
is the choice of the process of work as 
something inextricably bound with the 
creation of the project itself, the prac- 
tically unlimited importance of the creative 
act (as far as the idea capable of modify- 
ing the orientation of a production), the 
absolute sincerity that makes artists 
« those who give form to the essence of 
things ». 


The somewhat disenchanted tone of 
certain of his remarks, as for example 
his warning not to overestimate the social 
purposes of design or the proofs he offers 
that good form is not in the least validated 
by the morality of the subject or connec- 
ted to the human feelings of a people, 
reveal his outstandingly realistic tem- 
perament; a position which, in rejecting 
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for form any manner of celebrational or 
generative role linked a priori with the 
thing assumed, establishes a causative 
relationship between it and premisses of 
a positive character: from adherance t0 
the character of the material chosen to 
the suggestions arising from the require- 
ments of the structure, to the possibilities 
stemming from the technique of produc- 
tion considered in itself (it is the process 
that interests Nelson and not so much the 
object in itself, and this is in complete 
harmony with the postulates of produc- 
tion). Limitations of this kind do not 
condition but, it would seem, stimulate his 
imagination, for while he sometimes 
resorts to forms analagous to existing 
forms, especially those found in nature, 
he acts more out of an affinity of condi- 
tions than from direct inspiration. 


A significant example will be seen in his 
« Bubble Lamp» created for Howard 
Miller, in which the innovation in tech- 
nique consisting in the vinyl resin spray- 
ing of the transparent globe springs from 
the reproduction of a biological process 
and not from the form of the cocoon. 


Similarly, while the fiber glass canopies 
which figured in the open-air pavilion for 
the art exhibit at the USA Exhibition in 
Moscow may suggest, in their continuity 
of material and form, the idea of the palm, 
the connexion exists, if at all, in the condi- 
tions generating the form; and this, in the 
palm, derives from the process of growth, 
while in the Moscow « Parasol » (a true 
example of a design extended through a 
complete cycle, from the first sketches to 
the assembling) it is the fantastic offshoot 
of many concomitant factors: the concept 
of a mushroom structure, the use of homo- 
geneous material from the foot to the 
edges of the awning, the malleability of 
plastic for curves, and the division into 
segments dictated by the requirements of 
transport. 


We might say that Nelson’s first thought 
of an object — when it is not a mere 
gimmick — is genuinely reflected in the 
form of the final product (as happens in 
the case of his furniture components, in 
which aesthetics are dominated by the 
process of fitting together the parts). The 
genuine character of this passage is some- 
times brutal to the point of the absence of 
any self-criticism, as if Nelson did not 
care whether the resultant form was of 
dubious taste. Thus, if we take his «marsh- 
mallow love seat », rather than think that 
the large soft cachets resulting from the 
breaking down of seat and back stem from 
a capricious figurative invention, we had 
much better consider them the exaltation 
of the idea of the comfort which could 
be obtained by isolating and functionally 


upholstering the single large cvylindrical 
springs. 


When the « product » happens to be an 
exhibit, the greater immediacy of realiz- 
ing work brings about the direct project- 
ion of his ideas, which erupt into a very 
kaleidoscope of solutions, varving in ‘key 
according to the subjects to be dealt with; 
unity is found in the visual coordination 
of the many creative contributions (the 
graphic and photographic aspects, lighting, 
structure, exposition, the architecture of 
the pavilion, and the planimetric arran- 
gement) which are moreover guaranteed 
by the perfect harmonv in which his studio 
staff works. 


In the Williamsburg Exhibit dedicated to 
Colonial America, the expositional tech- 
nique centers on metallic equipment of 
great versatility (his «ONMI Spacemaker» 
system), whereas in the treatment of the 
idea, the constant presentation of docu- 
mentary material on two-dimensional 
panels (ranging from enlarged prints to a 
kind of little theatre with 18th century 
characters carved out of plyvwood) leads 
one to think that Nelson meant to elimi- 
nate real dimensions (making the archi- 
tectonic models stand out with a fantastic 
white) and underscore historical perspec- 
tive. 


Looking at the plastic models for the 
«Atoms for Peace » exhibit, one is sur- 
prised by the richness of the divisions, 
such as polygonal boxes, multi-cellular 
pavilions, zig-zagged screens, round awn- 
ings made-up of only a few elements fitted 
together {a stanchion, a panel and a 
triangular section making up the canopy) 
completed with cloths and connecting- 
rods. We might call it an exploit in 
preparation for the USA Exhibit in Moscow 
in the summer of 1959. This achieves the 
purpose of establishing a possible dialogue 
between two worlds («a warm spot in 
the cold war » as it was called) by means 
that revolutionize the technique of con- 
ventional exhibits. The search for the tri- 
dimensional in the preparation of the 
exhibit (for an emotional tone dramatiz- 
ing the subject) and for vividly docu- 
mentary material was seen as a clinching 
argument to win the favour of visitors fed 
on a different ideology. 


Nelson’s intent was to give definitely dif- 
ferent structures, according to the specific 
subjects exhibited, to the three main pavil- 
ions, without giving up his favourite 
instrument, which is typical of the indus- 
trial designer - the use of standard re- 
peated elements. 


In the « Glass Pavilion » the aluminium 
cage aims, in Nelson's words, « at giving 


order to what was essentially chaotic », 
to throw up a contrast to regularity and 
at the same time accentuate with the 
thickness of the network (on which the 
products featured are suspended, like 
gangways, at different’ levels) the 
programmatic effect of the « bazaar », the 
abundance of American production in the 
framework of a free economy. 


In Fuller's « dome » the picture of North- 
American social life today, centering on 
the most modern means of visual com- 
munication, occurs in « information mach- 
inery », considered by Nelson as such and 
expressed by a «ring of fluctuating 
tension » in a spatial tubular structure 
acting as a support to the photographic 
exhibit, a ring which, while statically tak- 
ing up the tensional forces of the geodesic 
dome, seems to hold in its mechanical 
arms, stretched out like tentacles, atomic 
substances to manipulate. 


In the outdoor cultural exhibits, the 
colony of translucent umbrellas turned 
upwards as if by a gust of wind betrays, 
on the other hand, a tactile organic aspect 
due to the material. This proves once again 
how unpredictable Nelson's reactions are 
in passing from one subject to another. 


This variety of visual, structural, and 
scenic techniques which he displays in his 
exhibits succeeds particularly well in its 
attempt to transmit a visual message; a 
capacity which, in terms of essential im- 
mediacy and following an unmistakable 
taste, is expressed in graphic work, in the 
packaging of products, and even in com- 
mercial trade-marks, as in the famous 
Miller trade-mark. 


If Nelson’'s writings reveal a certain 
sympathy for paradox, it may be that it 
has a parallel in the paradoxical condition 
appearing in his work which, indeed, 
might be looked on as « mass-produced 
fancy ». 


Whether we accept it or wish to criticize 
it, that is his style; and it is recognizable, 
we should say, just by this absence of 
any preferential range of forms; identi 
fiable through its formal originality; a 
Nelson completely concentrated on inform- 
ing anything: drawings, a world of 
facts of curiosity, of enthusiasm, and 
humour, and leaving that mark of vitality 
which is characteristic of a creative 
product in continual evolution. 


Enzo Frateili 


(1) Nelson, as we shall see later, openly admires 
(be forms of Japanese civilization, and their influence 
are not infrequently to be found in his interiors, 
particularly in the predominance of orange colours 
and in the low-set furniture. 
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5-9. Fairchild House, New York City, 194... 
10-11. Ansul Chemical Factory, 1956. Project. 
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12-15. Herman Miller Factory, 1956, 1960. General 
view. Detail of the brick wall. Entrance. View of the 
interior. Photographs by Rooks. 


16-19. Holiday House, 1950 
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20-25. Spaeth House, 1958. Photos Ezra Stoller. Spaeth House, 1958 
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26-32. Kirkpatrick House, 1958. i ore fesspre== 
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33-37. Several views of the model. This expe- 
riment of Nelson’s, which is based on the 
combining of typical cells resulting from the 
assembling of industrialized components, 
shows how it is possible to use the new 
constructional process and with them all the 
resources of the mass-production of elements, 
while maintaining in the project, despite the 
geometrical - simplification necessitated by 


standardization — to be seen in the reduc- 
tion of the unity of the plan to only squares 
and rectangles — considerable compositional 


freedom and flexibility. 

38. Table showing the standard components 
of the experimental house. Note the « equip- 
ment boxes » with packed units of interior 
decoration material and apparatus 

39, 40. The coupling of the cell-units in the 
plan. 

41. The successive phases of assembling. 
42. View of an interior. The parallelepiped 
elements containing the fixed furnishings may 
also be used as junctions or as pre-fabricated 


service units. 


Experimental House, 1957 
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Furniture, manufactured by H. Miller Co. 
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43-46. Chairs and easy-chairs. 
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« BSC » system 


47-48. Basic Storage Component (or 
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Graphic & Product Design 


57-64. A few manufacturing trade-marks and 
other expressions of Nelson’s graphic work 
in which the ideographic power of an initia 
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1. Charles Eames, big armchair. 
2. Eames and George Nelson. 
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Last year Charles and Ray Eames were 
jointly named as the first winners of the 
now-annual Kaufmann International 
Design Award. From among all the world's 
practicing designers, they were singled 
out for an honor that carries with it the 
rather convincing honorarium of $ 20,000, 
by a 5-man international jury* that cited 
the Eames for « an uncompromising di- 
rectness in the treatment of materials » 
and for « expressing an inherent logic of 
structure and form that takes into account 
the necessary condition that creative 
intelligence must function in the frame- 
work of modern industry and technology ». 
« Mr. and Mrs. Eames », the award rem- 
inds us, is the proper title for a design 
team that has functioned since 1940, has 
functioned so smoothly behind the scenes 
that few people, if any, know who con- 
tributes what to which product. Since the 
privacy of this arrangement is something 
they obviously prefer and enjoy, it is 
not only sensible to respect it but sense- 
less to question it: any true collaboration 
is greater than the sum of its partners. 
Nonetheless, since they work as one and 
create as one, we shall discuss them in 
the singular — focussing on Charles Ea- 
mes as the public figure of the team and 
its spokesman on those too rare occasions 
when words are forthcoming: 

The personality of the designer t00 often 
stands as a barrier between the intended 
message and the viewer. ... Our real objec- 
tion arises when such an intrusion of per- 
sonality fogs subjects of interest and 
importance. The damage t0 the message 
can be accomplished equally well through 


Jane Fiske Mc Cullough 


Some Thoughts 
About Eames 


a self-conscious concern for artistic respec- 
tability, or a desperate drive for originality. 
In either case, the effort and personality 
are apt to show... ». ** 

This statement happens to be about gra- 
phic design, but it applies in toto to 
Eames chair design as well — the area of 
his work best known to the American 
public and probably to European profess- 
ionals. Yet Eames’ colleagues in the U.S.A. 
— those designers with hundreds more 
products but no such award to their 
names — know that the jury did not select 
Eames as a furniture designer but as an 
industrial designer; that the jury picked 
him for the same reasons that have made 
this untypical, and usually invisible, de- 
signer an omnipresent force on the Ameri. 
can design scene for two decades. Those 
achievements center around, but do not 
begin or end with, chairs: 


1. Versatility. With little heed for the 
fences that tend to separate design special- 
ists in the U.S.A., Eames has crossed the 
line from architecture to products to fur- 
niture, exhibitions, graphics, film-making 
and toys without so much as switching 
hats. He has, in fact, no reason to acknow- 
ledge specialization, his own education 
having been notable for its complete ab- 
sence. He started with romanesque chur- 
ches in St. Louis, explored design at 
Saarinen's Cranbrook, then on from low 
life in Mexico to high life in Hollywood, 
never pausing long enough for any sort 
of formal degree. His recent activities 
include university lectures, cultural evalu- 
ation for foreign governments, consultation 
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with several giant U.S. corporations, as 
well as the design of airports, interiors, 
motion pictures, and large-scale exhibi- 
tions. 


Yet for all this gamut of activity, Eames 
is not a dilettante — not because the 
«eye» of the designer can carry him 
through any task, and not because he is 
equally good at all he tries. But primarily 
because he has great respect for the disci- 
pline of craftsmanship, and spares no 
effort to inform himself in the techniques 
of each new field he enters. « We fought 
our way up through the technical prob- 
lems », he has remarked about his early 
chairs. He subsequently fought his way up 
through the problems of film-making, to 
the point where he is now in great de- 
mand by two super-industries, television 
and movies. But in acquiring technique, 
he has no merely conventional aims. If 
Eames bothers to submerge himself in any 
new field, one feels, it is because he 
genuinely believes it falls short of its 
promise; if he then schools himself in its 
disciplines, it is to exploit the potential 
of a new technology with whose promise 
of betterment he strongly identifies him- 
self. 


2. Selectivity. Though hè does many things 


and seldom does them alone (his staff 
may be 20 or more) Eames always ma- 
nages to work personally rather than as 
an institutional service. He chooses only 
work that suits him and about which he 
cares. This selectivity contributes heavily 
to the quality of the results — and is a 
price many U.S. designers do not care 
to pay. Some tend to regard Eames as 
a kind of designers designer, pursuing 
his own lofty and somewhat esthetical 
course without recognizing the more ear- 
thly needs of the mass market. Yet Eames 
demonstrates that there is room and even 
need for his sort. Work comes to him, 
more than he can handle; he has as much 
personal following as anyone who designs, 
perhaps because he comes through as a 
person in the quality as his work. 


3. Comprehensiveness. Eames'’ most obv- 
ious successes can be traced to his talent 
for exploring in depth a conceptual pro- 
blem. Often he starts out with a single 
aim, a simple idea (« to utilize a new in- 
dustrial material »), but he cannot stop 
until he has considered market, price, 
tooling, construction, human scale and 
function. He then proceeds to worry about 
the elegance of a formed section and the 
arrangement of screws in a. joint. No 


aspect, no detail, is too small to express 
the quality of the whole. (Possibly this 
is why consumers, after they have reco- 
vered from the visual jolt of each new 
Eames product, find they actually have 
a real need for it.). 

In describing his own working process, 
Eames shows a preoccupation with stick- 
ing to each concept through the pitfalls 
of technical investigation: 


I have been working on furniture as part 
of architecture since 1930, but it wasn't 
until I started to work with Eliel Saari- 
nen, and Eero, that I had any conception 
of what « concept» was. I believe what 
we did for the Museum of Modern Art's 
Organic Furniture competition in 1940 
was really a statement of concept. We 
weren't particularly concerned with the 
economics of the solution, though we 
thought at the time that we were 
When Ray and I did the molded plywood 
chair, we set out deliberately to develop 
an economical method for molding ply- 
wood. This was the first step in develop- 
ing a chair that we hoped would have 
good qualities, but whose qualities we 
insisted would be inherent in the mass 
production system... 

With the molded plastic chair, the real 
problem was to make an essentially indu- 
strial material (reinforced polyester) avai- 
lable to consumers in a chair that would 
give it high performance per dollar. The 
problem wasn't so much of form. At first 
we had a clear idea of the kind of surface 
we wanted, but eventually realized that 
anything would do as long as it was uni- 
form. Uniformity — that was the hardest 
thing to get. It was in the most desperate 
hours, when there seemed to be no hope 
of getting a perfect molding, that the up- 
holstered wire chair was conceived: we 
thought of going to the opposite extreme, 
to a molded body-conforming shell using 
many connections — connections that we 
as an industrial society were already to 
handle at the production level. Before 
the molded chair was solved, the wire 
chair was well underway, and it brought 
with it some real attempts in another di- 
rection — toward mass production in up- 
holstery. 

The cast aluminum chair was more like 
an architectural problem, where you have 
the program fairly well embedded and 
call on past experience: there was need 
for handsome outdoor furniture of high 
quality. It began with a fullsize doodle of 
a cross section less than two inches squa- 
re on which the whole framework of spe- 
culation could be built: Is it structural? 
Is it natural to the tools and materials? 
Is it a monster or is there some hope of 
elegance? And the ultimate question, Is it 
a function of ihe necessary connections? 


For in architecture, furniture, or jack- 
straws, it is the connection that can do 
you in. Where two materials come toge- 
ther, brother — watch out ».*** 


Now this, taken with the previous state- 
ment, forms an unexpected image of a 
man often assumed to be an esthete. It 
does not reveal someone consciously see- 
king that untethered  « self-expression » 
that many designers need to convince 
themselves they are artists. It reveals a 
man willing to discipline his urge for 
beauty, to test it and sublimate it if ne- 
cessary to keep it from interfering with 
the tackling of larger problems; a man 
who can resist the esthetic absolutisms 
and rigid mannerisms that interfere with 
expressiveness; who is assured enough of 
his own tastes to let esthetics emerge by 
natural means rather than by the high 
forceps of artistic intention. 

Perhaps this explains why, in fact, his 
best efforts to date have been in chairs. 
Each chair has begun with an idea, based 
on broad human problems, that has de- 
manded equal amounts of technical logic 
and esthetic sensitivity. In the heat of 
each new technical struggle, Eames has 
had the freedom to forge a fresh esthetic 
statement; and in handling all the ingre- 
dients with an acute sense of proportion, 
he has achieved the fotalness that makes 
his designs at once individual and univer- 
sal. His privately-made films, on the other 
hand, (enigmatically but not unnaturally), 
spring more from sensual than concept- 
ual purpose. In them he allows a fuller 
play of fantasy, draws on a world of 
imagery that is as much private as uni- 
versal, achieves not so much orderly com- 
munication as pure visual delight. But 
movies and chairs are created for diffe- 
rent purposes; such enigmas need not 
concern us any more than the unalienable 
right of a designer to be a man-and-wife 
each contributing different insights and 
influences to a work. For primarily, 
whether designing an idea or a vision, 
Eames starts with what matters deeply 
to him and ends by making it matter to 
other people. Strange that such a talent 
should have to be singled out for an 
award; is it not simply the way all desi- 
gners should be? 


Jane Fiske McCullough 


* Jury consisted of Sir Herbert Read, George Nel- 
son, Eric Herlow, Dino Olivetti, and Arthur N. Bec- 
Var. 


** Excerpted from Print. January-February 1960. 


»** Condensed from an interview in Interiors, April 
1958. 
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Helen Frankenthaler (detail). 


Yamasaki, Stone, Rudolph 


La svolta, dopo Wright, non ha avviato 
tutti gli architetti americani su una dire- 
zione unica: al contrario. Ed eccone, nelle 
pagine seguenti, tre della generazione di 
mezzo, Yamasaki, Stone e Rudolph, che 
sono oggi fra i più attivi degli Stati Uniti: 
che cos’hanno in comune, perchè accostar- 
li? Neogotico il primo, neoclassico il secon- 
do, eclettico il terzo, seppure la sua in- 
telligenza lo stia portando verso una de- 
finizione stilistica unitaria e interessante: 
non hanno veramente nulla in comune, se 
non, ci sembra, un errore di impostazione 
ideologica, per cui, pure operando piena- 
mente nell’ambito della più moderna in- 
dustrializzazione architettonica, i primi 
due rischiano di cadere in uno stilismo 
senza autenticità, e, soprattutto, di susci- 
tare mode e cedimenti del gusto pericolosi 
non solo per l'America; mentre il terzo, 
che non si guarda alle spalle se non ra- 
ramente ed ha conservato stretti rapporti 
con la cultura europea dalla quale è par- 
tito, rischia soprattutto la dispersione. Ma 
essi coprono, con la loro opera, una zona 
vastissima del panorama architettonico 
americano; e sono insegnanti alle più fa- 
mose scuole di architettura degli Stati 
Uniti; è quindi naturale che tengano an- 


che in Zodiac un largo posto, precedendo 
appena il capitolo dei giovani, nei quali 
si legge il tentativo di dare soluzione ori- 
ginale ai problemi che, inevitabilmente, si 
ripresentano a loro analoghi, quando non 
identici, a quelli dei loro maestri. Wright 
è ormai lontano: ma, se egli è una do- 
manda ancora aperta, potrà trovarsi la 
giusta risposta sulla via battuta da que- 
sti architetti? 


Le tournant pris après Wright, n'a pas 
engagé tous les architectes ameéricains 
dans la méme voie; au contraire. En voici 
trois, dans les pages qui suivent, de la 
genération intermédiaire, Yamasaki, Stone 
et Rudolph; ils sont parmi les plus actifs 
des Etats-Unis. Qu'ont-ils en commun qui 
justifie qu'on les groupe? Néogothique le 
premier, néoclassique le second, éclectique 
le troisième bien que son intelligence soit 
en train de le conduire à une stylistique 
unifiée et interessante; ils n'ont vraiment 
rien en commun sinon, semble-t-il, une 
erreur de direction idéologique; les deux 
premiers en effet risquent de tomber dans 
un stylisme sans authenticité et surtout 
de susciter des modes et des dépéts du 
g0ut, périlleux pour l’Amérique et pour 
ailleurs; pourtant ils opèrent au milieu de 
la plus moderne industrialisation archi- 


tectonique; le itroisibme qui ne regarde 
presque jamais en arrière et quia conservé 
des rapports étroits avec la culture euro- 
péenne d'où il vient, risque surtout de 
tomber dans la dispersion. Mais ils cou- 
vrent à eux trois une zone extrèmement 
vaste du panorama architectonique amé- 
ricain; ils enseignent en outre dans les 
plus fameuses écoles d'architecture des 
Etats-Unis; il est donc naturel qu'ils oc- 
cupent dans Zodiac une large place; ils 
y. viennent juste avant le chapitre des 
jeunes chez qui l'on sent la volonté de 
donner une solution originale aux problè- 
mes qui inévitablement se présentent à 
nouveau pour eux, analogues ou identi- 
ques au problèmes de leurs maitres. 
Wright est loin désormais; mais s'il de- 
meure une question non résolue, la ré- 
ponse exacte pourra-t-elle se trouver dans 
la voie suivie par ces architectes? 


The change, since Wright, has not sent 
all American architects in the same di 
rection: quite the contrary. And here, in 
the following pages. we have of the «bet. 
ween-the-wars » generation, Yamasaki, Sto- 
ne and Rudolph, who are today among 
the most active in the United States: 
what have they in common, and why put 
them together? The first is neo-Gothic, 


the second neoclassical, and the third e- 
clectic (although his intelligence is lea- 
ding towards an unified and interesting 
stylistic definition). Actually they have 
nothing in common, unless it be, as it 
seems to us, an error in ideological for- 
mulation, as a result of which, though 
they work entirely within the limits of 
the most modern architectonic industria- 
lization, the first two risk falling into a 
stylistic manner lacking any authenticity 
and, above all, risk bringing about mo- 
des and regressions in taste which are 
dangerous for all, and not only for Ame- 
rica; whereas the third, who only rarely 
looks over his shoulder and has maintai- 
ned close contact with the European cul- 
ture from which he springs, more than 
anything else risks dispersion. But with 
their works they cover a vast range of 
the American architectonic landscape; 
and they are teachers at the most famous 
schools of architecture in the United Sta- 
tes. It is therefore natural that they re- 
ceive ample space in Zodiac, immediately 
before the chapter on young architects, 
in whom one sees the attempt to find 
original solutions those of their masters. 
Wright is now a distant figure: but whi- 
le he is still a question mark, is the right 
answer to be found on the way taken by 
these architects? 
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« The devil take modules and systems », 
says Minoru Yamasaki. These words are 
the key to understanding both his unques- 
tionably original ideological position in the 
framework of contemporary architecture 
(now become chaotic even in America) and 
in that of his own interesting but discon- 
certing architecture. In 1958 Douglas Has- 
kell had already classified young Yamasaki 
(without forgetting to point out that the 
«most discerning master of architecture 
among the young American generations » 
was Paul Rudolph) among the most interest- 
ing promotors of the general reaction a- 
gainst architectonic rationalism which, in 
his opinion, represents a kind of victory of 
« popular taste » and to which, in various 
ways, all the most successful architects in 
the United States were surrendering, from 
Saarinen to Harris Armstrong, and from 
Stone to Yamasaki. 

Even Yamasaki's reaction, which is expli- 
citly present both in his theory and in his 
actual architecture, may be considered as 
essentially formal and sometimes limited 
to taste: for despite his invocation to the 
Prince of Darkness, not even Yamasaki 
can break the laws of the modern system 
of production, which is industrialized even 
in the field of housing and which, espe- 
cially in the United States, imposes on the 
architect both module and system as the 
basis and condition of an organic method 
of work. Yamasaki knows this, and he 
finds it difficult to overcome the inevita- 
ble clash between his own romantic tem- 
perament and the hard facts of the reality 
with which he has to come to terms. The 
revivalist whims of this rebel against the 


conformity ot « curtain walls » and « elo- 
quent structure » are, however, the most 
suitable for highlighting certain problems 
and certain real situations which compel 
the architect (or seem to compel him) to 
adopt a conformist vernacular: Yamasaki 
categorically refuses to, while other archi- 
tects of his age and even older (as we 
shall see, Stone himself, who is in his 60’s) 
try to avoid it. We want to emphasize that 
this is a matter of stylistic and severely 
formal problems corresponding only indi- 
recty to the needs of individual or social 
life (those, for example, shrewdly identified 
by Haskell: the « popular » requirements 
of an architecture capable of saying so- 
mething to everybody, as communicative 
and vivid as jazz is in the field of music). 
Neither Yamasaki nor Stone, to cite only 
the two figures whose recent works we are 
observing here, have been directly involved 
in town-planning, although the former, in 
keeping with his aesthetic concepts, enthu- 
siastically hailed the present tendency to 
recover the values of a city built around 
a silent centre (he freely refers to the ty- 
pical Italian city), in opposition to their 
dispersion in the anonymeus and disor- 
derly spread typical of the American big 
city. 

Yamasaki, then, assumes a romantic posi- 
tion. He is not the only one; but perhaps 
he is the only one after Wright to act on 
it with persuasion and passion: to the 
point of rejecting his own works (such as 
the beautiful Saint Louis airport of 1949) 
ideated in the framework cf rationalist 
poetics, before the romantic tendency be- 
came manifest in him. « One of the sore 


troubles with society (architectural society 
that is) is that all young people are trained 
to design by the module... Where is the 
creativity in this design-by-system?... An 
important question to ask is: what emo- 
tional requirements are there in a parti- 
cular building problem beyond the basic 
requirements of shelter and function? ». 
However, while in Wright's case a romantic 
temperament stimulated the invention of 
original forms, even through the influence 
of oriental architecture (which are comple- 
tely alien to the classic spirit but not, espe- 
cially in Japan, to the intelligence of a 
methodically planned technique as a func- 
tion of a constant standard of production), 
in Yamasaki's case a similar seeking after 
« emotional » architecture, a similar rejec- 
tion of academic order, and a similar sym- 
pathy for the expressive and construct- 
ional ways of the orient, and particularly of 
Japan, sometimes seem to condition rather 
than free his creative urge. It is then that 
he gives his experiments a name; and it is 
not merely a matter of a label. It is then, 
that is, that he says he wishes to rework 
Gothic, or, less convincingly, Japanese; it 
is then that he claims that he must work 
out his architecture keeping in mind local 
tradition (which is often vernacular: here 
we have his « popular taste »): falling the- 
refore, into the error of adorning a very 
modern airport with Moorish themes just 
because it happens to be built in Arabia; 
or the U.S.A. agricultural pavilion in New 
Delhi with Indian themes, etc. Such ele 
ments remain mannered and quite external 
to both his architecture, which in struc- 
tural and volumentrical organization is ab 
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ways splendidly modern, and to the local 
spirit and traditions which, wherever the 
place is, do not want architectural details 
to have a purely decorative function. In- 
deed, their function is almost always struc- 
tural or symbolic, and they are therefore 
perfectly justified in a way that the Ame- 
rican architect’s details are rarely. 

It is from this platform, not solidly ancho- 
red to interior certainty but still under the 
influence of romantic aspirations, that the 
eclecticism in Yamasaki's architecture 
stems, an eclecticism that only in his best 
works his intelligence and undeniable au- 
thenticity as an artist manage to neutralize 
and to reduce stylistically to the unity of 
his personal vision. Witness, for example, 
the marked symmetry of certain of his 
buildings which from the point of view of 
town-planning, are arranged according to 
plans which are never symmetrical but, on 
the contrary, find their life and beauty 
in an absolute liberty, in the accentuated 
articulation of the various elements even 
in the third dimension, which is achieved 
by the play of volumes developed on diffe- 
rent levels (as, for example, in his project 
for the « XXI Century Exposition» in 
Seattle: rational forms, joined in a balan- 
ced and brilliantly cadenced synthesis, co- 
vered, however — ‘a «covering» even 
though the decorative play on the walls 
is actually achieved by structural ele- 
ments — by white Gothic lace echoed by a 
few very high perforated ogival arches 
situated in the open. 

His search for an « emotional experience » 
leads him directly to ihe Gothic style: to 
a stylistic revival that ill suits his compe- 
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tence and technological intelligence, or his 
deliberate modern industrialization of his 
work. For a century now the Gothic style 
has been periodically accused of strongly 
influencing modernity, from Paxton to Pier 
Luigi Nervi, by way of De Baudot and 
Wright. But this inevitably leads to a new 
academy, for this is what we have today, 
if certain of Minoru Yamasaki's formal 
achievements have furnished the modular 
elements of a « neo-Gothic » which seems 
to be spreading more and more in the 
United States. 


It should be pointed out that not even the 
faintest suspicion of classical symmetry 
can be found even in those of Yamasaki's 
works which are blocked out in quadrila- 
teral plans, symmetrically closed around a 
centre, or cut in two by a perfectly median 
line; the memory animating his work is 
that of the ancient sacred architecture of 
China and Japan, reelaborated with love 
and intelligence, work which lacks only a 
deeper « necessity » of being in order to 
become life-giving suggestions (like those 
of Wright) of a sensibility deeply rooted in 
the soil of this day. The difficult stylistic 
unity sought but not always achieved by 
Yamasaki is the proof of his seriousness as 
an architect, one not satisfied with the first 
or the easiest solution; but we must point 
out the dangers to which they may give 
rise in a country which has become the 
crucible of so many ideas and theories 
come from Europe and the Fast, besides 
those springing from America itself. The 
most serious danger is that of promoting 
new revivals, of preparing a kind of new 
« Victorian period» favouring the new 
brand of eclecticism that seems here and 
there (and, indeed, not only in the U.S.) 
to threaten architecture. 


But the brilliance of this architect, his 
rare creative talent, the poetic essence of 
his work making it so new and refined in 
reacting against, the ponderous « mechani- 
stic » spirit of our civilization; his so hu- 
man search for lightness, grace, gentleness 
of form in order to prevent a building from 
being, because of its very appearance, de- 
pressing or boring to men, and to make 
it instead source of serenity and rest, and 
his vivid imagination capable of ranging 
throughout the world and time - all these 
may be seen in his thinking of nothing less 
than the sky as roofing for his pavilion for 
the Detroit Museum of Fine Arts Exhibi- 
tion, the sky bent over trees, sculptures 
and human beings, in immense transpa- 
rent domes (but how can we fail to recall 
the Crystal Palace, Paxton's first inven- 
tion?); they may be seen in the skill with 
which he gives expressive life to his modu- 
les, in a particular size of the windows, in 
the skyscraper for the Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company in ‘Detroit, and in his 


plan for the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
in Ohio; again, in his placing just off cen- 
tre the entrance to this Conservatory and 
in his accentuating the horizontal character 
of the complex; so that in this and in other 
of his works the Gothic element is given 
a « Venetian » touch. 


And they are to be found particularly in 
one of his most complex and beautiful 
works, even though by means of an archi- 
tectonic expedient: in the principal build- 
ing of the Art School, of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts in Detroit, with its huge 
wall of perforated brick, a sun screen and 
spatial definition of great poetic suggestion 
around the curtain walls of pre-fabricated 
elements, within which the study and work 
rooms have been arranged. This is the 
closure of an oriental convent, which the 
light, penetrating but attenuated, annuls; 
and in this wall, the function of which is 
for the most part symbolic and aesthetic, 
Yamasaki achieves his individual vision of 
architecture: a vision of bare, silent 
solemnity. Here there is no lace-work to 
spoil the severe measurements of the work, 
nor diminish the originality of the archi- 
tectonic idea with the futility of a play 
which is actually openly controversial. 
But Yamasaki is the extreme point, the 
most highly characterized and exasperated 
of a widespread tendency, as we have 
already said. And even his predilection for 
reinforced cement in a country and at a 
time when metal and glass, in part owing 
to the supreme exaltation of these mate- 
rials by Mies van der Rohe, are considered 
building materials par excellence, may 
be taken as deliberately controversial: ce- 
ment does not «impose » itself on the 
architect, but is so malleable as to give 
him complete freedom in ideating archi- 
tecture as a play of plastic forms. « A 
work of architecture is to be touched, one 
should be able to caress it with joy », he 
writes; and therefore, in his buildings he 
gives the greatest care to well-finished 
details; and consequently, he abhors 
« brutalisme », cement left in the raw state 
as it comes out of the forms. 


But what is something of a crisis in 
American architecture is not to be seen 
only in Yamasaki's uncertainty, or rather, 
in the extraordinary success that even his 
most disconcerting works achieve. The 
career of another architect, one of the most 
active and fortunate in the United States, 
could be equally used to demonstrate a 
certain architectonic « recession », though 
it is on the other hand compensated by the 
rise of new phenomena and new architects 
whose works clearly point to the future: 
architect Edward D. Stone. Stone started 
from a « European » position, in the wake 
of the cubism of Le Corbusier and the 
rationalism of Gropius and Neutra ; ‘one 


of his most important works is the Mandel” 


House in New York, dating from 1930, 
showing neat juxtapositions of volumes in 
reinforced concrete and of geometrically 
defined spaces. Finding himself faced with 
the problem of the insufficiency, both 
theoretically and . aesthetically, of the 
structuralism dominating architecture just 
after the war, he used the discovery of the 
perforated iron sun-screen and the possibil- 
ity of using it as a non-supporting wall, 
to easily though somewhat superficially, 
solve the fundamental problem. The same 
solution was immediately adopted by many 
other architects; which means that in a 
certain sense architecture once again 
becomes a matter of pure form, indepen- 
dent of the fixed modules of prefabricat- 
ion, of the obsessive uniformity required 
by curtain walls, but also of the temptation 
to become vernacular. The sun-screen used 
as a wall is, or rather, might have been 
a revolutionary discovery: after a century 
in which only the structure was declared 
valid as an expressive element, here we 
find rising in America a new concept, 
according to which form may be indepen- 
dent of structure. Structure, exactly as 
that in the motor-car or the typewriter, 
lives its own life functionally, but is not 
and does not wish to become expressive, 
to be « form » as well; and so it lets itself 
be wrapped in a transparent covering 
which the architect freely models in forms 
which need not necessarily reveal the 
underlying framework. It is the old class- 
ical criterion, the criterion opposed to the 
Gothic; it is the re-appraisal of the wall, 
of the wall abstractly conceived as a 
« facade », as clothing. It is virtually the 
revenge of the architect on the engineer, 
who had dispossessed him for a century. 


But there is a problem of plan which is 
left unsolved here, or rather, is not even 
posed; and it is an essential problem. 


Therefore, in Stone as well, the application 
of the new architectonic concept to the 
reality of his works does not lead to an 
original and interesting vision of architect- 
ure. The means have remained means, the 
cloak a cloak. And while he falls back on 
the academic module of symmetry, while 
excessive inventive modesty is often mas- 
ked by the irregularity of the dimensions, 
by the use of lights and water to achieve 
those scenographic effects so frequent in 
his buildings (most of us recall his Ame- 
rican pavilion at the Brussels in 1958), 
and while a simplicity bordering on po- 
verty takes the bite out of his quiet and 
composed architecture, all these are no 
more than elementary structures on which 
the sun-screen wall has been applied like 
a covering, as in certain household ap- 
pliances covered with perforated plate; 
and it doesn't matter that in many of 


Stone's works his perforated white ce- 
ment imitates plate. The architect did not 
know how to use it in order to free a 
violentliy new form, how to ingeniously 
start from scratch to lead prefabrica- 
tion to the very highest regions of « ver- 
nacular »; so as to create, that is, between 
function and form a completely different 
relationship from that hitherto known. A 
relationship in which the functionalistic 
postulates of this century's architecture — 
sincerity, the essential, and expressive 
clarity in construction — are all rejected. 
A relationship which, like the example of 
motor-car bodies and most of the products 
of industrial design, would openly ignore 
the problem of « useful form », of « func- 
tionality as beauty », of « structural ex- 
pressiveness »; the whole problem, that is, 
of the Gothic and neo-Gothic on which 
the various aesthetic schemes in architec- 
ture have been based and conditioned for 
the last century. 


Stone is the architect who has most fre- 
quently adopted the sun-screen as a cover- 
ing for his architecture: from the Medical 
Centre at Palo Alto, which was one of his 
first experiments in this sense, to the Graf 
House in Texas, one of his purest works; 
from his own house in New York to the 
Huntington Museum in the same state; 
from the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi to 
the Brussels pavilion and his chemical la- 
boratory in Pasadena. 


American architecture, therefore, in these 
examples and in many others constructed 
by a great variety of architects, seems to 
be tending towards volumetrical values, 
to the taste for neatly defined masses ra- 
ther than for dynamically articulated 
spaces. Yamasaki, however, is one of the 
few architects to have sensed, in one 
of his most recent works, the original 
aesthetic value, in terms of colour and 
space, that a building can take on, thanks 
to his intelligent and imaginative use of 
the new element, which he dominates and 
reduces to his vision instead of allowing 
it to dictate to him; as will be seen in his 
Reynolds Metals Regional Sales Office in 
Detroit. Here the transparency of the very 
light enveloping metallic web is accentua- 
ted by the horizontal split, which unders- 
cores the architectonic rhythm of the 
building in a line. The structural ribbing 
and the fundamental rhythmic division of 
the construction can be seen vaguely be- 
hind the bronze net, by which they are 
attenuated, softened in their rigidity, vi- 
brating and sensitive to the filtering light, 
from which the partition is not so much a 
shelter or a « screen », as a veil making 
its reverberations more intense and deli- 
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1-4. Art School, Society of Arts and Crafts, Detroit. 
Plan, section, entrance. 
5, 6. American Concrete Institute building, Detroit. 
7-9. Mc Gregor Memorial Conference Center, Detroit, 
Wayne State University. 
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10. Michigan Consolidated Gas Company building, 
Detroit. 
11. College of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit. 


12. Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 
13, 14. Air terminal, Saudi, Arabia. Model, plan. 
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15, 16. Reynolds Metals Regional Sales Office, Detroit. 
General view. Detail of the fagade. 

17. American pavilion at New Delhi Fair, 1960. 
Courtesy Life magazine, copyright 1960 by Time Inc. 
18, 19. Century 21 Exposition, Seattle, Washington. 


19. And this is supposed to bè the architecture of the century? (Editor's Note). 


Minoru Yamasaki 


A Humanist Architecture for America 
& Its Relation to the Traditional Architecture of Japan 


I am grateful to Zodiac for this opportu- 
nity to reasses my architectural thinking 
and to further explore an area in the study 
or contemporary architecture in which I 
am extremely interested. 


Frequent visits to the Orient and to Ja- 
pan have helped to clarify my belief 
that the understanding of certain quali- 
ties in Japanese architecture will help the 
American architects shape the kind of 
environment necessary to a better life. 
Being a Nisei probably makes me a lo 
gical candidate for this kind of discus- 


sion. 


The circumstance of being of two worlds 


has often involved me in interesting ex- 
periences. 

I remember a particular afternoon in 
Kyoto when I caught sight of a lovely 
Geisha some distance away, wearing a 
spectacular kimono. Wishing to photo- 
graph her, I ran io catch up. Up ahead 
another American had alread asked her 


to pose. She did so charmingly; where- 
upon I breathlessly caught up and photo- 
graphed her. As I turned to walk away, 
I heard a man say in Japanese; « Look 
at that fellow - taking advantage of the 
foreigner taking her picture ! » 

Though I jokingly protest that those who 
contend that my building have a distinctly 
Oriental flavor have seen my face or 
name before seeing my work, I am fully 
aware that my admiration of certain 
intrinsic qualities in Japanese architecture 
has had a positive effect on the underly- 
ing philosophy on which I try to base my 
designs. 

In this talk I will try to outline an over- 
all philosophy to which contemporary 
architects must subscribe if they would 
participate in building the environment 
necessary to and representative of man. I 
will also try to show how an understan- 
ding of traditional Japanese architecture 
can help architects in developing this 
philosophy. 
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The reason I believe it is so important 
to clarify objectives of this philosophy 
is because today in America and in the 
rest of the world there are a few very 
influential architects who sincerely be- 
lieve that all buildings must be « strong ». 
In explaining the word « strong » in this 
context, the definition seems to connote 
« powerful » - that each building should 
be a monument to the virility of our so- 
ciety. These architects look with some 
derision upon attempts to build a frien- 
dly, more gentle kind'of building. I have 
heard endless discussions on this point 
in architectural circles in America, Euro- 
pe, and in Japan. 


The basis for their belief is that our cul- 
ture is derived primarily from Europe, 
and most of the important traditional 
examples of European architecture are 
monumental ones. Western architectural 
education has been slanted heavily to- 
ward Europe in architectural history, al- 
most completely ignoring the very im- 
portant periods of architecture of other 
parts of the world such as Saracenic, 
Japanese, Chinese, or Indian. Banister 
Fletcher, the inevitable history text in 
American architectural schools makes too 
little mention of these architectures. Eu- 
ropean historical architecture, for the 
most part, has been based on the quality 
of monumentality. The need of the state, 
church, or the feudal families, the  pri- 
mary patrons of these buildings, to awe 
and impress the masses of people is 
clearly reflected in most of the important 
historical examples of architecture in 
Europe. 

It is inevitable for architects who admire 
these great monumental buildings of 
Europe to strive for the quality most 
evident in them - that of grandeur. Deep 
in the heart of every architect, and I am 
no exception, is the ambition to erect a 
Chartres, a San Pietro for his own time. 
The overwhelming uplift and excitement 
experienced in seeing buildings such as 
these cannot help but influence our 
thoughts and our work. Yet we must realize 
that the buildings we build for our times 
are for a totally different purpose. The 
buildings necessary for our society should 
not be objects to awe and impress us, 
but should be part of an environment to 
enhance our way of life and to serve as 
a thoughtful background for the activities 
of contemporary man. Attempts to turn 
commercial buildings, schools, or residen- 
ces into cathedrals or palaces can only 
result in buildings completely incongruous 
to our way of life. The elements of my- 
sticism and power basic to this kind of 
building have little place in the world 
of free man. 


There is another much less desirable 


aspect of this effort toward monumenta- 
lity. There are examples of architectural 
« muscle-flexing », evidencing a desire to 
be stronger, more powerful, more exCi- 
ting than the buildings of competitors. 
The result of this thinking inevitably end 
in crudity, almost to the point of bruta- 
lity. 

There are many results of this kind of 
thought built, and being built, in the 
Americas, in Europe, and in Asia. Shock- 
ingly, in Japan, with its background of 
sensitive, intimate architecture, there are 
too many new buildings based on these 
characteristics. 


Such buildings can never be part of an 
appropriate environment for a democra- 
tic society. They are much more appro- 
priate as an image for the totalitarian 
principles which we abhor. The dogmas 
of totalitarianism demand buildings pow- 
erful, brutal to impress the masses with 
the absolute power of state. We can find 
evidence of this in our time in the buil- 
dings of Mussolini, Hitler, and the Soviet 
Union. 


In the democratic world I question even 
as great an artistic example as Le Corbu- 
sier's High Court at Chandigarh. Though I 
truly admired its tremendous visual imp- 
act, I question whether its power and cru- 
deness are appropriate to the Indian peo- 
ple- struggling against tremendous econo- 
mic obstacles for freedom and for dignity. 


Though monumentality is without question 
an important and necessary ingredient for 
this buildings, this quality should be de- 
fined architecturally so that man may 
enter such a building with pride and his 
head high. Instead, I had the feeling of 
a great pagan temple where man must 
enter on his knees. 

Buildings elsewhere of this category, de- 
signed by lesser men and of lesser artistic 
merit, are infinitely worse. This kind of 
egocentric reasoning is one of the major 
causes for the confusion in architectural 
thinking in America. 

There is no question about the existence 
of such confusion. Its evidence is in the 
explosion of architectural ideas which in- 
discriminately gush forth to fill the streets 
of our cities. This flood of experiments 
in architectural design is producing al- 
most every conceivable shape and form, 
and for the most part without reason. 


All these shapes, each trying to outdo the 
other, when placed together, as at Miami 
Beach, can only result in complete chaos. 
I literally felt ill when I was there. 


In the centers of most American cities, 
it is the older buildings which usually 
hold our city landscape together. Our new- 
er commercial streets with their inevi- 
table competition of signs and shapes of 


buildings are hardly better than a Miami ‘ 


Beach. 

Experimentation is vital and necessary to 
all our fields of endeavor, but experimen- 
tation, which is not controlled by the 
cohesive force of an underlying philoso- 
phy, can only produce anarchy. Today 
we have a kind of anarchy in architecture. 
The only way to eliminate this anarchy 
is to examine the essential reasons for 
the kind of architecture we must have, 
beyond basic characteristics of structural 
stability, utility, and compatibility to the 
economic framework of societv. Without 
the discipline and the inspiration which 
can be provided by a clear understanding 
of purpose, we will not be able to ac- 
complish the gigantic job of framing 
modern man in his proper environment. 
That such a philosophy must exist today 
is obvious when we look in retrospect at 
past ages of architecture. 

Throughout history the architecture of a 
particular society has reflected the beliefs 
and life of that society. The historically 
and artistically significant architectures 
were images of the life which went on 
within their walls, and reflected the par- 
ticular beliefs of the society. 


The Greek architecture which we so ad- 
mire was the product of the democratic 
beliefs of Greek civilization. Egvptian archi- 
tecture reflected the absolute power 
of the Pharaohs and the enslavement of 
the people. The pompous, superficial life 
of the French Renaissance monarchs can 
be well seen in their palaces. Yet, in En- 
gland, the Renaissance expressed the be- 
ginnings of the dignity, the pride, and the 
humanity . that is the great heritage of 
the English speaking peoples today. 

The architecture of our society must be 
totally consistent with our way of life 
and ideals. Though its obvious purpose 
is to house the complex activities of man, 
its more positive attribute is to elevate 
the spirit of humanity and be sympathe- 
tic and integrated with its ideals. 

We in America are both proud and thank- 
ful four our way of life. We rejoice in 
the great ideas of freedom for the indi 
vidual and the dignity of man. 

The qualities of humanity we most che- 
rish to implement these profound beliefs 
are those such as love, gentility, joy, se- 
renity, beauty, and hope. An architecture 
which is representative of, and needed to 
implement our way of life must recognize 
these human characteristics which are 
fundamental to it. 

This idea in its essence, I believe, is the 
philosophy of humanism in architecture - 
a philosophy dedicated to and consistent 
with the highest ideals ot democracy. 
Humanism in architecture is a relatively 
new idea historically, and those of us prac- 


ticing at this critical time should rejoice 
in the opportunity and be thrilled with 
the challenge it offers. 

In the concept of democracy, man is the 
centrality - his dignity and individuality 
the core of the idea; so, too, in a huma- 
nist architecture the dignity and indivi- 
duality of man must be the primary 
objective. 

If a building is too strong or brutal, it 
tends to overpower man. In it he feels 
insecure and uncomfortable. A monument 
to the ego of a particular owner or archi- 
tect is contradictory to the principle that 
each man who uses the building should 
be able to, through his environment, have 
the sense of dignity and individual strength 
to carry on his hopes and aspirations. 
The only strength we do need is the 
strength of our inner convictions in our 
purpose and our belief. 

The variety and the individual ideas which 
are so important to our environment, to 
avoid the monotony which we see in our 
modern cities, are possible and desirable 
within a philosophy such as this. 
Individuality of man means individual 
ideas which work together to flower the 
rich and wonderful environment for which 
we work. We know today, only too well, 
that the dogma of a particular architec- 
tural style, however great its master, can 
only bring deadly monotony to our cities. 
However, the freedom which is available 
under a humanist philosophy of architec- 
ture entails tremendous responsibility, 
just as we know that freedom in demo- 
cracv does not imply that any individual 
can do anything that he wishes. A buil- 
ding must have full respect for the envi- 
ronment in which it is placed, as an in- 
dividual musi have respect for the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

Humanism in architecture, though begun 
in England and carried over into our co- 
lonial days, had difficulty in development 
because of the immaturity of democracy 
itself, and because architecture was inhi- 
bited by the use of traditional elements 
from the past. Today, with the maturity 
of our democracy and the full palette of 
techniques available to architecture, we 
are able to meet the challenge of an ar- 
chitecture for all the people. 

The conception of an architecture for all 
the people instead of a select few is only 
possible through adherence to a humanist 
philosophy - one which is consistent with 
the nobler ideas which we seek. To achie- 
ve this high purpose in architecture, the 
goals to realize are: 

1) To enhance the enjoyment of life 
through beauty and delight. 

2) To be uplifting so that we can reflect 
the nobility to which man aspires. 


3) To give order, and through order, a back. 
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ground of serenity for the complex acti- 
vity of modern life. 

4) To be truthful. It must have an intrin- 
sic clarity of structure which is natural 
and inevitable for the purpose it fulfills. 


5) To have full understanding of and fi- 
delity to our technological processes, so 
that we may conserve our effort in the 
task of rebuilding our environment, and 
so that our architecture will be based on 
and, thus, be symbolic of the great advan- 
ces in society made possible through in- 
dustrialization. 

6) To be in scale with man so that he is 
at all times secure and happy in his envi- 
ronment and intimately related to it. 
Most of these qualities are basic to the 
older architectures. Proportion, elegance 
of detail, nobility exist in the wonderful 
European buildings of the past. Though 
they must be translated in our own 
idioms, we can be much inspired by the 
expression of these qualities in great 
examples of architecture. 

In two areas - the understanding of sere- 
nity and in the understanding of scale - 
we need further clarification from histo- 
rical examples. It is here that I believe 
we can learn much from Japanese archi- 
tecture. 

To explain my reasons for this, I would 
like to describe a visit which I recently 
made to a building in Tokyo. The buil- 
ding was a relatively new restaurant, de- 
signed by the architect, Horiguchi, who in 
Japan today is master of those who build 
within the Japanese tradition. 

I believe it is only in Japan that traditio- 
nal architecture seems appropriate when 
built today, and-'‘then only in residences 
and in such restaurants or inns. 

Facing the street, the exterior was simply 
a well-detailed wooden fence, the charac- 
teristic facade of most urban Japanese- 
style buildings. Once within the gate, ho- 
wever, it was apparent that this was a 
very special place. The combined feeling 
of peace and pleasure which I have found 
in the Katsura Palace, the Stone Garden, 
and in so many other examples of Japa- 
nese architecture seemed to envelop us 
at once. 

We walked down a corridor of garden 
lined with a variety of beautifully compo- 
sed trees and shrubs, which ended with 
a delicate vertical bamboo fence. We made 
a planned turn to find an exquisite 
view, the most perfect arrangement of 
roof and building, walks and trees. 

Fach detail must have been extremely 
carefully conceived. Even the paving, with 
small stones set in cement, was irregularly 
interrupted by large pieces of rectangular 
stone to give substance, as rocks which 
rise from the surf give visual interest to 
an expanse of sea. The trees were parti 


cularly handsome specimens. Their over- 
hanging and twisted branches were held 
up by wooden supports so carefully shaped 
and sensitively placed that the total com- 
position would have been incomplete 
without them. The walk passing through 
the garden floor of gravel was similar in 
texture. It was just different enough in 
color to enhance the whole without be- 
coming the too-strong stripe, so often true 
of our garden walks. 

The threshold to the building was a large, 
warm-hued stone wet down to reveal its 
beautiful texture. It was just high enough 
to become a step to the raised platform 
of the floor. 

We removed our shoes and quietly stepped 
on the matted floor of the low ceilinged 
entrance hall; turning again, we padded 
down a short section of semi-dark corri- 
dor to find ourselves in a breathtakingly 
lovely room. 


Everything about this room — the archi- 
tecture, the furnishings, the view — was 
wonderful to me. In the corner, the windo- 
wed  tokonoma gave opportunity to 
silhouette the exquisite flower arrange- 
ment and holder against the soft light of 
the rice-papered shoji. In the tokonoma 
was a narrow hanging, an essence of lands- 
cape, which seemed to balance the living 
landscape bevond the adjoining glass wall. 
The handsome low table before the toko- 
noma was the single piece of furniture 
in the room. The clutter which we suffer 
in America is apparent upon seeing such 
a room as this. 


On another side of the room, ceiling-high 
glass sliding doors with shoji stacked on 
one side framed a deep garden view of 
sky, trees, and stones in a gravel sea. On 
the adjoining wall were panels of shoji of 
two heights with impossibly thin munt- 
ins. 

I was curious that one of these sets of 
shoji looked as though they were in two 
parts — top and bottom. I asked, and 
my friend slowly raised the three lower 
panels to reveal a view of a shallow 
garden, lovely with slender green bamboo 
stalks and dark stones against a silvery 
weathered wooden fence. By allowing 
only the lower sash to open, the picture 
was controlled, to eliminate sky and bring 
out the beauty of ground and stones and 
moss and stems. 


All these very special and beautiful ele- 
ments were tied together with a skillful 
arrangement of posts and beams and 
straw colored mats with strong black 
edges. The details were perfect...soft, lovely 
wood, quiet grain fitted with superb 
craftsmanship, gray-green plaster joined 
perfectly to wood providing deep contrast 
to lumious shoji. 

I had been transported to fairyland, a 


delightful, peaceful dream, far away from 
the tumult of workaday Tokyo, Detroit, 
or New York. I wanted to stay surrounded 
by this quiet beauty forever. I believed 
then that within the quiet beauty of the 
Japanese environment I could be creative 
and live with the joy of lovely thoughts. 
Then, waking up, I was again aware of 
the impracticality of trving to house twen- 
tieth-century civilization in the framework 
of traditional Japanese architecture. Scale, 
structure, and materials are all inappro- 
priate for the demands of our time. The 
discipline of total simplicitv would be 
impossible for us. Yet the complete emo- 
tional satisfaction of each of many expe- 
riences I have enjoyed in Japanese archi- 
tecture has developed a positive feeling 
in me that we of the twentieth century 
can learn there. 

The instilling of a significant degree of 
this quality of serenityv is necessary to our 
future environment. The chaos caused by 
political turmoil, bv traffic, by vast in- 
creases in population, and by the tre- 
mendous impact of the machine, demands 
that man must have a serene architectural 
background to retain his sanity. 
Interspersed with this serenity must be 
delight, the delight of interesting silhou- 
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ettes, of waterplay, of variety in our indoor 
and outdoor spaces. But the unifying 
quality must be this serenity, physical 
representation of the belief of man that 
he can live in quiet dignity. 
There are other qualities which we need, 
such as excitement, but excitement is 
iragmentary — the basic qualities of ar- 
chitecture must be more encompassing 
and enduring. We may be enthralled by 
the excitement of Broadway or Ginza at 
night, but we can hardly aspire to these 
as permanent diet. 
The understanding of scale in our build- 
ings which will enable man to live proudly 
and make him feel that he is in touch 
with his surroundings — a kind of over-all 
security — is much more difficult to pin- 
point. Yet, the experience of buildings 
such as those in Japan where this is true 
should assure us that it is possible to 
translate this quality in our environment 
in our terms. 
The challenge of our times philosophically, 
politically, is tremendous; and the chall- 
enge of architecture is an integral part of 
the total challenge. Whether we, the archi- 
tects of this time, are able to meet it 
remains to be seen. 

Minoru Yamasaki 
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A Question 
for George Nelson and Paul Rudolph 


special — in recent American architecture? 


| Zopiac. - What do vou think of the invasion of decorative elements — both standard and 


GeoRrcE NELSON. - How long is it since Adolf Loos cried out « Ornament is a crime! »? I am 
too lazy to look up the date, and to make sure that it was Loos and not someone else 
who said it. In any case, in about three-quarters of a century there has been the architec- 
tural revolution, the victory of the modernists, the elimination of the « crime » But the 
« victory » of the ’'30s has already become the « sterility » of the '60s, and the familiar dia- 
di lectic of revolution is again acting itself out. The negation is being negated. Now that 
Ornament is destroyed, the search for a grammar of decoration is on. 


DO, The human animal indeed lives out his life in a condition of paradox. 


In trying to arrive at an opinion regarding the controversy, perhaps the main problem is 
to determine — for oneself — whether the question is to be set within the framework of 
esthetics or morality. It is hard to believe that there is anyone who is against decorated 
| architecture simply because it is decorated ; there are too many admirers, among contem- 
| porary architects and critics, of the German Baroque churches, Cambodian temples and 
so on. One suspects therefore that the issue is one of morality rather than esthetics, 
although it is not always easy to disentangle the two. 


In the American scene today there have emerged powerful forces which are as anti-human 
as any in recorded history, and in some of the most important sectors of the society, 
such as advertising and big industry, there now exists what might appropriately be des- 
| cribed as a brothel world. Ruthlessness, disguised by amiability, complaisance and enter- 
tainment — the stock in trade of the successful brothel — are also the basis of the all-im- 
portant activity of sales. The ambitious young executive is urged to improve his tech- 
niques for « selling himself ». Even a whore only rents herself. In the recent anti-trust 
case involving some of the nation’s largest electrical firms on charges of defrauding the 
government, one company insisted that it knew nothing of the dishonest activities of its 


executives, and left them to shift for themselves. Even among gangsters, the mob takes 
care of its own. 


Big architecture in America today belongs to this world. The architect has always had to 
please his clients, but the corporate client is something unusual in architectural history. 
Corrupt (in terms of human values), conformist in his attitudes, timid, anxiety-ridden, 
this new client has a very interesting set of special requirements. He wants the building 
to express the « corporate image », and thus a problem of architecture becomes a pro- 
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blem in advertising. He wants something « different » (but not too different). He wants 
« individuality » (so long as it is not real). He also wants « richness », but since he gener- 
ally takes pride in his lack of education in the arts he tends to confuse the impression of 
great expense with the achievement of great art. 


Much recent large-scale American architecture fits admirably the requirements of the 
brothel world. The new decorated buildings do indeed look « different » « individual » 
and « rich ». And few devices are better than the grille. It is safely traditional in appear- 
ance and it looks expensive. The grille as such is a neutral device, with an honorable 
and sometimes delightful history. I think it is possible that what we distrust is not the 
device, but the integrity of the architect, for the indiscriminate use of a standardized 
decorative element without regard for the nature of the building inevitably leads to the 
suspicion that what is going on is the exploitation of a highly saleable product, and not the 
creation of architectural solutions. 


The best of American architecture today has an impersonal perfection which reflects the 
anti-human attitudes of the world which commissioned the work. It is truthful, and thus 
meets one of the basic requirements for any work of art. Current decoration, introduced 
hopefully perhaps as a « humanizing » element, is not real. It is a lie, and a lie of the kind 
so often and so amiably acted out in the brothel. 


It is perhaps difficult for Europeans to take the measure of the immense pressure affec- 
ting the work of some of the most sensitive and talented American architects. A recent 
office building in Detroit is enclosed in a decorative grille of aluminum. Under the skirt, 
according to its architect, is « another Mies building ». But what ambitious architect can 
afford to do « another Mies building »? Competition is too ferocious to permit such in- 
dulgences. The pressure to create the illusion of originality is very strong: humility is 
not a virture prized very highly in the brothe! world. 

We do indeed need buildings that are individual, rich and enlivened by fantasy, but until 
these qualities are found necessary somewhere in the life of the society it is unlikely that 


architecture can manufacture them by itself. 


PAuL RUDOLPH. - American architecture went through a period wherein much work was 
organized by regular structural bays. It was inevitable that the desire to vary and decorate 
the regular bay should come about. This has produced mannerist buildings and points up 
the limitation of the basic thought. We are now entering I believe another stage wherein 
the regular way is not the only organized device used. 
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The extreme controversial positions taken 
up by architect Paul Rudolph, leading him 
on the one hand to minimize the Euro- 
pean rationalist movement to the point of 
considering its results no more than an 
announcement (« the fruit is not ripe yet », 
he writes, forgetting among other things, 
Mies’ skyscrapers); and on the other hand, 
to suggest the absurdity of a certain reap- 
praisal of the Academy, are the most 
useful elements in demonstrating the state 
of uncertainty which, despite the positive 
values of certain technical solutions 
devised in America as possible or pro- 
probable means of expression, and despite 
the rise of original and astonishing archi- 
tectural « visions » like Kahn's in his me- 
dical center, or Rudolph's own in his Mo- 
tel or in the Married Students Housing, 
marks this particular moment of U.S. 
architecture. And no work better than 
Paul Rudolph's, in his diversity from 
building to building, so concretely illus- 
trates this situation, together with the 
theoretical remarks he has made for the 
most part for didactic purposes: among 
these the most deeply commited was that 
in which he answers the questions put to 
him and to Nelson by '« Zodiac », « archi- 
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tecture in America is no longer organized 
only on regular structure ». 

This too is a categorical stand with res- 
pect to functionalist esthetics (though 
Rudolph started from this position — 
witness his High School at Sarasota, Flo- 
rida), in order to come by the formulation 
of new fundamental needs for architec- 
ture: « We need desperately to relearn the 
art of disposing our buildings to create 
different kinds of space... We need se- 
quences of space... We need those other 
spaces which encourage social contact... », 
he writes. With these words he seems to 
be posing the problem of architecture in 
terms of space, that is, in Wright's terms, 
but without introducing mannered imi- 
tation in his work; and one readily unders- 
tands why vyounger architects consider 
him, in this sense, a master. Rudolph opens 
new horizons in building (for America). 
But between the limpid house at Sarasota, 
redolent still of the clear geometry of the 
Japanese, and the new chapel of Tuskegee 
Institute, or the garage, in which the 
architect solves on the expressionistic 
plane his search for the organic and for a 
non-schematic characterization of the 
building, there stands the Wellesley School 


of Art (built along the lines of a certain 
neo-Gothic suggestion in order to fit well 
with an already existing building in Vic- 
torian neo-Gothic) which has surely att- 
racted some young American architects; 
and this, of all Rudolph's buildings, most 
clearly points out the danger lying in this 
concept of the organic and the functional 
as a search for the « typical character » 
of every single work: the danger of formal 
eclecticism. In this building one finds a 
few of the elements essential to under- 
standing the directions of Rudolph's young 
disciples in critical perspective. Rudolph 
takes a clearly critical position with res- 
pect to both the American organic tradi- 
tion and the European derived functio- 
nalist school: that is, the two opposed 
tendencies which make up the entire pro- 
duction of buildings in the country today 
and which Rudolph is attempting to 
reconcile. ; 

But this architect, admittedly brilliant in 
all his inventions and formal solutions 
(and therefore also technical and struc- 
tural), has brought such an eclectic variety 
into his architecture that in his single 
works, each of which is interesting and 
stimulating in itself, it is often difficult 


Giulia Veronesi 


Paul Rudolph 


to make out Rudolph's individual perso- 
nality. What have Wellesley, Tuskegee and 
the Motel at Waverly in common? On the 
other hand, it should be pointed out that 
the elements common to his most beauti- 
ful, original, and important works of ar- 
chitecture lead Rudolph's idiom back to 
the very sources he reflected (and they 
are perhaps the fruit of a maturation 
which he did not see take place: that 
European architectonic expressionism 
headed between the wars by the Dutch 
neoplastic school, of which even Mies is 
to some extent a product. In the intersec- 
tions of planes and volumes, each a cell 
of a lovely organic « proliferation » of 
elements arranged not in three but in 
four dimensions, Rudolph carries to the 
extreme, but with the vision of an artist, 
what that great school was able to create 
considering, among others, Wright. They 
are original and living creations, subtly 
vibrating in the complexity of their never 
mechanical spatial relations: and the best 
examples are the Sarasota High School, 
the Motel, the Married Students Building, 
and the Milam House 


Giulia Veronesi 
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1-2. Lake Region Yacht and Country Club. Winter 
Haven, Florida. 

(Supervising architect: Gene Leedy). 

3-12. Sarasota Senior High School, Sarasota. 3: Ge- 
neral Plan. 4, 5: Two views of the entrance hall. 
6: South front. 7, 8: North front. 9: Cafeteria. 10: 
Detail of skylights. 11: Sketch of air and light 
circulation scheme. 12: Section. (Photos by Ezra 
Stoller). 
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13-15. Parking garage for 1500 cars, New Haven. 
Sketches and Section. 
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16-20. Motor lodge, Waverly, New York. 16: General 
view from bottom ot valley. 17: Plans of three floors 
of a typical unit. 18: General view of the model. 


19: Interlocking units creating terraces. 20: Overall 
plan. Entrance and control unit extends across road 
at top of plan. 


21-23. Seven level beach house, Jacksonville, Florida. 
21: Front view towards beach. 22: Plans. 23: Section. 


24-29. Yale married student dormitory, New Haven. 


24-26: General views. 27: View from roadway. 28: 
Section. 29: Typical plan of a flat. 


30. Side plan of Tuskegee, Alabama, showing chapel. 
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31-37. Tuskegee Cart 
General view. 
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34: Longitudinal section. 
>. 37: Ground floor. 


Paul Rudolph 


Louis Sullivan took considerable delight 
in poking fun at all academies but he 
never made it very clear just what an 
architectural student should do; he was 
against whatever it was that was being 
done in the academies. Mr. Wright fol- 
lowed him in this as he did in so many 
other ways. Indeed, at my first meeting 
with Wright, which took place at Prin- 
ceton where I was serving as a visiting 
critic, he summarily dismissed me by 
stating all architects who undertook to 
teach were prostitutes. The truly creati 
ve American architects of the last cen- 
tury were in full revolt against all aca- 
demies and felt that the apprenticeship 
system was far superior. It was not un- 
til 1938 when Walter Gropius arrived in 
the U.S.A. that a comprehensible alter- 
nate was formulated. This alternate is 
now the established academy and in turn 
is being questioned. 

Today architectural education in the 
U.S.A. is pursued in concert with the 
practice of architecture. The divorce bet- 
ween action and teaching is ended. This 
means, among other things, that the lea- 
ding schools are subjected to constantly 
changing cross currents; of changing sen- 
sibilities of architects themselves and ar- 
chitectural students; of the barrage of 
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technical developments by industry; by 
the architectural press; and by che con- 
stant pressures of specialists such as the 
structural press; and by the constant 
pressures of specialist such as the struc- 
tural, mechanical, civil, acoustical, and 
lighting engineers on the one hand, the art 
and archtectural historians on the other. 
The abdication of the architect to the 
planner in matters pertaining to large 
scale three-dimensional design has crea- 
ted a special and urgent problem, for 
the planner has clearly demonstrated 
that he is finally more interested in me- 
thodology than three-dimensional reali» 
ties. 

In short, the architect and the architec- 
tural student is surrounded in school and 
out of it by a veritable chorus of specia- 
lists clamoring for more attention for 
their particular speciality. Indeed, as the 
process of building becomes increasingly 
more complicated the architect is challen- 
ged in his traditional role. 

Against such a background the architec- 
tural student is surprisingly aware of 
changing forces and he is, indeed, often 
a definitive weather vane. There are al- 
ways a few gifted students, as yet unen- 
cumbered by the more mundane consi- 
deration, who can cut through current 


thought and intuitively suggest verbally 
and graphically new valid possibilites. Of 
course, this is in no way a substitute for 
the rare architect who builds in such a 
manner as to change the course of archi- 
tecture, but the fact remains that often 
the gifted student is able to anticipate 
the future. It can be argued that he de- 
tects sham, caprice, and the merely fa- 
shionable more quickly than his elders, 
who are so intensely involved and harried 
that mere habit dominates. The pheno- 
menon of the brilliant architectural stu- 
dent, without much if any help from his 
teachers, arriving at new and valid points 
of departure is the architectural equiva- 
lent of children's painting. Just as chil 
dren are seldom able to carry into adult 
life the immediacy and essential quality 
of their early untutored work, most ar- 
chitectural students lose their way when 
confronted with problems of translating 
the great conception into three-dimensio- 
nal reality. Various maladies, flaws and 
omissions in architectural theory and 
education become glaringly obvious. Pa- 
ralyzing fears grip the apprentice architect 
and usually he settles down into some- 
one else’s office, allowing the required 
three year apprenticeship to extend inde- 
finitely. By the time he has faced up to 
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the various problems of building he has 
lost his ability to think creatively; fru- 
stration, lethargy, and newly acquired 
personal responsibilities prevent him 
from making that contribution which 
seemed so imminent as an architectural 
student. 

The question, of course, may be asked 
« Why don't the schools prepare their 
graduates more adequately for the ap- 
prenticeship years? » There are fortuna- 
tely varied kinds of schools in the U.S.A. 
some specializing in architectural design, 
others taking the attitude that they are 
training architectural draftsmen, and 
that the architects will develop continuity 
within their own firms. Courses vary from 
Yale and Harvard's eight year course not 
counting the three year apprenticeship in 
an architectural office, to five years at most 
accredited schools in the U.S.A. The 
schools with longer training periods do not 
spend more time in the pursuit of archi- 
tectural studies, but rather require ba- 
chelor degrees in the humanities. The va- 
riety of different kinds of schools in the 
U.S.A. is of inestimable value, but it is 
questionable whether or not students find 
the most appropriate school for their 
particular bent or talents. Too often it is 
a matter of simple geography or pocket- 
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book. The important point is the fact 
that the leading schools approach archi- 
tecture as a creative art, but creativity 
cannot be taught. However, an atmos- 
phere and approach can be nurtured 
whereby the problems are defined and 
the student can commence the endless 
journey to find himself. 

When architecture as a work of art is dis- 
cussed with the neophyte architect the 
professor, of necessity, must start with 
the particular set of prejudices of the ar- 
chitect in question. The artist always 
ignores certain problems, addressing him- 
self to a selected few. He proceeds to 
solve these so eloquently that everyone un- 
derstands the statement and its truly 
glorious solution. Thus, when one stands 
in front of Mies van der Rohe office 
building on New York City's Park Ave- 
nue it seems absolute in its authority al- 
though countless considerations are igno- 
red. Another set of problems are ignored 
at Frank Lloyd Wright's home in the de- 
sert although it has equal authority. It 
is axiomatic that certain problems must 
be ignored if a great work of art is to 
be created, and in the hands of the ar- 
tist this is justifiable, indeed necessary. 


The student of architecture takes refuge 
in this fact and often finds his critics 
stoggy because they insist that all pro- 
blems be solved, or at least recognized. 
In a sense this is unfair for the student 
feels that he too is a great artist (if un- 
recognized) and must be allowed the 
same perogatives as the great mature 
architect. 

This perennial problem of selection, or 
approach to architecture seems to be ag- 
gravated by the tempo of American life. 
It is often said that we tire of a parti- 
cular point of view and look for new sen- 
sations rather than developing more con- 
sistant threads. This is not altogether 
true for we are currently reassessing the 
international style and many of its as- 
sumptions. The architectural philoso- 
phies, principles, and theories complete 
with some fetishes of the European ar- 
chitecture developed during the Twenties 
arrived in this country via Walter Gro- 
pius at Harvard. He did not preach a 
dogma but rather defined clearly a broad 
approach. The more gifted of his stu- 
dents were able to build on his teaching 
and indeed this is his lasting contribu- 
tion to American architecture. Eventually 
the half-hearted measures then prevalent 
in most architectural schools were sup- 
planted by Gropius’ approach to archi- 
tectural education. Indeed, the movement 
which started out as a reaction against 
the academies soon became the establi- 
shed regime. The ease with which the 
old died testified to its basic decay, but 
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the relative lack of a fight also delayed 
the 20tk Centurys approach to adequa- 
tely and gloriously development not only in 
architectural education but also in buil 
dings actually built. 


By 1955 the limitations of the European 
architectural philosophies of the first 
part of the 20th Century were crystal 
clear, but confusion had risen as to how 
to make more eloquent our efforts. 


The ever evolving cycle in human affairs 
is at that point where action has outstrip- 
ped ideas and theory. The last decade 
has thrown a glaring light on the omis- 
sions, thinness, paucity of ideas, naivete 
with regard to symbols, lack of creati- 
veness and expressiveness of current ar- 
chitectural theories. Interestingly enough 
the student and laymen recognize this 
more forcibly than many an architect. 


This is certainly not an attack on the great 
Twentieth Century architects who evol- 
ved what we now call modern architec- 
ture, for their efforts in retrospect seem 
super-human indeed. It is to say that mo- 
dern architecture is still a gangling, awk- 
ward, ungracious, often inarticulate, pre- 
cocious, adolescent thing, which has not 
yet even begun to reach full flower. There 
are those who would haye you believe 
that we are now tired of those great 
early precepts, and that we are now at 
the brink of mannerism. Fortunately this 
is not true. We are incredibly lucky, for 
we have yet to see a Golden Age. 


I partecipate in architectural education 
because I believe that action has indeed 
outstripped theory and that it is the 
unique task and responsibility of great uni- 
versities such as Yale to study, not only 
that which is known, but far more im- 
portant, to pierce the unknown. My pas- 
sion is to participate in this unending 
search. Theory must again overtake ac- 
tion. 


We, in truth, do not know how to do ma- 
ny things which other great period’s of 
architecture have known. Foremost is 
our lack of a coherent theory with re- 
gard to how to relate one building to a- 
nother, and to give meaning to the spa- 
ces between. The Ecole des Beaux Arts 
did have theories with regard to this, al- 
though they have little relevance to our 
problems. For six decades now, we have 
damned the Chicago Fair of 1893, but 
they did have a comprehensible way of 
creating a whole. Indeed, if one compa- 
res the gyrations now being indulged in at 
Idlewild Airport, or the collection of the 
works of the world's greatest architects 
at Berlin's « Interbau », one’s vote must 
go to the dammed Chicago Fair, no mat- 
ter how brilliant may be the individual 
gems. The original concept of New 


York's Park Avenue, that of a great walled ‘ 


street leading to a gateway to the 
city, Grand Central Station, was proba- 
bly a superior one to the haphazard rede- 
velopment currently going on. This is 
not a plea for a return to the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts’ concepts which no longer 
work, but a reminder that architects 
have traditionally determined  three-di- 
mensional design on the largest scale and 
this is still our responsibility. 


We need desperately to relearn the art of 
disposing our buildings to create different 
kinds of space: the quiet, inclosed, iso- 
lated, shaded space; the hustling, bustling 
space, pungent with vitality; the paved, 
dignified, vast, sumptuous even awe-inspi- 
ring space; the mysterious space; the 
transition space which defines, separa- 
tes, and yet joins juxtaposed spaces of 
contrasting character. We need sequen- 
ces of space which arouse one's curosity, 
gives a sense of anticipation, which 
beckons and impels us to rush forward to 
find that releasing space which dominates, 
which acts as a climax and magnet, and 
gives direction. Most important of all, 
we need those outer spaces which encou- 
rage social contact. 


The new scale given by the quickly vehi- 
cle (they will double in fifteen years), and 
the whole relationship of vehicle to the 
space between buildings, to the building 
itself and to the human, presents a com- 
plex problem which cries for understan- 
ding. The architect’s unique contribu- 
tion has been the manipulation of inner 
and outer space. Our traditional concepts 
of space have been shattered by the auto- 
mobile and the shear bulk of our buil 
ding requirements, but we should retire 
to nostalgic, romantic, admiration of the 
European square, which it is currently 
so fashionable to do. We have something 
to contribute, and our current abdica- 
tion to every new specialist is demorali- 
zing and unworthy of our profession. We 
must find ways of rendering our cities 
fit for humans, and develop the aesthe- 
tics of change. This is our first concern. 


Secondly, we are searching for more elo- 
quent relationships between the concep- 
tual aspects of building and techniques. 
The range of concepts is limited now to 
gold-fish bowls, buildings on stilts, and 
the efforts of the structural exhibitio- 
nists. The feeling and respect for mate- 
rials eludes most students, and one fears, 
some architects. The unique forms inhe- 
rent in any given material and the con- 
struction process must become more 
clear. In this case, learning by doing pro- 
bably has little validity because of the 
number and complexity of the various 
trades involved. We have almost every 


thing, including the industrialized struc- 
ture which was such a romantic favorite 
of the theorist of the International 
Style, but we seldom know what to do 
with our wealth. Driving down Park Ave- 
nue is rather like flipping through the 
pages of a window manufacturer's cata- 
logue. The 35% of our budget which we 
often spend on mechanical equipment 
needs reassessment. We should receive 
more from it than just keeping hot or 
cold. Structure has caught our imagina- 
tion but the mechanical equipment has 
ruined many fine schemes turning our 
buildings into swiss cheese. There is per- 
haps too much concern in architectural 
circles about peripheral matters and too 
little understanding of age-old concepts, 
such as fine proportions, how to get in- 
to a building, relationships of volume to 
volume, how to relate building to the 
ground, the sky, etc. 

Third on our list of forgotten funda- 
mentals is the concern for visual percep- 
tion. An architect should be concerned 
with how a building looks in the rain, 
or on a summer day; its profile on a misty 
day, the different treatment required 
for that which is close at hand as opposed 
to that which is 20 stories removed, with 
angles of vision, symbolism and content. 


Fourth and last on our list will be a re- 
rewed concern with visual delight. This 
is indeed the architect’'s prime responsi- 
bility, for other specialists can do every- 
thing else that he does and, quite often, 
much better. The public is confused as 
never before, about the exact function 
of an architect, for we have gone through a 
long period where the specialists talked 
only of social responsibility, techniques, 
economy and the architect as a coordina- 
tor. We have even apologized for being 
concerned with visual design. This fact 
is demostrated again by the difference 
between a drawing, a model or a photo- 
graph, and the actual appearance of so 
many of our buildings. 

Architectural educations’ first concern is 
to perpetuate a climate where the  stu- 
dent is acutely and perceptively and in- 
cessantly aware of the creative process. 
We must understand that after all the 
building committees, the conflicting in- 
terests, the budget considerations and the 
limitations of his fellow man have been 
taken into consideration, that his respon- 
sibility has just begun. He must under- 
stand that in the exhilarating, awesome mo- 
ment when he takes pencil in hand, and 
holds it poised above a white sheet of 
paper, that he has suspended there all 
that has gone before and all that will 
ever be. The creative act is all that mat- 


ters. 
Paul Rudolph 
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Jasper Johns 
I giovani / Les jeunes 


E nei giovani architetti degli Stati Uniti 
si specchia la problematica di un’architet- 
tura in cui i fermenti ancor vivi del più 
recente passato, americano ed europeo, si 
confondono con quelli di un presente chia- 
ramente consapevole della propria fonda- 
mentale « incertezza », e quindi ancora in- 
definibile, ancora aperto. Severo è il giu- 
dizio di Louis Kahn su di loro, sebbene 
più d'uno abbia già costruito opere di no- 
tevole interesse: « Noi siamo vecchi », scri- 
ve, « ma i giovani hanno idee più vecchie 
delle nostre ». La loro situazione, però, non 
è molto diversa da quella di tutti i gio- 
vani architetti del mondo, eredi di espe- 
rienze che hanno sconvolto l'universo ar- 
chitettonico sin dalle sue basi, e che non 
sono ancora state esaurite da quegli stessi 
maestri che le hanno per primi compiu- 
te; così, anche in America (soprattutto in 
America) i giovani camminano in due di- 
rezioni, seguendo o la corrente organici- 
sta o quella razionalista, con l'eccezione 
di qualcuno che tenta esperienze relativa- 
mente nuove basate sul concetto dell’ar- 
chitettura come fatto, soprattutto, « pla- 
Stico ». 


Nella loro progressiva. liberazione, nella 
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loro capacità di ripensare l'architettura ri- 
partendo da zero, cioè fuor da ogni in- 
fluenza, ma guardando ad occhi aperti la 
realtà della vita, dovrà definirsi il futuro 
dell’architettura e dell'urbanistica nel pae- 
se che più di ogni altro in tutto il mondo 
ha la possibilità di potenziarne lo sviluppo 
anche accettando esperienze nuove, le più 
audaci e rischiose. 


Et voici, chez les jeunes architectes des 
Etats-Unis, un vrai miroir des problèmes 
les plus aigus de l’architecture d’aujour- 
d'’hui: où les aspiration du passé le plus 
recent, d’Amérique et d'Europe, se mé 
lent avec les suggestions d'une époque, 
la nétre, consciente de ses doutes, de son 
manque de certitude: une époque qu'il 
nous est impossible de définir, une épo- 
que de recherche et d’'attente. 

Louis Kahn a donné un jugement sévère 
des jeunes américains, bien qu'ils aient 
déjà bàti quelques oeuvres remarquables: 
« Nous », a-t-il écrit, «on est vieuxj mais 
il y a chez les idées des jeunes plus de 
vieillesse qu'en nous mémes». Leur situa- 
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tion n'est toutefois bien differente de cel 
le des jeunes architects du monde entier. 
Ils sont, comme eux, les héritiers des ex- 
périences qui ont complétement boule- 
versé l’univers architectural, et qui n'ont 
pas été épuisées par ceux-là mémes qui 
les ont accomplies, les maîtres. Si bien 
que les jeunes, en Amerique surtout, 
suivent deux chemins: l’architecture or- 
ganique, ou l’architecture fonctionnelle; 
il y an a très peux qui essaient la nou- 
veauté (relative, d'ailleurs) de l’architec- 
ture ” plastique” 

Le développement de l’architecture et de 
l'urbanisme en Amerique, où l'on peut 
courir tous les risques des tentatives les 
plus osées, pourra s'accomplir uniquement 
à condition que les jeunes sachent se libe- 
rer et repartir à zéro, en déhors de toute 


influence extérieure. 


And in the younger architects in the Uni 
ted States is mirrored the problematics 
of an Architecture in which the excite- 
tements, still alive, of a recente past, both 
American and European, interlock with 
those of a present obviously conscious oi 
its basic « uncertainty », therefore not as 
yet definable, still open. Louis Kahn's judg- 
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ment on them is hard, even if more than 
one of these younger architects. may 
already have done some interesting work: 
« We are elder », he writes, « still younger 
people's ideas are older than our own». 
Their position, however, does not differ 
from that of every young architect the 
world over, who are heirs to trials that 
have rocked from its fundations the Uni- 
verse of Architecture, trials that have not 
yet been wholly exhausted even by the 
Masters who first lived them; thus, even 
in America (mainly in America, one should 
say), younger architects proceed along 
two directions: either following the or- 
ganicistic trend, or the rationalistic one, 
with the exception of some of them who 
are testing comparatively new experiences, 
based on the assumption of Architecture 
being mainly a « plastic » fact. 

In their progressive liberation, in their 
ability of thinking architecture anew, star- 
ting from scratch, i.e. outside of any in- 
fluence, looking with wide open eyes at 
the reality of life, will have to be defi- 
ned the future of architecture and of 
townplanning, in the Country where, more 
than anywhere else, exist the chances of 
furthering their development, even by 
acknowledging new experiences, were they 
the boldest and most hazardous. 
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Peter Blake - New York. 


It is a time in history when the teacher 
is more revolutionary than the student. 
In post revolutionary periods there is the 
leisure in which to re-examine ideas — 
in this decade not only the ideas of the 
revolutionaries themselves but architectu- 
ral history is now reviewed with a very 
fresh eye. 

The young architect of today is usually a 


man of taste and wide learning, and 


more often a creative researcher and adap- 
tor than an innovator. The rapid growth 
of knowledge since the end of the Second 
World War has been unparalleled, and 
architectural ideas, like seismic shocks, 
are recorder thousands of miles from the 
scene where they take place. Felix Can- 
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Victor A. Lundy - Sarasota, Florida 


dela’s formulae for a new shell are known 
almost before the smell of amonia clears 
from the working drawings; Oscar Nie- 
meyer's sculptured columns and bowl are 
common knowledge in New York and 
San Francisco before the scaffolding is 
down or the form work is removed. 

The men of the teens and twenties (even 
into the thirties) who made singular 
contributions to architecture usually knew 
the work of each other only by hearsay. 
Photographs of the work were seldom 
published in magazines or books. It was 
necessary at that time for the architect 
to struggle for the soil in which to sink 
the aereal roots of the new architecture. 
The young man of today lives in a full 


Ulrich Franzen - New York. 


grown forest of ideas; his struggle is not 
to find the soil but to move out of the 
heavy shade into a patch of sun. There, 
if his talent is hardy enough, he can cir- 
cumvent history and escape into his own 
world. 

Some have succeeded. Many have reached 
forty before they do. But in architecture 
forty-three is as young an age to arrive 
as for a politician to reach the White 
House. 

We begin with the youngest of the men 
whose work is presented, Frederic Lyman 
of Malibu, California. He was born in 
Kansas City, Missouri in 1927, the son ot 
an architect who worked exclusively in 
residential design in the French Provin- 


Charles A. Haertling - Boulder, Col. 
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cial style. After the death of his father 
the family moved in 1932 to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and later settled per- 
manently in Seattle, Washington. 

Lyman received his Bachelor of Architec- 
ture degree from Yale University in 1953. 
Upon his return to Seattle he decided, 
because of his interest in wood, to work 
as a carpenter's apprentice for a year; 
following this, he was a draftsman in an 
architectural firm engaged in church de- 
sign. In 1956 he went into the office of 
Neutra and Alexander in Los Angeles, 
where the plans for the Hall of Records 
and S. John's College were being drawn. 
In 1958 Lyman and several other young 
architects opened practice independently 
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Richard E. Baringer. Chicago. 


in the drafting room of the late R.M. 
Schindler. Lyman'’s only other work is a 
residence designed in collaboration with 
Bernard Zimmerman. 

The Lyman house is something of an 
enigma. Its literary references to classi- 
cism, and the recollections of minor 
Japanese temples do not account for its 
strangely haunting quality — one that is 
found sometimes in abandoned wooden 
Gothic houses that sit in stern grandeur 
in their limbo world. 

Part of the enigma comes from the fact 
that the house does not express its use. 
The language is a private one between 
house and designer. (Although the Soleri 
earth house may be: startling on first 
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Julian Nesky. New York. 
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glance it explains itself easily). The reason 
for the misunderstanding is the singular 
plan of the house. There are two rooms, 
one on the first floor for living and one 
on the second for sleeping; the only access 
to the sleeping room is by an outside 
stairway, beautiful in itself. The bathroom 
is under another roof. 

In the construction of the house the fine 
art of cabinet making has been revived, 
and in the handling of wood Lyman rivals 
the Greene Brothers. The box structure is 
fastened together with oak pegs, some 
three feet long and cunningly designed, 
and the box is cradled in gigantic wood 
columns. To preserve the wood curtain 
walls the lateral forces were taken care 


Frederic Lyman. Malibu, California. 
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of by a system of tie rods, which are ra- 
ther distracting. Lyman calls them « the 
most devious kind of contrivances, such 
as the multi-fingered capitals of Buddhist 
columns ». 

The corrugated cement roofing, with sheet 
plastic at the apex, plucks the house ra- 
ther abruptly out of the handicraft era 
and deposits it in the third quarter of 
the twentieth century. Lyman says OLMI; 
«I decided early that neither footing nor 
roof would be of wood since it is a poor 
material in direct contact with the ele- 
ments, therefore cement products at 
ground and sky ». 

The oldest of the young: men is 4l-year 
old Paolo Soleri oi Scottsdale, Arizona, 
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Richard L. Dorman. Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Photo Austin Anton. 


who works almost entirely isolated from 
the orthodoxy of the architectural profes- 
sion. He came to the United States from 
Torino in 1947 on a scholarship to work 
with Frank Lloyd Wright. Although he 
has designed numerous projects — from 
a whole album of bridges to an entire city 
in the desert — only a few single works 
have been executed. Rather than accept 
commissions that conflict with his aims 
in architecture, he supports himself and 
his family by the production of ceramic 
wind bells, which are as fluid and indi- 
vidual in shape as his buildings. 

His concept of a tubular bridge, designed 
in 1947, first drew attention to his talent 
for inventiveness and his power to deve- 
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lop strong sculptural forms. Since 1947 
and the present he has amassed a great 
library of projects, the latest one, begun 
in 1959, being a theoretical city for two 
million people. 


In the twelve years between the two 
projects six of his works have been built. 
The first was a domed house designed 
with Mark Mills, another Taliesin Fellow, 
and built in Cave Creek, Arizona in 1951. 
It was clear that Soleri had absorbed the 
Wrightian principles (the Guggenheim 
Museum and the Morris Shop in S. Fran- 
cisco were on the drawing board during 
Soleri's stay in Taliesin) but he had also 
listened with his own ear to the climate 
and terrain of the desert. 
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He returned to Italy in 1953, and the fol- 
lowing year he designed a ceramic factory 
in Vietri sul Mare, the first town on the 
Amalfi Drive; there in the south where 
the tide of architectural neo-realism be- 
gins to lose its energy, and the articulated 
forms of Nervi's are more alien to the 
landscape than sculptural ones, he drew 
his structural forms from Gaudì and his 
own fertile imagination. The effect crea- 
ted by the shell-form walls is of a row 
of enormous upended Melotti vases, richly 
encrusted. 

Soleri started work on a house in Vietri 
sul Mare for himself and his family du- 
ring the same year, bui the flood of 1954, 
which shut off all power and water from 


1. Frederic Lyman residence, Malibu, California. 
Phot. Marvin Rand, Los Angeles. 

2. Paolo Soleri. Studio and Workshop. Paradise Val- 
ley, Arizona (1959). Shell is in reinforced concrete 
cast on molded earth. The shell is then bulldozed 
from under. Phot. Stuart Weiner. 

3. Paolo Soleri, Ceramics Workshop, Paradise Valley, 
Arizona (1959). The light texture results from use 
of plastic clay cut to shape and laid on the earth 
previous to pouring the aggregate. Phot. Stuart 
Weiner. 
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framework of a wigwam-shaped church. 
One of the young men who shows the 
influence of Goff is Charles Haertling of 
Boulder, Colorado. He was born in Ste. 
Genevieve, Missouri in 1928 and spent his 
early years on a farm. Aften two years 
of service in the U.S. Navy aboard the 
USS Samar he entered Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, receiving his Bachelor 
of Architecture in 1953. His apprenticeship 
was served mainly in architectural offices 
in Colorado, where he was also several 
years a full-time instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture at the University of 
Colorado. He set up his own practice in 
Boulder in 1957, and while designing se- 
veral residences was an associate archi- 
tect on the Avondale Urban Renewal Pro- 
ject in Denver. Besides residential work, 
he has designed three churches, the 
Friends (Quaker) Church now under con- 
struction in Boulder, the Zion Lutheran 
Church in Brighton, Colorado, and a build- 
ing complex for Our Saviour's Lutheran 
Church in downtown Denver. 

His Noble house is a unification of two 
simple wigwams, a polyhedron based on 
two A-frames with wood rafters and stres- 
sed skin. No interior walls follow the slope 
of the structure, so a tentlike feeling 
is preserved. There are few openings on 
the street side, while at the rear large 


church, were combined by Haertling in a 


twelve-story building with elevators to a 
church on the roof. Here again the moun- 
tains determined the design of the church. 
California, the mecca of many young ar- 
chitects, lost one in the young and famous 
Victor Lundy, whose career disproves the 
rule that architects reach success only 
after forty. Born in Los Angeles in 1921, 
he studied engineering at the University 
of Maine while in the armed forces, and 
after two years of active service as a 
squad leader with the 26th Infantry Di- 
vision in Europe, and a year in a hospital 
to recover from injuries suffered in com- 
bat, he enrolled in the School of Archi- 
tecture at Harvard. In 1948 he received 
his Bachelor of Architecture degree, and 
then spent two years in Europe, Africa 
and Asia on a Rotch Traveling Fellow- 
ship. 

From the time he was twenty he has been 
amassing awards for an architecture 
whose plastic flowing shapes are wholly 
alien to the Harvard style in which he 
was trained. Most of his work has been 
built in Florida, where he moved in 1953 
from New York, and he is best known 
for his churches. His fame spread fast, 
and far beyond Florida; last year he de- 
signed a church in Connecticut, and is 


4. Paolo Soleri. Access to studio-drafting room. Pa- nba 


radise Valley, Arizona (1959). Cast concrete in earth 
forms. Phot. Stuart Weiner. 


5. Paolo Soleri. Earth house. Bedroom facing north. 
Paradise Valley, ‘izona. Phot. by Stuart Weiner. 
5. Charles A. Haertling. Noble House, Boulder Co- 
lorado. Phot. Roberts. 

iends (Quaker) Church, ilder. General view. 
Drawing. 
8. Charles Haertling, Friends (Quaker) Church 
Boulder, Colorado. Plan. 
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9. 10. Victor A. Lundy, St. Paul's Lutheran Church, 
Sarasota, Florida. 


11. Victor A. Lundy. Warm Mineral Springs Inn, 
Venice, Florida. 
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now drawing plans for the United States 
Embassy in Ceylon. 

It is an architecture of wood with a vi- 
gorous play of structure; like most church 
design today, the roof is omnipresent. 
Whether Lundy uses large laminates or 
smaller timbers, the members are seen 
inside the assembly room or from the 
outside through glass that outlines the 
steep slopes of the roof. One may imagine 
himself looking at the ribs of the Ark. 
The members are even more awesome 
and beautiful in the last church in West- 
port, Connecticut. 

This must end some place, and it will 
surely be in reinforced concrete, a mate- 
rial in which Lundy has already expres- 
sed himself well. A series of reinforced 
concrete umbrellas of different heights 
was the structural theme of a 1957 motel 
in Florida, and pre-stressed concrete was 
used for a hotel in 1958 — the wide scal- 
lops of overhanging roof and the curve 
of balconies is warning that he has not 
succumbed to T-square architecture. Co- 
lor and gusto, strongly present in his na- 
ture, will surely pervade his work for 
many years to come. 

Another architect who is concerned with 
humanistic values is Ulrich Franzen of 
New York. Like Lundy, he is fascinated 
with structure, but is more interested in 
the free-standing one. There is less of 
Wright and more of Mies in Franzen's 
expressions; the meeting place of Lundy 
and Franzen is under the Candela um- 
brella, made popular in his 1954 Coyoacan 
market in Mexico. 

In Franzen’s free-standing houses  dia- 
mond-shaped prefabricated steel trusses or 
umbrellas float above a Miesian plan — 
screen walls replace solid partitions to a 
large degree. 

The canopy roofs of his factories are draped 
over precast girders, which are hung 
from steel cables; precast concrete planks 
are dropped onto the cables and a thin 
concrete slab poured over the planks. 
The roof is the only fixed element in a 
system in which inside and outside walls 
are relieved of weight-bearing functions. 
Outer walls may be eliminated, inner 
walls shifted. 

The beauty of the system is in the human 
scale that is brought to factories where 
unobstructed space is required. The spans 
are great but roofs are low enough not 
to dwarf man. The dimension of the bays 
in one factory are 60’ by 110°. 

Franzen was born in the Rhineland in 
1921, attended Williams College and then 
studied at Harvard University's: Graduate 
School of Design under Walter Gropius, 
receiving his Master of Architecture de- 
gree in 1948. After three years in the ar- 
med service he went into the office of 


1.M. Pei in New York. He opened his 
own practice in 1955 in New York, and in 
a brief time has become known for an 
architecture in which feeling blends with 
structural refinements. 

« What really interests me », he says, « is 
space and the intensity or directness of 
a concept. I do also feel a responsibility 
toward applicable ideas in technique and 
construction. Structure is most helpful in 
either case. As an attempt to advance 
technique it has a way of keeping us in 
the twentieth century and out of the cur- 
rent romantic morass. Structure is the 
most intense means I know in defining 
space; in giving it rhythm and animation. 
Structure, if designed with sympathy 
(which is different from correctness) gives 
scale, rhythm and joy as it becomes 
an eternally active -demonstration of re- 
solving the forces of nature toward equi- 
librium. It is, of course, not the only 
means but the only one you cannot do 
without ». 


Peter Blake of Blake and Neski, known 
best for his writings on architecture in 
magazines and books (« The Master Buil- 
ders », a study of Wright, Le Corbusier and 
Mies van der Rohe, was published in 
1960) was born in Berlin, Germany in 
1920, and studied mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of London, and architecture in 
both England and the United States. He 
received his Bachelor of Architecture de- 
gree from Pratt Institute. 


He worked in the office of Serge Cher- 
mayeff, and from 1940 to 1942 was em- 
ployed by Howe, Stonorov and Kahn. At 
the end of the war, in which he served 
as combat and then staff intelligence of- 
ficer in the European theater, he was 
appointed Curator of the Department of 
Architecture and Industrial Design at the 
Museum of Modern Art. He was for some 
years an editor of Architectural Forum 
and also of House and Home, and now 
while continuing to write special articles 
for the Forum he also practices architec- 
ture and is a visiting critic and lecturer 
at Yale, Cornell and other universities. 
His partner Julian Neski was born in 
1927 in New York City, studied at Van- 
derbilt University, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute and New School for Social Re- 
search. After receiving his degree of Ba- 
chelor of Architecture from Renssalaer in 
1950 he spent seven years as a designer 
and project manager in the offices of 
José Luis Sert and Marcel Breuer. 

Since Blake and Neski opened their office 
in 1957 they have designed some two do- 
zen houses and small commercial pro- 
jects in New York and Connecticut, a pa- 
rish house and social center for St. Mat- 
thew's and St. Timothys Church, New 
York City, the Temple Emanuw-El Synago- 
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gue, school and social center, Livingston, 
New Jersey and a clubhouse and housing 
for a project on Fire Island, New York. 
The firm does not belong, says Peter 
Blake, to what Banham calls the « ballet 
school » of American architecture. « We 
think that architecture is too serious a 
matter to be left to the exhibitionists. We 
believe that there is a difference between 
architecture and acrobatics. We are un- 
willing to contribute further to the chao- 
tic mess that is man-made America. We 
believe that architecture should contri 
tribute an element of order, and that only 
after we have achieved visual order in 
America can we hope to create art ». 
The small houses of Richard E. Baringer 
— as those of Blake and Neski — with 
their easy flow of plan, the directness of 
the post-and-beam construction, the sim- 
plicity of the materials, the crispness and 
the uninsistent good taste, have become 
the New England cottage style of the 
mid-twentieth century. The new Yankee 
vernacular, like the old, was imported, 
the first from England, the second from 
Germany; one moved west with the New 
England carpenter, the other with young 
architects. 
Baringer, who brings unusual distinction 
to the style, was born in Elkhart, Indiana 
in 1921; after serving as a bomber pilot 
with the U.S. Air Force, he studied at the 


Institute of Design in Chicago. He atten- 
ded the Graduate School of Design at 
Harvard and in 1951 received a Master 
of Architecture degree. Awarded a Prix 
de Rome and a Sheldon Traveling Fellow- 
ship, he spent two years in Europe, re- 
turning to Chicago in 1951. In 1954 he 
was employed by Keck and Keck as a 
designer, and in 1956 he opened his own 
office. 

His first work, a house in Paoli, Pennsyl- 
vania, was cited by Progressive Architec- 
ture in 1957; and the following year a 
house in Highland Park, Illinois received 
the AIA-House and Home award. In 1957 
he worked with Paul McCobb on the Ame- 
rican exhibit at the Triennale, and in 1950 
was associated with George Nelson on the 
American exhibit in Moscow. He has been 
an associate professor at the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology since 1955. 
Raymond Kappe at 33 has his own small 
office, from which a number of well- 
wrought buildings in wood have come. He 
grew up in the Bay Region wood style 
around San Francisco and studied at the 
University of California in Berkely (class 
of 1951) under William Wilson Wurster. 
He appreciates the fact that there was 
very little effort at the school to mould 
students, which left ihem free to develop 
at their own speed and in their own di- 
rection. The undogmatic spirit of the 
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school was summed up for him in a sta- 
tement made by Erich Mendelsohn at a 
lecture there: « If you want to make up 
a material, go ahead ». 

But Kappe in his work has made up no 
new materials. Industry creates them, but 
since it is left up to the architect to test 
them Kappe finds wood (which he denies 
is archaic) more economical, and still the 
easiest and most responsive material to 
work with. « Technology has given us 
nothing better », he says. 

Nor has Kappe searched for new forms. 
« Paul Rudolph did a barrel vault eight 
years ago very well, and now they are a 
cliche ». Kappe has designed no folded 
plate or shell. « What I am after is decent 
space. Necessity creates better form ». 
He has brought the northern California 
spirit 450 miles south to Los Angeles. 
« The north is wooded, and indigenous 
architecture is of wood; in the south, 
with its very limited supply of wood, the 
early building was of earth. However, one 
of the few original styles in the United 
States was the wood architecture of the 
Greene Brothers of Pasadena in the south. 
Since the end of the Second World War the 
new Pasadena school — Smith and Wil- 


liams, Buff, Straub and Hensman, etc. — 
has developed an excellent modular archi- 
tecture of wood. 

Kappe worked for Anshen and Allen be- 
fore coming south to work in the office 
of Pereira and Luckman, and later the 
office of Carl Maston. He opened his own 
practice in 1954, which has been largely 
in the field of residences and multiple 
dwellings. He has received three awards 
for his work from the AIA and House and 
Home. 


With the exception of the Greene Bro- 
thers and R.M. Schindler, few of the pio- 
neers of modern architecture have loved 
the multi-balconied house; the Greenes 
placed sleeping porches off most of their 
bedrooms, while Schindler's impulse to 
add a porch wherever possible contribu- 
ted to the expressionism of his forms. 

But the multi-balconied house has come 
back — decks, they are now called. In 
Seattle, Washington, where there are more 
rainy than sunnv days a vear, and 
bringing light into a house is always a 
design factor, porches which  interfere 
with light are usually avoided. However, 
the Seattle architects Anderson and Be- 
nedict have coaxed more light into the 
living room of a house on a wooded site 
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283 = ini 17. Richard E. Baringer. House in Highland Park, 
% Illinois. Phot. Richard Nickel. 
18, 19. Raymond Kappe. Hayes House in Los Angeles. 
20. Ralph Anderson and Benedict. Miller House, 
Seattle. Phot. Dearbon Massar. 
21. Kramer and Kramer. House in Teaneck, New 
Jersey. 


by opening up an end to a two-story 
height, and leaving the upper one of the 
twodecker balcony unroofed. 

Ralph D. Anderson was born in Seattle; 
after two years in the Air Force he stu- 
died architecture at the University of 
Washington. He is now in private practice 
alone. Most of his work is residential. 
Dale Benedict was born in Nebraska in 
1922 and received his degree in architec- 
ture from the Universitv of Illinois in 
1951. He is an associate professor of ar- 
chitecture at the University of Oregon. 
Allen Kramer, 40, and Edwin Kramer, 
37, were born in New York City and are 
both honor graduates of Cornell Univer- 
sity School of Architecture — 1941 and 
1943 — where they are now visiting cri- 
tics. Their work has been cited by the 
Architectural League, the AIA, and House 
and Home, and they have received seve- 
ral medals, among them is one from the 
Academy of Rome. 

The broad sheltering roof over transpa- 
rent walls, the door-height  partitions 
which preserve the throughness, the glass 
wall facing a private vard, the post-and- 
beam construction, the clearly stated mo- 
dule, and the advantage taken of a slo- 
ping site, are all elements of a style 
which has reached great refinement in 
the third quarter of the twentieth centu- 
ry. The younger architects look upon 
glass as a mixed blessing: in the Kramer 
house in Teaneck, New Jersey the glass 
wall is carefully set back behind an in- 
dented porch. The small butterfly on the 
roof catches the summer breezes to cool 
the house.” 

Several of the creative young men in 
architecture were first known to foreign 
readers through the publication of Case 
Study houses designed for Arts and Archi- 
tecture magazine. Craig Ellwood and 
Pierre Koenig, who have both developed 
their own vocabularies in steel, and have 
contributed inestimably to the acceptance 
of the material in residential architecture, 
are in their middle thirties. Buff, Straub 
and Hensman, who designed a case study 
making use of plywood vaults, are all in 
their thirties. Two-thirds of the firm of 
Killingsworth, Brady and Smith, who 
have just completed a triad of case stu- 
dies, are still in their thirties. 


Corporate architecture, which has every 
service under one roof, from soil enginee- 
ring to interior designing, and branch 
offices in several cities, is more favored 
each year by commissions from big bu 
siness. The theory is that a corporation 
likes to deal with a corporation, a vice 
president with a vice president. The high 
corporate style has been the glass curtain 
wall building, but as business executives 
have become more knowledgeable about 


design the architectural corporations find 
the need for fresh young talent. 

A graduate of corporate architecture is 
Richard L. Dorman, who went into Welton 
Becket Associates, Inc. upon leaving 
school — University of Southern Califor- 
nia, class of 1951. When he joined the 
Becket office there were only forty-five 
men, and when he left to open his own 
practice in 1956 there were 380. Dorman 
was one of the original group of vice pre- 
sidents selected by Becket, and was placed 
in charge of the architectural design 
department. While with Becket he de- 
signed numerous projects on the outside, 
and for one received a national AIA 
award; in the four years and a few 
months since he opened his office he has 
received ten other awards. The vaulted 
house shown here was honored by The 
Architectural League of New York and the 
AIA. The Ivory Tower restaurant received 
one of the AIA's latest awards. 

An enemy of the box, also cool to post- 
and-beam and modular construction, he 
is more interested in enclosing space pla- 
stically. His own house, designed in 1957, 
is roofed with load-bearing vaults; in his 
1959 Ivory Tower restaurant he used a 
folded plate roof. At present he is deve- 
loping cros-plan A-frames for a large com- 
munity building and housing for a moun- 
tain resort. 

The present generation of young archi- 
tects have brought a sense of order, but 
what of the young men who are now 
leaving the colleges? 

The fourth and fifth year architectural 
students, who will mould the architecture 
of the seventies and eighties, often seem 
older than the young practicing architect. 
As Louis Kahn remarked (Architectural 
Forum. October, 1957): « We're a lot of 
old young men, and the youngest, the new 
graduates are the oldest in their architec- 
tural ideas ». 

There is a searching wind blowing through 
the colleges. The student (except in the 
less  sophisticated schools) is no hero- 
worshipper. He is highly analytical, and yet 
expresses himself in his paper projects 
with a great deal of sentiment. As his 
faith in drawing has vanished he has de- 
veloped a taste for literature — the wri- 
tings of Nervi, of Kahn, of Zevi are 
among his favorites. Sitting dissatisfied 
among the riches of technology, and the 
masterpieces of the moderns he asks him- 
self the question that so rarely troubled 
the students of the two previous genera- 
tions: « What is architecture? » It re- 
mains to be seen what truths they will 
find after they have plunged into the icy 
waters of non-paper architecture. 
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It is usually hazardous to look forward 
in any field of human activity; yet various 
writers about modern architecture, of 
whom I was one, who some thirty years 
foresaw the triumph of what Mr. John- 
son and I then christened the Internatio- 
nal Style (in the title of a book published 
in 1932) have been justified in the event, 
both as regards the Western World in ge- 
neral, and more specifically as regards the 
United States. The Hitlerite and Stalinist 
reactions against the modern architecture 
of the Western World, initiated in fact the 
year after that book appeared, have not 
survived.  Moreover, the International 
Style which seemed to many of our com- 
patriots un-American, and possibly even 
subversive, in 1932 has all but come to be 
considered outside the United States as 
the « American Style ». The irony of this 
is the greater in that, as Mr. Jordy has 
described, the later form of the Interna- 
tional Style that swept the United States 
in the years following World War II and 
has lately been so influential on other 
continents owes its character to a sur- 
prising extent to the American produc- 
tion of a European architect, Mies van 
der Rohe, who settled in the United Sta- 
tes less than a quarter century ago. Ger- 
many's loss was our gain, but that gain 
by this time has been shared with the 


It was not too difficult a generation ago 
to look forward in architecture when de- 
velopments in various countries and the 
individual innovations of many architects 
who had then reached professional matu- 
rity were evidently converging, but the 
situation does not appear so clear today 
either in the United States or in the rest 
of the world. At the same time that the 
newly independent nations of the World, 
whose number has been increasing in the 
years since World War II by leaps and 
bounds, are mostly inclined in architec- 
ture to turn to the architects of Europe 
and the United States for guidance ra- 
ther than to develop on their own, thus 
increasing the international extension of 
the sort of modern design to which the 
name International Style was long ago 
given, many of the leading architects of 
Europe and the Americas have become 
increasingly restive under the disciplines 
now Mr. Kahn's most devoted admirers, 
in which they were brought up. In un-illus- 
trated articles this point could hardly be 
made very evident, but it could certainly 
be sensed between the lines in several: in 
Mr. Scully's conclusion that for the time 
being the influence of Wright, as generally 
immediately after the death of a great 
and long-lived artist, will be in abeyance; 
in Mr. Jordy's estimate of the « Place of 


iù whole Western World. Mies » today; and in the more personal 


statements of Kahn, Rudolph, and Yama- 
saki. 

In a sense Mr. Rudolph's topic, « Archi- 
tectural Education », is most directly 
concerned with the future. Even though 
the three greatest 20th-century architects, 
Wright, Mies and Le Corbusier, all came 
to maturity as architects without bene- 
fit of professional training in architec- 
tural schools, we must assume in the 
Western World generally, and more spe- 
cifically in America, that control of the 
future of architecture will rest largely in 
the hands of those whom today's profes- 
sional schools are training. It is American 
architectural students, for some years 
now Mr. Kahn’s most devoted admirers, 
who will determine to what extent 
the direction his work represents, so 
different, among the international leaders 
of today, from the current work of 
Aalto or Le Corbusier, can offer a guid- 
ing thread, a central path of theory (if 
not of imitable forms, presumably), 
to replace the still statistically dominant 
Miesian line, from which even so devout 
a follower of Mies as Mr. Johnson has 
been deviating further and further. 
Many architects today seem to know well 
enough where they are coming from, 
what they are leaving behind, but they 
are not only much less clear, but even 
less agreed among themselves, as to whith- 


Henry Russell Hitchcock 


Looking Forward 


er they are headed and what their next 
goals should be. Once, when the lines of 
development of various architects were 
still converging, when even that impas- 
sioned individualist Frank Lloyd Wright 
seemed in the mid-30s to be approaching 
the line of the International Style which 
he had so loudly scorned, one could have 
presented the architectural future in a 
sort of Max Beerbohm cartoon in which 
every architect, looking forward, saw him- 
self merging into one image with all the 
others. But now there seem to be as 
many separate futures ahead of us as 
there are individual architects of distinc- 
tion — indeed, rather more, since certain 
leading American architects have already 
taken off towards not one but several new 
goals. 

Thus, although technical developments 
in building are perhaps projectible, at 
least for the next several decades, 
stylistic. developments in architecture 
now seem as indeterminable as in the 
years before the 1920s, when it was quite 
difficult to decide just what was the real 
common denominator of the architectures 
of Berlage and Perret, of Wright and Beh- 
rens, to mention but four great leaders of 
the period. This, I believe, is increasingly 
true, not alone of American architecture, 
but of architecture today in all the major 
cultural areas of the world. 
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The article by Mr. Gruen on « Archi- 
tecture and Urban Development » projec- 
ted in the field of city and regional plann- 
ing a rather concrete and definite pic- 
ture of the future. If the 20th century, 
particularly in America, may be consid- 
ered to have found its own sort of 
architecture for individual buildings by 
the middle decades, and to be suffering 
now the uncertainties that in all fields 
follow a successful revolution after the 
struggles that brought it about are over, 
we have so far been notably less success- 
ful in solving the macrocosmic problems 
of buildings grouped in cities, towns, and 
suburbs. Through most of the first half 
of the century, however, human agglomer- 
ations, and particularly those major en- 
tities recognized as cities in which civi 
lization had almost always previously 
been centered, continued to follow — 
and at an ever-increasing tempo — the 
downward path of deterioration that be- 
gan in the mid-19th century. American 
cities were visibly dying at their cores at 
the same time that their suburban fringes 
spread further and further outward, 
engulfing once independent towns and 
infecting the surrounding countryside 
for such distances that from Portland, 
Maine, in northern New England, down 
the Atlantic Coast as far at least as Wash- 
ington a thousand-mile strip twenty- 
five to fifty miles wide had almost become, 
to use Lewis Munford’s term, a con- 
tinuous « conurbation ». Nor were the 
less populous parts of the country with- 
out comparable manifestations — around 
the Great Lakes, for example, or in 
southern California where the recur- 
rent extensions of the city limits of Los 
Angeles, which hardly retains any core 
at all, were the frequent subject of grim 
jJokes. 


But the massive 20th-century deteriora- 
tion of American cities, starting earlier 
and for a long time advancing more rapid- 
ly than that of cities elsewhere because 
of the rising tide of automotive traffic, 
was like bad weather: a subject every- 
one talked about in the gloomiest tones, 
but no one did anything about. It is im- 
possible now the discuss all the causes — 
economic, social, political and even ethi- 
cal — that finally came together to stimu- 
late action. But it is not too optimistic to 
claim, on the basis of various programmes 
of rehabilitation now well under way 
that in the years since the last war the tide 
has turned. Concerning this happy 
event, which later historians may well see 
as one of the crucial ones in American 
architectural history, Mr Gruen gave con- 
siderable evidence. But for all that has 
been accomplished in the Golden Trian- 


Philadelphia, the largest and what ap- 
pear to be the best conceived projects 
in many other cities, big and small, are 
still mostly in the negative or demolition 
stage. The positive, or rebuilding, stage 
mostly lies ahead, but not far ahead. In 
such vast and unprecedented operations, 
facing a variety of problems never hith- 
erto solved, we may expect as with any 
novel development some great successes, 
some horrid failures, and presumably 
over-all a very high proportion of medio- 
cre but real amelioration, spreading from 
smaller cities such as Fort Worth, Texas, 
Rochester, N. Y., and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, which are at present showing 
the greatest initiative, upward to the 
metropolises and downward to the towns 
throughout the nation. 


To accomplish what bombing arbitra- 
rily initiated for so many European 
cities, the clearing of vast areas of the rot- 
ting center, Americans have had to devise 
new political and economic devices. 
Nor has America had the opportunities 
of several newer countries to realize 
a Chandigarh or a Brasilia, wholly 
new cities designed from the first to 
serve the later 20th century. The best 
we can hope for, along with most of the 
countries of the Old World, is what in 
the. case of a single building would be 
called drastic remodelling. But the plans 
for the remodelling of our cities, which 
once seemed but the daydreams of cranks, 
bid fair now to be realized within the 
next decade or two, at worst perhaps in 
somewhat the inadequate way that the 
spaced cruciform skyscrapers of  Pitts- 
burgh's Triangle have realized a part of 
the dream of Le Corbusier’s 1922 project 
for an ideal City of 3 Million. 

For urbanism — city building — gene- 
rally proceeds at a slower pace than the 
architecture of individual buildings. Thus, 
by the time Hérè de Corny’s work at Nan- 
cy was finished, its Rococo style was al- 
ready out of date, and Perret's rebuilding 
of Le Havre, after the war, created a ma- 
gnificent group of buildings of a sort that 
would have been very advanced a gene- 
ration earlier around 1910. 


It is hard to envisage, therefore, the ac- 
tual appearance that our rebuilt cities will 
have, whether in the Fort Worth pattern, 
with a maximum retention of existing 
structures and a reclamation of the 
streets between for the pedenstrian by 
excluding automobiles entirely from the 
core, or on what unfortunately seems to 
be the more common pattern of whole- 
sale clearance followed by the erection, 
admittedly to a better over-all plan, of 
many large and undistinguished new 
buildings, as so far in Philadelphia and 


i gle in Pittsburgh and the Penn Center in in New Haven. Will the architects rise 


to the challenge — or, to put it more 
fairly, will the best architects be given 
an opportunity to meet the challenge? 
To that there is so far no answer. 


Presumably in our rebuilt cities we must 
envisage two rather different types. of 
structures: on the one hand the large 
cellular buildings, not necessarily  sky- 
scrapers, providing offices, hotel acco- 
modation, even apartments, that will in- 
evitably be needed to serve the princi- 
pal activities of the rebuilt cores of cities. 
For their production our big offices 
are admirably prepared, and already 
the best of them have shown in the pro- 
vision of plazas around their newest sky- 
scrapers and of extensive landscaped 
settings around large plants and office 
buildings built on more open sites that 
within the necessarily narrow limits of a 
single client's willingness to show con- 
cern for the space around as well as the 
space within the vast and expensive 
structures for which he is paying, the 
architects have recognized urbanistic res- 
ponsibilities. On the other hand, the 
cores of cities have traditionally included 
unique buildings of a highly repre- 
sentational order: great churches, opera 
houses, other theatres and concert halls, 
libraries, art and science museums and 
so forth. The Lincoln Center project in 
New York will consist entirely of such faci- 
lities, all to be newly built. Often, how- 
ever, such exceptional monuments will 
be salvable from the building production 
of earlier periods and thus provide, by 
their considerable difference in materials 
and in scale even when they are devoid 
of intrinsic distinction, some variety in 
the new urban picture. 

But where these representational build- 
ings must be newly built they still de- 
mand of the present-day American 
architect, as of architects elsewhere 
and in earlier periods, something more, 
or at least something different, from the 
technical capacities that are producing and 
will continue to produce the warp and 
woof of our cities. It is here, despite all 
the varied paths toward a richer and mo- 
re exciting architecture that are now being 
opened up, if as yet very rarely thoroughly 
mastered, that the future is least certain. 
The leadership of American architecture 
today is generic rather than centered in 
one or two individuals. The influence of 
American architecture in the rest of the 
world is also generic, based on an interest 
in our mastery of certain types of build- 
ing, notably the skyscraper and the fac- 
tory, and certain methods of production 
associated with these types, more than 
upon admiration for and emulation of 
the work of particular architects. 

Will we ever have another Frank Lloyd 


Wright? If Italy never produced a second 
Michelangelo, a Bernini did appear with- 
in a hundred years. Will another Mies 
come to us, and from an American base 
develop in a late career a sort of archi- 
tecture that for several decades seems al- 
most universally applicable? Certainly 
no single architect in America, or for that 
matter elsewhere, seems likely in the near 
future to achieve such a dominant posi- 
tion. But the company of American ar- 
chitects, even if it has no surely rising 
rhajor star talent, should be capable 
enough for the principal task immediate- 
ly ahead: the rebuilding or the reorgani- 
zation of the cores of our cities in the 
many programmes now projected or ac- 
tually underway. Perhaps, therefore, the 
hero of the later 20th century will prove 
to be the architect-planner not the archi- 
tect-designer, a Domenico Fontana or a 
John Wood, not a Bernini or a Scane. 
American writing, American painting 
and sculpture, American music, all have 
come in the 20th century to be accepted 
in varying degree throughout the world 
— accepted as significant and influen- 
tial, that is, if not always with universal 
and admiring enthusiasm. It was Ameri- 
can literature first which interested the 
outside world, that and the novel poli- 
tical experiment a democratic republic 
represented in the early 19th century. 
Next to achieve world prominence was 
our architecture, first the skyscrapers of 
the 1890s, then the early work of Wright. 
Now, perhaps, it is American painting 
that has the widest following abroad. 
But it is American architecture that in 
many technical respects leads the world. 
In the decade we are entering the to- 
tal impact, more than the work of any one 
leader such as Wrigth or Mies should 
maintain for us our present position of 
leadership. As many of the most serious 
problems of 20th-century planning, espe- 
ciall those related to the automobile — 
as which are not? — first reached des- 
perate proportions in the United States, 
we may hope that the rebuilding of our 
cities, now under way, will offer models 
for the rest of the world, where cities 
are only now experiencing comparable 
automotive congestion and its over-all ef- 
fects, for the up-dating of urban patterns. 
American architecture seems at the pre- 
sent to offer no Pollocks or Calders, no 
Hemingways or Faulkners, but the major 
problems of the near future call not for 
solution by individual geniuses but for 
concerted effort in which the role of 
community leaders of all sorts will be 
as great, perhaps greater, as that of the 
planners and architecis who will provide 
the drawings and the supervision. 


Henry Russell Hitchoock 
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L’ introduzione 


di H. R. Hitchcock 


(pag. 1) 


Hitchcock traccia, nella sua intro 
duzione, una breve storia dell’archi- 
tettura americana, secondo la linea 
del progressivo aumento della sua 
importanza sulla scena del mondo. 
Soltanto dal 1893, con l’Esposizione 
Universale di Chicago, l'Europa ha 
incominciato a guardare all’archi- 
tettura dell'America del Nord con 
qualche interesse; intorno al 1920, 
anche i grattacieli hanno influenzato 
fortemente l’architettura europea, la 
quale, a sua volta, attraverso i suoi 
grandi maestri emigrati, e princi. 
palmente Gropius e Mies van der 
Rohe, ha dato un fondamentale con- 
tributo allo sviluppo dell’architettu- 
ra contemporanea degli Stati Uniti. 
Questa contava già Sullivan, Wright, 
Burnham (il primo a costituire nel 
1890 i grandi « ateliers » di architet- 
tura, di cui oggi il più cospicuo e 
sempio è quello della società Skid- 
more. Owings & Merrill); e Berlage 
fu il primo, nel 1911, a portare 
direttamente in Europa l’eco del- 
l'architettura novatrice di Wright. 

Un ruolo di prima importanza han- 
no sempre sostenuto in America gli 
ingegneri, dagli anonimi inventori 
dell'ascensore (senza il quale non 
sarebbero mai sorti i grattacieli) si- 
no al Fuller, che, pure essendo più 
che altro un matematico, è una del- 
le maggiori personalità dell’architet- 
tura americana d'oggi, accanto a 
Louis Kahn. Anche le grandi scuole, 
che oggi contano maestri come Scui 
ly, Jordy, Kahn, Johnson e ‘Ru- 


- dolph dopo avere acquistato rino- 
| manza mondiale grazie all'apporto 
di insegnanti come Gropius, Mies, 


sono un elemento fondamen- 


Riassunti e appunti in italiano 


tale nello sviluppo dell’architettura. 
Un altro è dato dall'influenza del- 
l'architettura giapponese, che non va 
sottovalutata. 

L'articolo prosegue ricordando an- 
che i primi emigrati europei, ini- 
ziatori nell'Ottocento della grande 
tradizione ‘edilizia americana, e co- 
loro che ne hanno diffuso nel mon- 
do la conoscenza con i loro scritti; 
termina infine con un omaggio a 
Wright, la cui morte ha concluso nel 
1959 una fase dell’architettura ame- 
ricana del XX secolo, della quale non 
è stato compreso tutto il significato. 


L’ eredità di Wright 
di Vincent Scully 
(pag. 8) 


L'autore spiega, anzitutto, che 
Wright è stato «il più americano 
di tutti gli architetti i quali abbia- 
no costruito sul continente ameri- 
cano »; e lo riallaccia da un lato al- 
la tradizione letteraria degli U.S.A., 
dall'altro a quella architettonica, ri- 
salendo fino a Richardson e a Jef- 
ferson. Il punto di incontro di tutti 
questi americani è, secondo Scully, 
l’amore per la vita libera e naturale, 
l’avversione per la città. Qui si tro- 
va l’origine delle idee di Wright, le 
architetture del quale tengono con- 
to, infatti, delle più forti e istintive 
tendenze degli americani: verso la 
mobilità, verso la sicurezza, verso 
l’unità. Scully studia poi i rapporti 
dell'idea spaziale di Wright con que- 
ste esigenze della società america- 
na, esaminando le particolari carat- 
teristiche dei suoi edifici, dei suoi 
progetti e delle sue piante, e do- 
mandandosi se l'America riconosce, 
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oggi, il valore dell'eredità di Wrigh 
Se egli è stato il più americano « 
gli architetti, potrebbe la sua ope 
non essere la più adatta per tu 
gli americani? Eppure i suoi disc 
poli, gli eredi, non continuano sulle 
strada da lui aperta, ma, al contr 
rio, sono divenuti dei « manieristi 3h 
La vera e buona influenza di Wright 
va cercata al tempo della sua ope- 
ra giovanile, quando a lui guardaro- 
no dall’Europa Gropius, Mies e gi 
architetti olandesi, mentre a s 
volta egli attingeva all'Europa. qua 
che idea chiarificatrice. La recipro- na 
cità dei rapporti fra l'Europa e la 
America è continua, nell’architettu- | 
ra, sia sul piano positivo sia su quel- _ 
lo negativo. Ma in questo moment DE 
l'influenza del razionalista Mies se 
bra essere più forte dell'eredità È 
Wright. Tornerà, questa, a rivive 
nel futuro? 


Dal saggio di Frateili su Louis Kahn — 
pensiamo di riportare integralmente 
la conclusione nel testo originale Li f, 
taliano : 
« Ci sembra che la posizione rifor:. L 
mista di Louis Kahn riveli una ’’pre- 
senza” del tutto singolare rispetto 
al tempo e alla civiltà nei quali ossi 
pera; e ciò per gli interessi e la spe- | 
culazione del suo pensiero che sem- — 
bra cercare una ” stabilità storica”, — 
impegnato da una parte a riassume- | 
re il meglio della tradizione archi- | 
tettonica del passato e teso dall'al- | 
tra ad imprimere alle DIDDLE So 
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E Eiocicii, 
d scala dagli altri architetti), abbia 
È; | profondamente trasformato il volto 


È bestatteri 
di del nostro tempo. E la loro estre- 


e tico 


un carattere il più possibile duratu- 
ro. Chi, come lui, dimostra un mar- 
| cato individualismo in un mondo in 
cui il lavoro in team va sempre più 


È affermandosi, e l'intento di costruire 
is Bi 


per l’eternità, nel mondo dell’econo- 


È; mia del consumo, si trova in certo 


senso al di fuori della contingenza 
- dei tempi; ed è appunto da questa 
| posizione che risulta consolidata la 
“sua personalità. Personalità che ci 
suggerisce l’immagine di una magi- 
strale saldatura fra elementi coesi- 
| stenti in funzione antitetica. Kahn 
infatti, è classico nella stabilità e 
simmetria delle forme, mentre è ro- 
mantico nelle sue nostalgie medio- 
Sa è convinto applicatore di uno 
“strumentario tecnologico avanzato, 
ma ciò non gli impedisce di preve- 
dere pilastri in pietra portanti per 
la Casa Adler; ha superato gli sche- 
mi del funzionalismo nella distribu- 
| zione, ma poi in più esempi punta 
| sulla estetica funzionalista; ha del 
| razionalismo il culto per le stereo- 


| metrie, ma ne rifiuta la sottigliezza 
; d delle gabbie e la totale trasparenza 


dei blocchi; possiede dell'organico 
il concetto vitale, ma di questa ten- 


.. denza non condivide la inquietante 
—_ morfologia ». 
AIA 


rc 


Il ruolo di Mies 
dì William Jordy 


(pag. 28) 


Nel suo articolo sul ruolo importan- 
| tissimo sostenuto da Mies van der 


Rohe  nell’architettura americana, 


è W. Jordy dimostra come la sua 
| Opera, attraverso l’impiego di alcuni 
ì ‘ elementi divenuti tipici (quali la 


| struttura «a griglia » dei suoi grat- 
ripresa e imitata su larga 


‘ delle città degli Stati Uniti, e so 
prattutto quello di Chicago. Appunto 
in questa città egli svolse la maggior 


* È parte del suo lavoro, dopo il suo ab- 


 bandono della Germania nel 1937, 
. innalzandovi, tra l’altro, alcuni bel- 
- lissimi grattacieli trasparenti, de- 
| stinati a rappresentare alcuni fra i 
salienti dell’architettura 
ma, elegante semplicità è resa em- 
| blematica dalla. risposta che Mies 
| ha dato a chi gli chiedeva che co- 
sa egli vi perseguisse, sul piano este- 
: «Quasi nulla », disse. 
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L'architettura di Mies 


duzione industriale del nostro tem- 
po, eppure Jordy lo definisce un 
classico, e paragona la sua opera 2 
quella puramente geometrica del 
pittore Mondrian, mentre, d’altro 
lato, accosta i suoi edifici agli an- 
tichi templi di Pesto e al Parteno- 
ne, confermando così il suo indi- 
scutibile primato fra gli architetti 
viventi. L'autore compie una acuta 
analisi dell’opera di Mies, non man- 
cando di sottolinearne l’alto valore 
simbolico. 


La testimonianza 
di Walter Gropius 


(pag. 48) 


Argomento dell’articolo di Gropius 
i rapporti dell’architetto con la so- 
cietà e il suo duplice ruolo di citta- 
dino di professionista. Egli dimo- 
stra come, in questo campo, non ci 
siano che confusione e caos, indi- 
cando con la parola ”caos” uno sta- 
to di cose in cui tutto dipende dal 
caso. « All’inizio del nostro movi- 
mento - egli scrive - c’era un'idea, 
non un’ossesione di forme e di tec- 
niche specifiche, come oggi ». E trac- 
cia una rapida storia di questo mo- 
vimento di liberazione dell’architet- 
tura, dall’invenzione del cemento ar- 
mato in poi, nel quale si attua una 
progressiva liberazione dei modi del- 
la vita. 

Il ruolo dell’architetto, oggi, è di per- 
seguire una soddisfazione "qualitati- 
va dei bisogni umani, anche spiri- 
tuali, combattendo la perniciosa a- 
bitudine di valutare ogni progetto 
in termini di utilità”. E, sul mille- 
nario esempio della storia, Gropius 
richiama ancora una volta non solo 
l'architetto alla propria responsabi- 
lità morale, ma anche la società alla 
propria: che, tra l’altro, le impone 
di creare le condizioni favorevoli al- 
lo spirito di creazione artistica, an- 
ticonformista per sua natura. 
Questo è stato il primo scopo della 
sua Bauhaus; ma nessuno oggi lo 
capisce, per questo si considera la 
Bauhaus superata. 

L'architetto non può creare nell’iso- 
lamento, ma solo in un clima. di 
«intuizione collettiva», di spontanea 
consapevolezza comune; e ne deriva 
anche la possibilità del «teamwork», 
che non ostacola, bensì favorisce la 


è strettamen- 
te legata alle possibilità delle pro-. 


a bas 
sii Ani 


singolo. Anche 
di architettura che è la piazz 


Marco non è stata creata da una so ; 


la persona. 


Neutra in California 
di Esther Mc Coy 
(pag. 58) 


Esther Mc Coy analizza brevemente 
l'architettura di Richard Neutra, ar- 
chitetto europeo che ha esercitato 
« un'influenza inestimabile » in Cali 
fornia. Indica le principali caratte- 
ristiche del suo « stile grafico », sem- 
plice, « accessibile e democratico », 
nel ritmo delicato, prevalentemente 
orizzontale, delle sue strutture me- 
talliche, sulle quali giocano gli ele- 
menti in mattone e le sequenze dei 
tetti poggianti su pareti trasparenti. 
Ma in questo stile « ad angoli retti » 
l'architettura creata da Neutra non 
è, né potrebbe essere, di ordine spa- 
ziale. Essa ha avuto valore negli an- 
ni in cui è nata (nel decennio fra il 
30 e il '40) come reazione agli stili 
storici. I suoi discepoli accettarono 
allora ciecamente la sua lezione, di- 
venendo suoi diretti collaboratori. 
L'autrice tenta poi di stabilire qua- 
li influenze abbiano agito su Neutra: 


determinante è stata, in primo luo- 


go, quella dell’architettura giappo- 
nese, oltre a quella di Adolf Loos, 
suo maestro a Vienna. Nei dieci an- 


ni che seguirono alla guerra, Neutra 


esercitò a sua volta la più grande 


influenza sugli architetti in Califor- 


nia; ora però si attiene ai propri 
schemi, nella ricerca, soprattutto, 
del « tipico ». I suoi strumenti sono 
la tecnologia e l'economia; il suo 
linguaggio, quello dello scienziato 
più che quello dell'artista; e tutta- 
via la « forma» della sua architet- 
tura è divenuta un elemento del 
paesaggio americano. 


L’opera recente 


di Philip Johnson 


di H.R. Hitchcock. 
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sato. Con questa dichiarazione, e 
con un certo approfondimento pre- 


 liminare del concetto di « spazio 


architettonico », il critico americano 
inizia il suo ragionamento sulle ope- 
re recenti di Philip Johnson, analiz- 
zate e commentate ad una ad una. 
Per l'architettura della « casa di ve- 
tro », costruita a New Canaan nel 
1949, egli procede ad un sistematico 
paragone con l’architettura di Mies 
van der Rohe, alla quale sembra av- 
vicinarsi; ma solo per stabilirne le 
differenze. Oggetto di una partico- 
lareggiata analisi è anche la Boisso- 
nas House, pure a New Canaan, del 
1956. Con quest'opera l’architettura 
di Johnson entra nell'ultima fase, ca- 
ratterizzata da una progressiva in- 
dipendenza dall’influsso del suo mae- 
stro Mies. Appartengono alla stessa 
fase il ristorante « Quattro Stagioni » 
realizzato nel 1959 nel « Seagram 
Building », i cui valori spaziali sono 
accentuati dall'uso notturno delle 
luci, studiate da Richard Kelly. L'o- 
pera seguente, il Museo d’Arte ad 
Utica, New York, è, secondo Hitch- 
cock, l’edificio più importante e com- 
plesso di Johnson, e viene da lui 
minuziosamente analizzato in tutti 
i suoi aspetti, con frequenti paragoni 
con altri musei d’Europa e d’Ameri- 
ca. Il saggio si conclude sulle due 
opere più recenti dell’architetto, la 
« New Harmony Shrine House» a 
Indiana, e il Centro Atomico in 
Israele. Del 1960-6i sono i progetti 
per un teatro nel Lincoln Center e 
per un’ala nuova del Museum of Mo- 
dern Art a New York. 


Il problema 
urbanistico americano 


di Victor Gruen 
(pag, 90) 


Victor Gruen rileva anzitutto il cam- 
biamento avvenuto nella professio- 
ne dell’architetto del XX secolo: egli 
non è più al servizio esclusivo 


della minoranza privilegiata dei ric- 


chi e dei potenti, ma opera per la 


È comunità intera. Non si chiedono 
4 dr, all'architetto castelli e. palazzi, 


EE di città i, scuole, aeroporti, 
iche;. € nes, anche per ra- 


SG asi Etnie ai 
fpar' architettura” ‘del nostro tempo, 
non però per l'architettura del pas- 
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Altri attori sv al cam- 


| biamento: per esempio lo sviluppo 
della tecnica, dei trasporti, 


della 
meccanizzazione, dei rapporti fra i 
popoli; l'automobile ne è il più 


. esatto simbolo. Di tutto questo, non 


solo i dirigenti politici hanno il con- 
trollo, ma anche gli architetti, ai 
quali compete di organizzare la cit- 
tà e la vita in base a questi nuovi 
elementi; essi possono adottare il 
sistema residenziale cellulare « se- 
condo natura », cioè secondo le ne- 
cessità degli individui. 

L'autore esamina quindi il sistema 
dei trasporti nei nuovi piani rego- 
latori, e quello dei centri di vendita 
regionali, che egli considera la più 
drammatica espressione della nuova 
pianificazione urbana. E propone al- 
cune soluzioni di importanza fon- 
damentale per la distribuzione dei 
vari settori e delle varie arterie di 
traffico nell’area complessiva della 
città, escludendo dal centro le au- 
tomobili, allo scopo, soprattutto, di 
«recuperare la città alla vita degli 
esseri umani ». Non si tratta di so- 
luzioni astratte, ma di piani real 
mente elaborati negli ateliers di 
Gruen per numerose città nord-ame- 
ricane, elencate nell’articolo. 


Il mondo di George Nelson 
di Enzo Frateili 
(pag. 96) 


Nel saggio di Frateili, l’opera di ar- 
chitetto di George Nelson è posta 
costantemente in rapporto con quel- 
la che gli ha valso la particolare qua- 
lifica di industrial designer; il pro- 
blema della costruzione di una casa 
non è per lui sostanzialmente di- 
verso, ma è solo più complesso, di 
quello della sistemazione di un « in- 
terno », della costruzione di un mo- 
bile di serie, della composizione gra- 
fica di una pagina o di un marchio. 
L'architettura di Nelson è infatti 
impensabile senza l'industria mo- 
derna che ne condiziona la tecni- 
ca e la stessa organizzazione strut- 
turale. 

E’ molto interessante e significa- 
tivo che, tuttavia, Nelson non ne 
consideri minimamente condizionata 
la «forma» della sua architettura 
e dei suoi oggetti, attuando così la 
propria totale libertà di artista. 
Su piano formale, Enzo Frateili par- 
la, a proposito di tale libertà, di 


a « fantasia inserita nello standard », 


sic Dc Luca n = 


Nelson ha i iciucale agito. l’influen- 
za dell’architettura giapponese. Pas 
sando in rassegna le sue opere p 
importanti, in una rigorosa analisi 
critica, l’autore non dimentica 
rilevare che Nelson (divenuto ne. 
1935 direttore della rivista « Archi- 


studio dei problemi urbanistici pi: 
giungere, seguendo un analogo c 
terio organizzatico razionale, alle 
soluzione dei problemi concernent 
l'architettura e l'arredamento. date) 
ligente della casa. 


Yamasaki e Ston 
di Giulia Verone 
(pag. id: 


Nel commentare l’opera di Mino: 
Yamasaky e Stone, i quali rappi 
sentano, in chiave assai diversa 1 
dall'altro, una tendenza al « decor AS 
tivo » attualmente molto diffusa ne 
gli Stati Uniti, Giulia Veronesi. pone 
l'accento anche sull’anacronisn 

dei motivi « neogotici» predilet 
da Minoru Yamasaki, e sull’ 
spressività delle facili soluzioni est 
tiche adottate da qualche anno. 
lo Stone. I due architetti sono tu 
via fra i più notevoli delle nuove ; 
nerazioni americane. Lo Yamas 
rappresenta, fra l’altro, la vittor 
del « popular taste » sia sulla cor- 
rente razionalista sia su qu 
organica wrightiana, alle quali è 
giscono i giovani architetti deg 
Stati Uniti; è il più raffinato dei di 
e forse anche il più meditativo, se 5 
bene anch'egli sia caduto nell’erro1 
del « revival » gotico, alcune sue op 
re recenti hanno una leggerezza } 
una delicatezza di gusto non co- 
muni. Lo Stone, ormai alle sog e 
dei sessant'anni, è l'architetto che 

meglio interpreta le tendenza de a 
l'architettura ufficiale  contempor: i 
nea degli U.S.A., nel velato accade- | 
mismo dei suoi schemi, nella so- | 
lennità delle sue prevalenti simm 
trie; a lui, infatti, sovente è stati 
affidato l’incarico di progettare e. 
costruire edifici rappresentativi al- 
l'estero, quali l'ambasciata a Ne 
Delhi, fra gli altri, e il padigli 
degli Stati Uniti all’ Esposizione per 
versale di Bruxelles nel 1958; e 
trambe queste opere sono tipica- — 
mente rappresentative della tenden- 
za alla minuta decorazione delle 
perfici, oggi diffusa negli U.S 


di Paul Rudolph 


(pag. 162) 
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È il carattere di rivolta anti-accade- 
2 | mica dell’architettura americana, da 


o ‘studentesca, portata a nice 
nella pratica del lavoro collettivo a 


| L'arrivo di Gropius negli Stati Uniti 
Pea pose una alternativa a questo orien- 
tamento; nonostante ciò, il divorzio 
fra l'insegnamento e la pratica del- 
l'architettura oggi non esiste più, e 
ne deriva che l’insegnamento stesso 
muta secondo gli sviluppi della tec- 
nica e della cultura architettonica, 
| secondo le esigenze della società, ec- 
cetera. L'architetto ha ceduto al 
« pianificatore », ma questo è sem- 
| ||| pre più legato alla metodologia che 
alla realtà tridimensionale dell’ar- 
chitettura stessa; e nell'insieme, le 
|. scuole in America sono troppo sotto- 

ste al capriccio delle situazioni e 
delle pressioni momentanee. Ve ne 


ono, per fortuna, di vario genere 
di varia durata; è importante che 
tutte lascino l’allievo libero nel suo 
| giudizio sulle opere dei grandi ar- 
tisti, a volte estremamente contrad- 
littorie fra loro, come i grattacieli 
Mies e le Taliesin di Wright. E' 
anche importante che i giovani im- 
‘parino il loro « mestiere », compreso 
al disegno e la progettazione, indi- 
ss | pendentemente dal fatto creativo, 
"e affinché questo possa compiersi sen- 
za ostacoli e senza difficoltà. Egli 
esamina alcuni concetti diffusi at- 
rag l'insegnamento attuale, en- 


Guardando avanti 
di H.R. Hitchcock 


(pag. 186) 


Dopo aver premesso che è sempre 
rischioso guardare avanti nel cam- 
| po delle attività umane, l’autore e- 
| sprime qualche considerazione per- 
| sonale sul cosiddetto « Stile interna- 

| zionale», sorto dal razionalismo eu- 


Ò 


ropeo e | passato in America ‘attra- 
verso Mies e gli altri emigrati dal- 
l'Europa, ma codificato con questo 
nome da lui stesso e da Philip John- 
son nel 1932 in un libro notissimo. 
Passa poi a considerare i partico- 
lari punti di vista espressi dai vari 
autori dei saggi qui pubblicati, per 
ricavarne qualche prospettiva sul 
futuro dell’architettura americana. 
E rileva che, se le loro idee sono 
chiare su ciò che concerne le ori- 
gini e l’attività attuale dei suoi pro- 
tagonisti, le loro vedute sul futuro 
sono invece incerte e confuse, e li- 
mitate alla considerazione del ruolo 
personale dei singoli critici e archi 
tetti. In realtà, il prossimo sviluppo 
tecnico dell’edilizia è facile, forse, 
da individuare; ma quello stilisti- 
co è, in ogni senso, indeterminabile; 
e Victor Gruen lo prospetta logica- 
mente anche nel campo urbanisti- 
co. Ma è la vita sociale stessa, son 
la vita e la durata delle nostre città 
ad essere indeterminabili. E l’Ame- 
rica non ha la possibilità di creare 
dal nulla città nuove, determinando 
quindi « il futuro », come avviene a 
Chandigarh e a Brasilia. « Non può. 
pertanto, essere data risposta alle 
nostre domande: se l’Italia non ha 
avuto un secondo Michelangelo, 
avremo noi un secondo Wright? Ci 
verrà mai dall'Europa un secondo 
Mies? », conclude Hitchcock. 

La sola cosa certa, è che noi potre- 
mo ricostruire, riorganizzandolo, il 
cuore delle nostre città, influenzando 
così l'architettura del mondo: dato 
che in questa arte siamo riconosciu- 
ti i primi, se non lo siamo nelle 
altre; e che tutti i problemi assu- 
mono, da noi, in questo campo, pro- 
porzioni estreme. 


Qui sopra, in breve, î riassunti di 
alcuni saggi ed articoli di questo nu- 
mero di Zodiac. I brevi testi di Gil- 
lo Dorfles sulle ultime opere di 
Walter Gropius (Bagdad, il gratta- 
cielo sulla Park Avenue, le due scuo- 
le) e sulle due ultime di Eero Saa- 
rinen (l’’air terminal” della TWA 
ad Idlewild e l'ambasciata statu- 
nitense a Londra, che ha suscitato 
un coro di proteste da parte della 
stampa specializzata britannica e, in 
particolare, di Reyner Banham) ci 
sembra inutile riassumerli, in quan- 
to commenti ad una serie di illu- 
strazioni che parlano da sé, docu- 
mentando gli aspetti positivi e ne- 
gativi di questi edifici. 
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Avant-propos 
par H. R. Hitchcock 
(page 1) 
Le texte de Hitchcock est en réalité 
une courte histoire de l’architecture 
américaine, suivant son importance 
toujours grandissante. Ce n'est qu'en 
1893, lors de l’Exposition Universel- 
le de Chicago, que l'Europe a dé- 
couvert l’architecture des Etats 
Unis; ensuite, vers 1920, les gratte- 
ciel ont, eux aussi, influencé l’ar- 
chitecture de l'Europe, qui, d’ail- 
leurs, a joué un ròle majeur dans 
le développement de l’architecture 
nord-américaine contemporaine, de- 
puis que Gropius, Mies van der 
Rohe et d’autres grands maîtres 
européens y ont travaillé. Il y avait 
déjà, aux Etats Unis, Sullivan, 
Wright, Burnham (le créateur en 
1890 des grands ateliers d’architec- 
ture dont le « Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill est un exemple); et Berlage, 
en 1911, avait fait connaître en Eu- 
rope l’architecture révolutionnaire 
de Wright. 
L'oeuvre des ingénieurs a eu aussi 
une très grande importance en Amé. . 
rique: il suffit de rappeler, au dé- 
but, l'invention anonyme de l’ascen- 
seur, qui a permis la poussée des 
gratteciel; et, maintenant l’oeuvre 
de Fuller, un mathématicien qui 
est aujourd'hui, avec Louis Kahn, 
l'une des grandes personnalités de 
l'architecture américaine. Celle-ci . 
doit beaucoup aussi aux écoles, dont 
les maîtres s’appellent Scully, Jordy, 
Kahn, Johnson, Rudolph, et qui doi- 
vent leur renommée universelle aux 
grands maîtres de hier, Gropius, 
Mies, Howe entre autres. Il ne faut 
pas oublier, non plus, l’influence de 
l'’architecture japonaise. Et l’auteur 
pense aussi aux premiers émigrés 
européens qui ont fondé la grande 
tradition architecturale des Etats- 
Unis, et à tous ceux qui l’ont faite 
connaître par leurs écrits. Son étu- 
de se termine par un hommage à 
Wright: sa mort a conclu une phase 
de l’architecture du XX siècle qui 
n’a pas encore été vraiment com- 
prise. 


L'héritage de Wright 

par Vincent Scully 

(page 8) 

Wright, selon l’auteur a su «le plus 


- ONES eri 
PAR d'un céòté 
Ja aio littéraire des Etats 


| Unis, et d’autre còté à la tradition 


architecturale qui remonte jusqu'à 
Richardson et à Jefferson. Cette tra- 
dition m’est, selon Scully, que 
l'amour de la vie naturelle, libre; 
le refus de la ville. Là est la source 
des idées de Wright, dont l’architec- 
ture est faite pour favoriser les ten- 
dences profondes des américains 
vers la mobilité, la sùreté, l’unité. 
Scully étudie les rapports entre les 


‘ idées spatiales de Wright et les né- 


cessités de la société américaine: il 
considère ses bàtiments, ses propos 
et ses plans, en se demandant si 
l’Amerique reconnait, aujourd’hui la 
valeur de l’héritage de Wright. S'il 
a été le plus américain de tous les 
architectes, pourquoi son architec- 
ture ne serait-elle la meilleure pour 
tous les américains? Pourquoi ses 
disciples ne font que du maniérisme 
architectural? Il a eu plus d’influen- 
ce en sa jeunesse, lorsque l'Europe, 
à travers Gropius, Mies et les archi- 
tectes hollandais puisaient en lui 
des idées nouvelles, tandis qu'il 
cherchait en Europe des lumières, 
la clarté de la raison. Entre l’Euro- 
pe et l’Amérique les rapports sont 
toujours réciproques, aussi bien en 
sens positif que négatif. Mais l’in- 
fluence du rationnaliste Mies sem- 


| ble, en ce moment, plus forte que 


l’héritage de Wright. Est-ce qu'on 
y reviendra, un jour? 


Louis I. Kahn 
par Enzo Frateili 


(page 14) 
Voici la dernière partie du texte de 
M. Frateili sur Kahn, qui est une 
conclusion et un résumé de son 
étude: 


| «La « présence » de Louis Kahn, ce 


réformateur, dans la culture de son 
époque, a un sens tout à fait sin- 
gulier. Il cherche, en effet, une 
espèce de «stabilité historique »: 
car il est engagé, d’une part, à pui- 
ser dans le meilleur de la tradition, 
et, d’autre part, à donner à son 
oeuvre un caractère durable. Il est, 
si l’on peut dire, en déhors de son 
temps, par son individualisme dans 


°_ un monde qui aime de plus en plus 
vs le travail en feam, et par son propos 


de construire pour l’éternité en un 


È monde perdu, de plus en plus, dans 


éphémère, méme au point de vue 


S | personnalité joue 


aida VO - ) 
| soudure entre les contraires de la 


civilisation actuelle, car il est clas- 
sique par ses formes statiques et 
par son goùt de la symétrie, roman- 
tique par ses nostalgies médiévales; 


. il se sert aussi bien de la technique 


la plus avancé, que de la pierre; il 
a dépassé la schématisation fonc- 
tionnaliste, mais il aime toujours 
l'’esthétique de l’architecture fonc- 
tionnaliste: il en aime la stéréomé- 
trie, mais refuse la légèreté, la trans. 
parence. ‘ Il est organique par sa 
conception, mais il n’adopte absolu- 
ment pas l’inquiétante morphologie 
« organique ». 


Le réle de Mies 
par V. H. Jordy 
(page 28) 


V.H. Jordy montre que l’oeuvre de 
Mies a profondément changé l’aspect 
de la ville américaine, et surtout 
l'aspect de Chicago, par des élé- 
ments architecturaux devenus, de- 
puis, typiques dans l’architecture 
américaine. Il a donc joué un réòle 
très important. Après avoir quitté 
l'Allemagne en 1937, c'est à Chicago 
qu'il a surtout travaillé: il y a bati, 
entre autre, ses magnifiques gratte- 
ciel transparents, qui démeurent 
parmi les architectures les plus re- 
présentatives de notre temps. Leur 
simple beauté, leur élégance discrète 
ont a la valeur d'un symbole, si 
l'on songe à ce que Mies, interrogé 
sur les but esthétique qu'il s’'était 
proposé d’y atteindre, a répondu: 
« Presque aucun ». 

L'architecture de Mies est stricté- 
ment liée aux possibilités de la pro- 
duction industrielle; pourtant, M. 
Jordy l’appelle classique, en compa- 
rant son oeuvre à celle, purement 
géométrique, de Piet Mondrian; et, 
d’autre part, il affirme que son ar- 
chitecture est comparable aussi à 
celle des temples grècques : ceci prou- 
ve la grandeur unique de Mies. Il 
ne manque pas de souligner, en étu- 
diant toutes ses oeuvres, la valeur 
symbolique de l’architecture de 
Mies. 


Le témoignage 
de Walter Gropius 


(page 48) 


Gropius considère les rapports de 
l’architecte et de la société, et le 
double ròle de l’architecte méme, 
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tre mouvement était surtout un 
idée », écrit-il. « Maintenant, il n’ 
a que l’obsession de formes et de 
techniques pour elles mémes ». Et 
il résume en peu de mots l’histoire 
du mouvement moderne en tan 
que mouvement de libération d 
l'architecture, depuis l’invention d 
béton armé jusqu'à présent; il s ‘agi A 
au fond, de libérer la vie. i 
Se rattachant aux exemples de lhi 
toire, il rappelle donc encore un 
fois à son sense de la responsabilit 
non seulement l’architecte mais | 
aussi la société, qui ne se soucie 
pas de créer les conditions favor: 
bles à la création artistique, do 
l'esprit est, par sa nature méme, 
anticonformiste. Ceci a été le but. 
de la Bauhaus de Gropius, mais per 
sonne ne peut aujourd’'hui le. ‘com: ; 
prendre; aussi affirme-t-on que a: 
Bauhaus est dépassée. e 
L'architecte ne peut pas créer dan E 
l'isolement: il a besoin de se senti x 
en plein accord avec la société qui. 
l'entoure; ce qui permet aussi le. 


i 


travail en team. Piazza San Marc & 


Neutra en Californi È 


par Esther Mc Co, 


vi 


(page 56). 


Esther Mc Coy étudie les traits ca- 
ractéristiques de l’architecture de 
Richard Neutra, cet européen dont 
l'influence en Californie a été im 
mense: son style, que l’on peut ap 
peler « graphique » à cause de la 
simple harmonie de ses lignes, del 
ses rythmes fondés souvent st ar 
l’horizontale, règle le jeu des struc- è 
tures métalliques, des éléments en . 
brique et des toitures à différents i 
niveaux, au dessus de murs trans 3 
parents. Celle de Neutra est une 
architecture orthogonale, et pas du | 
tout une architecture de l'espace. 
Elle était parfaitement valable dans 
les années qui l’ont vue naître (en: 3 
tre ’30 et '40) comme réaction aux 
revivals, et les disciples de Neutra 
en acceptèrent aveuglement la le 
con, en devînrent les collaborateurs. - 
L’auteur recherche ensuite les. 
« sources » de Neutra: sans doute, 


l’architecture japonabes ci celle de i 
o 


la guerre, c'est Neutra qui inmuesde 
son tour les architectes de Cali- 


‘cherche, surtout, du « typique ». La 
technologie et l’économie sont ses 
instruments; son langage sembre 
tre plutòt celui de l'homme de 
ence que celui de l’artiste: tou- 
efois, la « forme» de son architec- 
re. est devenue un élément du 
ysage américain. 


L’oeuvre récente 
de Philip Johnson 


par H. R. Hitchcock 
(page 64) 


« espace » est un élément architec- 
ral, et, en méme temps, un terme 


rchitecture du passé. C’est par 
tte déclaration, suivie par un ap- 


I - de: Bi pifechures récentes de Philip 
«Johnson: la «maison de .verre», 
| bàtie à New Canaan en 1949, qu'il 
| compare systématiquement à l’ar- 
chitecture de Mies van der Rohe 
| pour en faire ressortir les différen- 


cla Boissonas House, btie 


at te disciple. Le re Gtaurant Four 

Seasons, 11959, et le Musée d’Art 
| de Utica, 1959, ont été  batis 
ins le méme esprit d’indépendan- 
:5 le musée est très soigneusement 
udié par M. Hitchcock, qui ne 
nanque pas d’analyser aussi les 
eUX 0euvres que Johnson vient de 
tir: la «New Harmony Shrine 
ouse » à Indiana, et le Centre Ato- 
| mique à Israel. En 1960-61 Johnson 
pa ‘établi les plans d'un théAtre pour 
le Lincoln Center à New York et 


Les problème 
de l'urbamisme en Amérique 


par Victor Gruen 


(pago 90) 


d'oné caste privilégiée, mais il tra- © 
vaille pour toute la communauté. 


On ne lui demande pas des chà- 
teaux, des palais: mais des écoles, 
des plans de villes, des usines, des 
gares d’avions. Ses possibilités d’ex- 
pression sont donc très réduites, 
car l’élément économique joue. Les 
transports, la technique, l’organisa- 
tion ont changé: et l’architecture, 
et la forme méme de la ville doi- 
vent, par conséquent, changer. L'au- 
tomobile est le symbole le plus exact 
de ce changement. La vie doit ètre 
organisée suivant les besoins des 
étres humains; il leur faut un sys- 
tème résidentiel à cellules vivantes, 
suivant le modèle de la nature. 
L’auteur étudie à ce propos les nou- 
veaux plans, leur systèmes de trans- 
port, leur centres d’achat, qu'il con- 
sidère comme l’expression la plus 
dramatique de la nouvelle forme de 
la .ville. Il propose certaines solu- 
tions intéressantes, dans le but de 
« récupérer la ville pour la vie des 
étres humains »; ses propositions ne 
sont d’ailleurs pas abstraites, car il 
a déjà établi des plans dans cet 
esprit, pour plusieures. villes de 
l’Amérique du Nord, dont il donne 
la liste. 


Le monde de George Nelson 
par Enzo Frateili 


(page 96) 
L'auteur établit, surtout, des rap- 
ports très étroits entre le travail 
d’architecte de Nelson, et son tra- 
vail de industrial designer: c'est à 
dire que, pour Nelson, la construc- 
tion d'une maison n’est pas un pro- 
blèìme autre, mais simplement un 
problème plus complexe que celui 
de l’arrangement d'un intérieur, de 
la construction d’un meuble stan- 
dard, de la composition graphique 
d'une page ou d’une marque de fa- 
brique. C'est, en effet, l’industrie 
moderne qui crée la condition tech- 
nique préalable de son architectu- 
re. Ce qui est très intéressant chez 
lui, c'est que ‘la «forme» de son 
architecture n’en est aucunement 
conditionnée: en tant qu'’artiste, il 
est libre. Et M. Frateili affirme que 
sa liberté est de la « fantaisie dans 
le standard », et que l’architecture 
Japonaise a eu une certaine influen- 
ce sur lui. Il étudie ensuite les oeu- 
vres de Nelson (deveru en 1935, 
le directeur de la revue « Archi- 
tectural Forum »), sans oublier que 
cet architecte est parti de l’urba 


l'intérieur de la maison & 
que pour l’architecture. aa 


Yamasaki et Stone 


par Giulia Veronese 
(page 148) . 


L'auteur souligne d’abord le carac- 

tère de révolte contre l’académie | 
traditionnelle, qui est typique de l’ar- — 
chitecture américaine, de Sullivan à 
Wright: ce qui est prouvé par l'éco- 

le méme, où les élèves travaillent 

en équipe au lieu d’étudier, dans 
des classes fermées, des problèmes. 
abstraits. Gropius, en arrivant aux 
Etats-Unis, a donné une alterna- 
tive à cette méthode; toutefois, le 
divorce entre l’enseignement et la 
pratique de l’architectur n’existe | 
plus. Aussi, l’enseignement méme 
change-t-il selon le développement 
de la techique et de la culture ar- 
chitecturales et les besoins de la 
société. L’urbanisme a gagné sur. 
l’architecture, mais, en général, les 
écoles en Amérique sont trop sou- 
mises au caprice de situations pas- 
sagères. Il y a, par bonheur, des 
écoles différentes; ce qui importe, 
c'est que les élèves, qui sont par- 
fois tellement contradictoires, com- 
me les gratteciels de Mies et les 
Taliesin de Wright. Il importe aussi 
que l’elève apprenne parfaitement 
son « métier ». A ce propos, M. Ru- 
dolph amorce une certaine polémi-_ 
que, très discrètement, avec les. 
maîtres. 


TA 


Les écoles d’architecture 
en U.S.A. 


par Paul Rudolph 
(page 162) 


Minoru Yamasaki et Stone, bien que 
très différents l’un de l’autre, re- 
présentent tous les deux une ten- 
dence au « décoratif », très répan- 
due en ce moment aux Etats Unis. 
Giulia Veronesi souligne aussi l’ana- 
chronisme des motifs gothiques 
qu’on retrouve si souvent chez Yama- 
saki, et une certaine | insignifiance 


| Stone, .qui n’est pas loin d’avoir 
; soixante ans, représente surtout l’ar- 
| Chitecture officielle des Etats Unis, 
| par son académisme voilé, par ses 
| symétries un peu froides. C'est à , 
lui, en effet, que la construction de Ù 
la plupart des bàtiments des Etats- ' 
 Unis à l’étranger a été confiée, der- 
°° nièrement: par exemple, l’Ambas- 
| sade à New Debhli, le bàtiment des 
Etats-Unis à l’Exposition de Bruxel- 
les en 1958: où le gòut pour la 
| petite décoration des surfaces est 
très marqué. 


Demain 
Ma par H. R. Hitchcock ‘ 


(page 186) 
C'est quand méme difficile de pré- 
‘| voir l’avenir, affirme M. Hitchcock. È i P. 
Parlons donc du présent surtout: et ;- TERE 
 d’abord, du «style international » ì 
produit par le rationnalisme euro- 
| péen et passé en Amérique avec 
Mies et les autres émigrés, mais 
dont le nom a été créé par lui mé-. 
«me et par Philip Johnson en 1932, 
dans un livre bien connu. Quant à 
| l’avenir, Hitchcock remarque que 
les auteurs des différents articles 
| ont préféré, eux aussi, s’occuper du 
. passé et du présent de l’architectu- 
| re américaine. Leur vues ne dépas- 
| sent pas les limites du domaine par- 
ticulier de chaque architecte. Il n’est 
pas difficile de prévoir le chemin 
. futur de la technique: ce qui est 
difficile, est de voir le développe- 
. ment futur du style, dans ie do- : 
| maine de l’architecture surtout. (Giro 
c'est la vie méme de la ville, son 
| cadre social et sa durée, qu'il nous 
est impossible de d’imaginer dans 
| le futur. Et l’Amérique ne peut pas 
| déterminer le futur dans de nou- 
| velles villes, comme a Chandigarh 
| et à Brasilia. Partant, il est impossi- 
| ble de répondre à des questions tel- 
les que: «Aurons-nous un autre 
| Wright? . L'Europe nous enverra-t- 
(elle un autre Mies? ». 
e qui est certain, conclut M. Hitch- 
co e C Di pe si est le seul 
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